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Music, Drama and the Arts 
Become a Political Issue 


Prominent Statesmen and Aspirants for the Presidency En- 
dorse Movement to Give Recognition to Cultural Influences 
—Gen. Wood, Mr. Hoover, Mr. McAdoo and Others Ex- 
press Sympathy with Propaganda Made by John C. Freund 


and the Musical Alliance 


Leading Senators and Congressmen Approve Plan for General Expansion 
of Our Educational System to Include Ministry of Fine Arts and 
the Establishment of a National Conservatory of Music 








|* the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of 
March 27 we published an article, 
signed by the editor, in which he gave a 
number of reasons why the politicians 
have a great opportunity at the present 
time to make friends among hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent persons who 
have taken hitherto very little interest in 
pclitics, just as the politicians take very 
little interest in them. And the people 
our editor referred to were the great 
army of those who are engaged in what 
might be termed the cultural and spirit- 
ual influences—the musicians, music 
teachers, composers, dramatists, the art- 
ists, painters, the architects, the literary 
men, the actors and actresses, the work- 
ers for the press. 

Our editor gave it as his conviction 
that the political party which realizes 
that the psychological moment has come 
for a declaration in its public platform 
regarding the right of representation in 
the national government of this vast 
number of intelligent people will go far 
to win the suffrages not only of those 
immediately engaged in these professions, 
but of the larger number of others who 
take an intelligent interest in them. 

And if, at the same time, there is a 
recagnition of the urgent need of a com- 
plete reorganization of the Department 
of Education, which, while ably led, is 
to-day lamentably inefficient through lack 
of proper appropriation, authority and 
organization, it will be on the line of that 
progress which has long been the dream 
of advanced thinkers who realize that 
with all our material prosperity we are 
still far behind the older nations in the 
recognition of those influences which 
make directly for gcod citizenship and 
culture. 

Our editor expressed his conviction 
that strength would be added to the dec- 
laration if it be made in such a manner 
that it is shown that this recognition 
by the politicians is not so much for art 
for art’s sake, or for the maintenance 
of certain standards, or for the benefit of 
a small but select and educated few, but 
for the mass of the people, and that we 
should put into our music, into our 
drama, into our art, our literature, that 
spirit of democracy which we put into 
our constitution, and that the guiding 
spirit of such a plan shall be not what 
we can do for music, drama and the arts, 
but what they can do for us, and how 
best we can bring this great service 
within the scope of the masses of the 
people, to make them realize that gov- 
ernment in this country is not alone con- 
cerned with material things, but with all 
that tends to elevate and to make the 
individual home happier and more re- 
fined and it is upon the individual home 
that all civilization rests. 


Time to Break Away from Old Prejudices 


Our editor further showed that as the 
time came for a declaration of our politi- 


cal independence, later commercial, in- 
dustrial, and finally financial indepen- 
dence, when we lend money to the world 
instead of borrowing it from the world, 
so the time had come for a declaration of 
our musical and artistic independence, in 
the sense that we shall aid and encourage 
our own workers, on the merits, and be 
no longer governed by the prejudice which 
has existed for years against everything 
American in music, the arts, and in favor 
of everything foreign, whether it had 
merit or not, which has so obsessed us 
that there are positively to-day millions 
of capital invested in maintaining the 
fake idea that it is necessary to go to 
Europe for a musical education, that we 


. must import our fashions from Paris, 


that we must import our art from the 
Old World, and that nothing, whether 
in the way of fine furniture, jewelry, car- 
pets, tapestries, glassware, rugs, has 
value unless it has the foreign trademark. 

Then our editor showed that few, even 
statesmen and economists, are aware of 
the millions who earn their bread to-day 
in music, in the musical industries, in 
the theaters, whether as writers of plays, 
mechanics, musicians, actors and ac- 
tresses, in the arts, in architecture, and 
particularly in the art side of industry, 
where thousands and thousands are em- 
ployed to design articles that can vie with 
the finest that Europe ever gave us. 

Few have yet realized the vast inter- 
ests in the newspaper and literary worlds. 
Few have yet realized, and how many 
know, that there are something like 300,- 
000 organists in our churches. How 
many know that there are a quarter of 
a million of women enrolled in our musi- 
cal clubs? 

And our editor called further attention 
to the vast expenditures for music, for 
musical instruments and musical educa- 
tion in this country, to-day nearly $800,- 
000,000 a year—more than all Europe 
spends—and that our musical industries, 
scarcely in existence a century ago, lead 
the world not only in quantity but in 
quality. 


A Great Class Without Representation 


How many realize that the vast army 
in all these activities is not represented 
by a ministry of fine arts, that we have 
no national conservatory of music, that 
everything is left to the munificence of 
individuals, while Europe centuries ago 
had not only establishments of national 
worth and influence to meet the issue, 
but gave largely from the public purse to 
encourage music, drama, literature, the 
arts, and the artistic industries. 

If it be objected, said our editor, that 
such a course savors of paternalism, let 
the answer be that it is as much the 
duty of a democratic government to look 
after and satisfy the spiritual and cul- 
tural needs of the people, especially of 
the wage-earners, as it is to look after 
and satisfy their material wants. 

Hitherto it must be admitted that of 
the hundreds of thousands of people en- 
gaged in these cultural activities, but a 
small proportion interested themselves in 
politics, for the politician never recog- 
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nized their existence. Neither in state 
nor in the national government were they 
deemed worthy of recognition. 

So the time has come, the hour has 
struck, when something must be done to 
bring the finer things in life home to the 
masses of the people and within the 
scope of their purchasing power. This 
will go far toward allaying the terrible 
unrest of labor, which echoes the world- 
wide cry: “We want a better life!” 

The declaration in the platform of a 
great political party that it is interested 
in the cultural professions will attract 
to its standard hundreds of thousands 
who to-day regard politics as belonging 
to the lawyer, the schemer, the profiteer, 
but not to the statesman, and certainly 
not to the public benefactor. 

Our editor called attention to the fact 
that in many Congressional districts, 
purely as a matter of practical politics, 
it was wise for the politicians to seize 
upon the great opportunity before them. 


Finally, our editor made an appeal for 
a department of education, so broad in 
its scope that it will include not only 
our public school system, but a ministry 
of fine arts, with all its various depart- 
ments, and thus we Americans, who al- 
ready lead in material wealth, in indus- 
try, In commerce, in invention, in finance, 
in aur democratic institutions, will also 
lead in music, the drama, literature, 
the fine arts, and in that culture which 
means the broadest humanitarianism. 


Noted Officials Endorse Plea 


This article was sent to a number of 
prominent statesmen and politicians and 
immediately elicited some strong words 
of approval from men whose names have 
a national significance. As is known, the 
first to respond was Francis M. Hugo, 
for three terms the Secretary of State of 
New York, who is out for the Republican 


[Continued on page 2] 
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nomination for the governorship, who 
wrote from Albany: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, $ 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
‘the U. S. 


“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“T have read the article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, entitled ‘Why the Politicians 
have a Great Opportunity,’ and have read 
it with a great deal of pleasure and 
profit. Kindest regards, 

“FRANCIS M. HuGo. 

“Office of the Secretary of State, 

“Albany, N. Y.” 


It should be added that not long ago 
Mr. Hugo, in an interview in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, expressed his determination 
that if he secured the nomination and 
was elected governor of the state, he 
would do everything in his power to see 
that music for the people received proper 
attention at the hands of the State Legis- 
lature. Indeed, he would go so far as 
to urge that a very considerable appro- 
priation be made for that purpose. 





Wm. G. McAdoo in Full Sympathy 


The next to respond was a prominent 
candidate for ze presidency, namely, the 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, who wrote as 
follows: : 

“Mr. John C. Freund: 
“President of the Musical Alliance. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Thank you for sending me your inter- 
esting article concerning a department of 
education. I agree with you absolutely. 

“We cannot give too much dignity and 
importance to education, and I think that 
it should be comprehensive—include 
music, literature, the drama and fine arts. 
Of equal importance is the health of a 
nation. I have long believed that we 
might be justified in creating a depart- 
ment of ppblic health, also. Perhaps the 
two mig 
But whether this is true or not, each of 
these subjects 
consideration and treatment. 

“WiLLiAM G. McApoo. 

“New York.” 

In a later letter Mr. McAdoo wrote: 


“John C. Freund, Esq., 
“The Musical Alliance. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“J have your kind letter of the 19th 
instant, and I agree with you fully that 
what the world wants to-day is a better 
life. The problem of statesmanship is to 
so lead that we can secure it, but the 
times are very fruitful of demagogues 
and they have an unusual opportunity. 

“Whether we have arrived at a suffi- 
cient calm after this great war to enable 
us to pass a wise judgment on the prob- 
lems that confront the nation can be 
answered only at the polls in November 
next. Personally I feel no discourage- 
ment about the future, so far as our 
country is concerned, although I realize 
acutely the difficulties ahead of us. 

“I am in full sympathy with the ob- 
jects you outline in your letter. I studied 
music once myself and played (although 
I confess indifferently) a number of in- 
struments, so that I love the art, ap- 
preciate its influence and beauty, and 
want the joy of it to be given to the 
widest possible extent to the people of 
the country. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM G. McApoo. 

“New York.” 

As is known, Mr. McAdoo is strongly 
favored for the presidency by a large 
number of independents, Republicans as 
well as Democrats. Mr. McAdoo’s frank 
exposition of his sympathy with the work 
of the Musical Alliance, of the objects 
which have been outlined, will no doubt 
appeal greatly to all those who are in- 
terested. 


—_——___—_— 


Senator Capper Says: “You Have Made 
a Fine Suggestion” 


Following Mr. McAdoo came the dis- 
tinguished United States Senator from 
Kansas, the Hon. Arthur Capper, known 
for his broad views and public spriit. He 
wrote: 

“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“T have just received and read with 
much interest your article on ‘Why the 
Politicians Have a Great Opportunity.’ 
You have made a fine suggestion, and one 


t be advantageously combined. 


deserves statesmanlike 


that is worthy of most earnest consid- 
eration. Very respectfully 
“ARTHUR CAPPER. 
“U.S. Senate, Washington.” 





Herbert Hoover Is “Greatly Interested” 


Not behind these distinguished men, 
naturally, was that noted progressive and 
popular statesman, Herbert Hoover. He 
wrote: 

“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
the U. S. 
“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“T was greatly interested in receiving 
your letter, as well as the article in 
MusicAL AMERICA, entitled ‘Why the 
Politicians Have a Great Opportunity.’ 
I am giving earnest consideration to the 
statements made in your article and am 
most grateful to you for having brought 
it to my attention. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“HERBERT HOOVER. 
“New York.” 


In a later latter, Mr. Hoover wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
the U. S. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“IT am of course in sympathy with 
every effort on the cultural side. My 
own impression is, however,.that we need 
to consolidate our governmental educa- 
tional activities as the first step to the 
whole question of government interest 


in the fine arts. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“HERBERT HOOVER. 
“New York.” 





General Wood “Thoroughly in Accord 


With the Views” 


Among the aspirants for the presi- 
dency none is more distinguished by their 
public service and their claim upon pub- 
lic recognition than Gen. Leonard Wood. 
He wrote: ’ 


“John C. Freund, Esq., 
“President of the Musica! Alliance of 
the U.S. 
“My dear sir: 

“I am thoroughly in accord with the 
views expressed by you as to the neces- 
sity of bettering our educational condi- 
tions and sounder education in matters 
economic and industrial, a strong stand 
against reactionaries, the value of music, 
drama and the arts and sciences in broad- 
ening human education and in adding to 
human comfort, well being and happi- 
ness. 

“T appreciate, also, the need of a much 
more rigid supervision of national health. 
I have frequently expressed myself on 
this subject, as I have on the questions 
of improving educational standards, bet- 
ter pay for teachers, etc. 

“T think we must have a certain amount 
of immigration, but I am anxious that it 
should be sound and sane and admitted 
on the general lines indicated in the 
within copy of an address. 

“Very truly yours, 
“LEONARD Woop. 
“Chicago, Il.” 


Senator Fernald Says: “There Is Merit in 
the Idea” 


Bert M. Fernald, U. S. Senator from 
Maine, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
the U. S. 
“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“Permit me to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 9th, together with the 
attached article on ‘Why the Politicians 
Have a Great Opportunity.’ 

“T have read the same with “interest, 
and quite agree with you that there is 
merit in the idea of making more useful 
and more comprehensive our Department 
of Education. 

“Yours very truly, 
“BERT M. FERNALD. 

“U. S. Senate, Washington.” 





Senator Spencer Says: “Most Helpful” 


Senator Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri, 
writes as follows: 
“Mr. John C. Freund, 

“President of the Musical Alliance of 

the U. S. 

“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“I thank you very much for your note 
and for the most interesting article from 
MUSICAL AMERICA which you were good 


enough to send me. It is most helpful, 
and I shall not forget it. 
“Believe me with great respect, 
“Very truly yours, 
“SELDEN P. SPENCER. 
“U. S. Senate, Washington.” 





Knute Nelson, U. S. Senator from Min- 
nesota, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President, the Musical Alliance of the 
U.S 


“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“T thank you for your kind letter, with 
the enclosed article, which I have read 
with interest. 

“Yours very truly, 
“KNUTE NELSON. 
“U. S. Senate, Washington. 





Senator Owen Will Approve a Bill for 
a National Conservatory 


Robert L. Owen, U. S. Senator from 
Oklahoma, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 

a the Musical Alliance of the 
“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“IT thank you for your letter with 
enclosure. I should approve a bill pro- 
viding for a National Conservatory of 
Music and Art, and should like to see it 
established under a Department of Edu- 
cation. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“R. L. OWEN. 

“U. S. Senate, Washington.” 





Morris Sheppard, U. S. Senator from 
Texas, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 

ar see the Musical Alliance of the 
“My dear Sir: 

“T acknowledge receipt of your com- 
munication, enclosing an article in behalf 
of a Ministry of Fine Arts, which I shall 
be glad to give careful attention and con- 
sideration. Very truly yours, 

' “Morris SHEPPARD. 
“U.S. Senate, Washington.” 





Carroll S. Page, U. S. Senator from 
Vermont, wrote: 

“Mr. John C. Freund, 

hee “nai the Musical Alliance of the 
“Dear Sir: 

“T beg to thank you for sending me the 
article with reference to a Ministry of 
Fine Arts, and note the force of the ar- 
gument in regard to it. : 

“At the present time, however, all our 
energies seem to be bent toward getting 
the country back to a normal basis, and 
I am afraid any new department will 
have to await the result. 

“Very truly yours, 
“C. S. PAGE. 

“U. S. Senate, Washington.” 





Atlee Pomerene, Senator from Ohio, 
wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President, the Musica! Alliance of the 
United States. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Your letter enclosing reprint from 
MusIcaAL AMERICA, ‘Why the Politicians 
Have a Great Opportunity,’ received. I 
shall take pleasure in reading this article, 
and thank you for sending it to me. 

“Very sincerely, 
‘““ATLEE POMERENE. 

“U.S. Senate, Washington.” 





Senator Wadsworth Expresses Interest 


James W. Wadsworth, Jr., U. S. Sen- 
ator from New York, wrote: 
“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance of 
the U. S. 
“My dear Sir: 

“T am in receipt of your favor, enclos- 
ing copy of the article, ‘Why the Poli- 
ticians Have a Great Opportunity.’ I 
thank you for sending it to me. I am 
very glad indeed to have this expression 
of your views. I have read the article 
with interest. 

“Thank you for writing me. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“J. A. WADSWORTH, JR. 

“U.S. Senate, Washington.” 


Congressman Pell Offers Aid 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
bit — a ake the Musical Alliance of the 


“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“I have received your letter and 1 
the article which you enclose with ; 
greatest of interest. I feel that a) 
thing that can be done for the devel 
ment of a genuine love of art in t} 
country would be of the greatest val 
and if I can do anything practical 
obtain such a result, you may count 
my support. 

““HERBERT C. PELL, JR. 
“17th Dist., New York. 

“House of Representatives, Washi: 

ton.” 





What Prominent Congressmen Say 


Dick T. Morgan, Congressman from 
Eighth District of Oklahoma, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 

er the Musical Alliance of | 
“Dear Sir: 

“T received your letter, enclosing : 
print of an article which you wrote f. » 
MusIcAL AMERICA, entitled, ‘Why ti. 
Politicians Have a Great Opportunit, ’ 
I wish to thank you for this article a1 | 
assure you that I shall be glad to gi\ 
the matter careful study at the fir 
opportunity. 

“Again thanking you, I am 

“Yours very truly, 
“Dick T. MORGAN. 

“House of Representatives U. S., Wash. 
ington.” 





Benjamin K. Focht, Congressman fro) 
Pennsylvania, wrote: 
“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President of the Musical Alliance «{ 
the U. S. 
“Dear Sir: 

“T am in receipt of your letter and in 
reply beg to advise you that the matter 
will have my careful consideration an 
attention. With kind regards, 

“Very truly yours, 
“B. K. Focnr. 
_ “House of Representatives U. S., Wasli- 
ington.” 





Julius Kahn, the noted Congressman 
from California, wrote: 
“John C. Freund, 

ow acies the Musical Alliance of the 


“My dear Sir: 

“I acknowledge receipt of your letter, 
enclosing the article. I shall be glad to 
read it at the earliest opportunity. Thank 
you for sending it to me. 

“Very truly yours, 
“JULIUS KAHN. 
: “House of Representatives, Washiny- 
on. 





Congressman Barbour of California 
Says: “Ideas Are Worthy of 
Consideration” 


Henry E. Barbour, Congressman fron 


. the Seventh District of California, wrote: 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 

Nes pane the Musical Alliance of the 
“My dear Sir: 

“If desire to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter, together with enclosure, 
which I have read with interest. 

“T believe that the ideas suggested are 
worthy of consideration. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“H. E. BARBOUR. 

“House of Representatives U. S., Wash- 
ington.” 





Edgar R. Kiess, member of Congres: 
from Pennsylvania, wrote: 
“Mr. John C. Freund, 

a epeees, the Musical Alliance of the 


“My dear Sir: 

“I desire to acknowledge receipt o! 
your letter, enclosing the article, which 
I shall be glad to read at my first oppor- 
tunity. 

“Very truly yours, 
“EDGAR R. KIEss. 

“House of Representatives U. S., Wash 
ington.” 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 

a the Musical Alliance of the 
“My Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Your letter received. I shall give m 
earnest consideration to your sugges- 
tions. “Sincerely, 

“THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
“Congressman, 10th Dist. Minnesota. 

“House of Representatives, U. & 

Washington.” 





[Continued on page 3] 
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«Mr. John C. Freund, 
— the Musical Alliance of the 
U 


“My Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Answering your favor, which has just 
reached me, I wish to say that I have 
been very glad to read the article en- 
closed. “SYDNEY ANDERSON. 

“First District, Minnesota. 

“House of Representatives, Washing- 


ton. 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 

—— the Musical Alliance of the 
“My Dear Sir: 

“Your letter received this morning. I 
will look over the leaflet entitled ‘Why 
the Politicians have a great Opportunity’ 
at my leisure and thank you for sending 
itto me. “Very truly yours, 

“JOHN R. RAMSEY, 
“Congressman from New Jersey. 

“House of Representatives, Washing- 

ton.’ 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 
<9 ile the Musical Alliance of the 


“Dear Sir: 
“Your letter with enclosure received. 


Shall be glad to.give same my careful 
consideration and attention. 
“Very truly yours, 
“CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH. 
“12th District, Ohio. 
“House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton.” 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 

_— the Musical Alliance of the 
“My Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter with enclosure, which I shall be 
glad to read as you requested. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“MICHAEL F. PHELAN. 
“7th District, Massachusetts. 
“House of Representatives, Washing: 
ton.” 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 
— the Musical Alliance of the 
U. S. 
“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“Your letter received, enclosing the 
article. I appreciate your courtesy in 
forwarding it to me. I will give it thor- 
ough consideration. 

“Yours very truly, 
“FF. H. GILiett. 

“House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton.” 


“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President, the Musical Alliance of the 
U. S. 
“Dear Sir: 

“T have your letter and the article 
which you were good enough to enclose. 
I have read the article. It will have my 
attention and consideration. 

“S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 
“Congressman from N. Y. 

“House of Representatives, Washing- 

ton.” 





“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President, the Musical Alliance of the 
U.S. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“Your letter received, together with 
the enclosed article. You may be in- 
terested to know of the joint resolution 
which I introduced in the House two 
years ago, a copy of which I am enclos- 
ing, which was a resolution by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the U. S. in Congress assembled, that 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ words by 
Francis Scott Key and music by Samuel 
Arnold, be adopted and declared to be 
the national anthem. 

“Louis T. MCFADDEN, 
“Congressman from Pennsylvania. 
“House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton.” 


William S. Hays Expresses Interest 


It should also be of interest to a great 
many people that the nation-wide known 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, Will H. Hays, writes: 

“Mr. John C. Freund, 
“President, the Musical Alliance of the 
. Ss. 
“My dear Mr. Freund: 

“Thank you very much for the article. 
I am going to read it with the greatest 
interest. With cordial good wishes, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WILL H. Hays. 

“New York.” 





These are but some of the letters which 
have been received, with regard to the 
matter. But there is enough to show that 
this great question not only of the edu- 
cational value, but of the human value 
of the cultural and spiritual influences, is 
being more and more appreciated by our 
leading statesmen. And incidentally it is 
evident that men- who have to regard 
things from a practical point of view are 
coming to see the force of the argument, 
as the distinguished painter and presi- 
dent of the Arts Club of Washington, 
D. C., Mr. H. K. Bush-Brown, said, that 
“it pays, as a business proposition, to in- 
vest in the human soul.” 





FESTIVAL SOLOISTS — 
TAKE CINCINNATI 
THRONGS BY STORM 


Biennial Event Yields New 
Honors for Matzenauer, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Inez Barbour, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert 
Murphy, Werrenrath and 
Other Principals — Ysaye 
Conducts United Symphonic 
and Choral Forces—Weeék 
of Music—Handel’s Dettin- 
gen Te Deum and French 
Works Are Among the Of- 
ferings of Week 


INCINNATI, May 8.—The twenty- 

fourth of Cincinnati’s biennial May 
Festivals closed to-day with two con- 
certs and brought to a climax a week of 
musical pleasure which, while partaking 
in many respects of the brilliance of for- 
mer years, was not altogether unalloyed. 
Two years ago the war interfered with 
the great spectacle which is always a 
part of these festivals. Cincinnati has 
long regarded these biennial events not 
only as a week of superior choral and or- 
chestral concerts but also as the occasion 
for the gathering of notables in the coun- 
try and the home-coming of many who 
have gone to other cities but whose 
musical affection still rests in the Queen 
City. 

There is little cause for disputing the 
fact that the Cincinnati festivals have 
exercised an influence second to none 
of their kind in this country. They are 


always given on an elaborate scale. A 
great interest is manifested in them by 





. the citizens, and the pride which is taken 
in the performances is not limited to. 


the chorus and orchestra, but to the com- 
munity as a whole. When this is taken 
into consideration it is quite easy to 
understand why the May festivals mean 
so much every two years to the people 
of Cincinnati. They are a part of Cin- 
cinnati’s life socially, economically and 
popularly as well as musically. 
Thousands of citizens have gone forth 
from the chorus. It has been variously 
reckoned that over 10,000 men and wom- 
en have at one time or another sung in 
the chorus and by doing so have become 
intimately acquainted with the great 
masterpieces of choral composition. 
“hese members have come from the high 
and the low paths of society. It is this 
‘spirit which has made the May fes- 
tival chorus a unique institution. It is 
& very democratic organization, except 


























Eminent Singers at Cincinnati’s Festival 





Photo by Gretchen Dick 


The Biennial Music Festival at Cincinnati Was Distinguished by the Presence of Some of America’s Most Notable Operatic 
and Concert Lights. Here Is a Group of Them, as They Were Snapped on the Steps of Cincinnati’s Music Hall. From 
Left to Right Are: Howard Barnett, Reinald Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, Margaret Matzenauer, Merle Alcock, Inez 
Barbour, Daniel Beddoe and Edward Johnson 


for the demands of musical knowledge 
and ability. That is the only aristocracy 
recognized in this chorus. 

They take great pride in their work 
and their earnestness is shown in the 
fact that the “big” work which is always 
selected for the second night, is the most 
popular with them. Other choral organ- 
izations may undertake some of the other 
compositions included in the festival 
scheme. But the Wednesday night con- 
cert is Cincinnati’s own peculiar and par- 
ticular contribution. That is the night 
when the “St. Matthew Passion,” for 
example, is done complete and begins at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. That is when 
the Missa Sollennis and the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven are given as one pro- 
gram. That is when the B Minor Mass 
is done with a hundred or more high 
school girls singing the second soprano 
part. And soon. The Wednesday night 
is the real big night for the chorus, the 
one in which it takes the most pride. 

This year Franck’s “The Beatitudes” 
had been selected for that night. It had 


not been done since 1912 and the chorus 
was eager to get at it again. The solo 
chorus, singing the part of the celestial 
choir, was also glad to re-assemble for 
the performance. And everybody knew 
that Ysaye reverenced and loved César 
Franck. So they felt secure that the 
performance of “The Beatitudes” would 
once again prove to the world that the 
great masterpieces are done in Cincin- 
nati as nowhere else in this country— 
possibly in the world to-day. 

But, in all the music of the week, there 
is where the greatest disappointment lay. 
For that proved to be the least satisfac- 
tory of the concerts. 

May I be allowed to proceed categoric- 
ally with the description of the week’s 
events, seeing them through eyes a Iittle 
different from the average Cincinnatian 
who has been brought up on the tradi- 
tions of the festival, and whose point of 
view may be a little more free. 1 am 
given to understand that a _ certain 
scheme is followed in the construction of 
the programs of the festival. It has al- 


ways been the rule to present one of the 
popular oratorios on the opening night 
and make the occasion a brilliant one. 
The second night was always devoted to 
the “big” work referred to above. I 
understand the B Minor Mass was origi- 
nally contemplated for this festival, but 
had to be postponed because the planned 
changes in the organ could not be com- 
pleted in time and Ysaye did not want 
to undertake the work with the present 
instrument. I do not blame him. The 
little use which was made of this organ 
during the festival proved quite plainly 
that, while it is undoubtedly a well-sea- 
soned instrument and, at one time, was 
a splendid example of the art of organ 
building, it is no longer capable of hold- 
ing its own with the modern instruments. 
Its action is old-fashioned, its position on 
the Music Hall stage makes it difficult 
to play and what is worst of all, it is 
persistently out of tune and too low for 
the orchestra to tune to successfully. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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FESTIVAL SOLOISTS 
TAKE CINCINNATI 
THRONGS BY STORM 


[Continued from page 3] . 








Thursday night there is no concert. 
There is an orchestral concert in the 
afternoon. Friday night is generally 
devoted to some big work in which the 
children can take part and Saturday 
afternoon is another orchestral concert. 
The festival closes Saturday night with 
a “big show,”—a work which will give 
all the factors brilliant opportunities to 
appear. 


The Opening Concert 


That is a very comprehensive scheme 
and was followed in all but two instances 
this year. The opening concert, instead 


‘of being a brilliant affair, was con- 


structed with a dual purpose of deeper 
significance. In the first half the Det- 
tingen Te Deum of Handel was sung and 
in the second half the Verdi Requiem 
was given. The fact that the opening 
concert of this year’s festival was the 
first to be given since the close of the 
war explains this program. The Te 
Deum was sung in celebration of the 
victory gained by the Allies and the 


- Requiem was sung in memoriam of the 


soldiers who had laid down their lives in 
the great strife. A beautiful idea, you 
will admit, but scarcely provocative of a 
“big show” for the opening. And that 
is what the Cincinnati festival has al- 
ways provided. The opening night was 
like the opening at the Metropolitan. 
Everybody and his wife were out in best 
bib and tucker. This year it was dif- 
ferent. Also the attendance was not ca- 
pacity, as it has been in many years. It 
was a little too solemn an occasion. Mu- 
sically speaking it was not very impor- 
tant. The Dettingen Te Deum is scarce- 
ly a representative work of the old 
master. It opened the first festival 
forty-seven years ago, but that was 
scarcely enough cause to do it again. 
Ysaye evidently did not care very much 
for it. He played it funereally and the 
chorus and soloists were called upon for 
some exceptional sustained singing. But 
the Verdi Requiem, which is quite a 
show-piece for the chorus, was very well 
performed. The theatrical effects were 
not so apparent as when it is given on a 
Sunday night at the Metropolitan. But 
the religious spirit was very finely real- 
ized and the chorus did noble work. It is 
a fine body of singers—not the best that 
has represented the festival, but ca- 
pable and exceedingly well-trained. 

The second night, Wednesday, when 
everybody was on the qui vive, when the 
greatest performance of the week was 
expected of chorus, orchestra, soloists 
and the solo chorus, brought forth a ca- 
pacity audience. But, in brief, the per- 
formance was disappointing. . 


Matzenauer Triumphs 


The Thursday afternoon concert, prin- 
cipally orchestral, but calling for the as- 
sistance of solo choruses and a children’s 
chorus, was again attended by a huge 
crowd. Mme. Matzenauer was the solo- 
ist. She sang the Letter Scene from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” to 
which was added a very pretty para- 
phrase of Ysaye’s on themes of Mendels- 
sohn, quite a welcome concert number. 
Later she sang the Immolation Scene 
from “The Twilight of the Gods” and 
gave a magnificent rendition of the mu- 
sic. It was the highest artistic moment 
of the festival so far and Ysaye and the 
orchestra did their share on an equal 
plane. 

But the real attraction of the concert 
was the chorus of children. There are 
children’s choruses throughout the land, 
but the chorus in Cincinnati sings in a 
class by itself. They are beautifully 
trained. Their voices are exquisitely 
modulated and nothing quite so thrilling 
as their innocent, straight-forward per- 
formances are to be found anywhere. 
They sang the “Magnificat” with which 
Liszt’s blatant “Dante” Symphony ends, 
and they performed their task super- 
latively. Something caught your throat 
when they rose and poured forth the 
stately melody of the old church chant. 
And the lump never left until they were 
finished. It was their only appearance 
at this festival, though they are usually 
given a much more prominent part. The 
local schools work in harmony with the 
festival authorities and this has had its 
beneficial result for both sides. 

Friday night “The Deluge” of Saint- 
Saéns was taken from the storehouse, 
or wherever it has been slumbering, and 
was sung for the second time in the fes- 


tival’s history. It was a holiday for the 
chorus and they did it with much effect. 
But, why it was selected at all is one 
of those mysteries which nobody seems 
to be able to solve. I could find none 
who would take the responsibility for 
having determined upon it. The second 
half of this program was given over to 
the ninth symphony of Beethoven, one of 
the festival’s real war horses. Ysaye 
played the immortal work with a re- 
markably fine classic feeling. He has 
his own ideas of tempi and I have never 
heard the scherzo taken as slowly as he 
played it. But the orchestra did excel- 
lent work under him and the chorus at 
the end, spared a too rapid tempo, sang 
the music better than I have ever heard 
it before at these concerts. 


Johnson Impresses 


Saturday afternoon was another mis- 
cellaneous orchestral concert, the chief 
attraction being Edward Johnson as 
soloist. He literally carried the house 
by storm and it is not saying too much 
to add that he made the most pro- 
nounced hit of any soloist at the festival. 
He sang, among other things, the aria 
from “Andre Chenier” and the two 
songs from ‘“Mastersingers” and sang 
them with dramatic intensity and great 
spirit. He jolted the accepted and ap- 
proved manners of the festival by inject- 
ing some of the operatic spirit into the 
performance. But the audience evident- 
ly liked it, though some of the purists 
thought he was going against festival 
traditions. And how strongly they re- 
sent any interference with these tradi- 
tions in Cincinnati! To disturb one of 
them is to commit the unpardonable sin. 
But, the general public thought Johnson 
was just about “it,” and applauded him 
to the echo. 

The orchestral feature of this concert 
was a symphony by Theo Ysaye, brother 
of the conductor. It is a symphony of 
noble proportions and one of the best 
modern works in the classic form I have 
heard. There is a strong Wagnerian 
flavor to the orchestral dress, accen- 
tuated by the use of the Wagner tuben, 
but the themes are pregnant. It is a 
sincere work and Ysaye played it mag- 
nificently. The orchestra sounded better 


than at any performance all week and: 


gave of its best. The “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
suite of Stravinsky was a virtuoso piece 
which is not as good without the ballet 
as it is with it. 

The festival closed with Berlioz’s “Tro- 
jans in Carthage,” which brought out 
all the soloists, a special chorus in addi- 
tion to the regular body, and everything. 
Musically it was not very important, this 
concert arrangement of one of the poor- 
est of Berlioz’s operas. But it was a 
brilliant finale and everybody shared in 
the glory. 

The soloists at the festival were Inez 
Barbour, who assumed Florence Hinkle’s 
place at the last moment, Merle Alcock, 
Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werren- 
rath. This quartet carried the burden of 
what may.be styled the regular oratorio 
work. Johnson sang in “The Beati- 
tudes” and at the Saturday matinee. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang in “The Beati- 
tudes” and also gave a stunning per- 
formance of Dido in “The Trojans,” 
while also being the soloist at the Thurs- 
day matinee. Gustav Holmquist, How- 
ard Barnett, Anna Kauffman Brown, the 
last two local singers, sang the smaller 
parts, and Joseph O’Meara was the rhap- 
sodist on Saturday night. Quite an 
array of talent, and capable of doing the 
work cut out for them. 

The financial outcome of the festival, 
while the attendance was not quite as 
large as in some previous years, was 
satisfactory. The management has is- 
sued the statement that all expenses will 
be paid and that there will be a surplus 
to be added to the endowment fund. 

L. D. S. 


Hubay in Want in Famine-Ridden Buda- 
pest 


_ Another famous musician is in distress 
in famine-ridden Central Europe. Word 
was received a few days ago from Jené 
Hubay, the Hungarian composer-violin- 
ist, by New York friends, saying that he, 
in common with other artists in Buda- 
pest, is in dire need. Efforts are being 
made by compatriots to send Hubay, who 
is in Budapest, food drafts provided by 
the American Relief Administration. 








Flonzaleys Play at Stanford, Cal. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., April 28. 
—The Flonzaley Quartet gave the final 
concert’ in the course sponsored by the 
Peninsula Musical Association this sea- 
son. Their playing left little to be de- 
sired, especially in Mozart’s Quartet in D 
and Dvorak’s American Quartet. 

M. M. F. 


BODANZKY FINDS NO 
RIPE NATIVE SCORES 


None of Twenty Works Given 
Auditions Chosen for 
Public Hearing 


Artur Bodanzky has announced the 
results of the annual competitive au- 
ditions which he and the National 
Symphony Orchestra inaugurated last 
autumn for American composers of or- 
chestral music and which was brought 
to an end for the year with special re- 
hearsals of the orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall on April 26, 27, 28 and 29. While 
no work from among those submitted and 
played was accepted for public per- 
formance by the National Symphony, 
Mr. Bodanzky and the directors of the 
orchestra believe that the results 


achieved fully warrant the additional 
announcement that the competitions will 
be made an annual feature. 

In judging the quality of the composi- 
tions played, Mr. Bodanzky had the as- 
sistance of a committee of musicians 
and writers on music, and it was the 
verdict of this jury as well as his own 
opinion that he made known. This, in 
effect, was that while the compositions 
were most encouraging, none of them 
was of the degree of excellence that 
would justify Mr. Bodanzky’s placing it 
on the programs of the concerts which 
he must offer to the subscribers to the 
National Symphony. They were not 
sufficiently mature in development. It 
is Mr. Bodanzky’s hope and expectation, 
however, that with the experience gained 
at these rehearsals, some of the com- 
posers at least will within the next year 
produce something which will reach the 
standard set for music in New York. 

Mr. Bodanzky and the directorate of 
the National Symphony believe that this, 
the first of his annual competitions, 
which they fully expect will grow in 
importance as their purpose and scope 
become more widely known, immediately 
prove its worth, as an educational fac- 
tor, by revealing both the strong and 
also the weak points in the _ present 
practices of the musical art by com- 
posers. 

About 100 works were submitted in 
the competition. Of these twenty were 
played. Others would have been heard 
had there been time, but the twenty 
appeared upon reading to contain the 
most promising material. Most of the 
composers represented were present at 
the rehearsals, for it was one of Mr. 
Bodanzky’s purposes to give them the 





opportunity, which otherwise might 
come to them, of hearing their my 
and thereby judging the degree to whi 
they had succeeded in obtaining 
effects which they sought; also of obse, 
ing wherein they had reached their o) 
standards and wherein they had fa] 
short of them, as well as ascertaining 
actual experience the best methods | 
handling the musical material at the, 
command. Six of the composers ¢o». 
ducted their own works; the playing 5 
the other compositions was directed |. 
Paul Eisler, assistant conductor of | 
orchestra. 

From the territorial viewpoint, 
competition was national in its sco) 
composers resident on either coast bei), 
represented with those of inland citi. 
There also was one woman included 
the group, and one work had a po: 
humous hearing, an introduction a); 
ballet by Benjamin Lambord, who d «\ 
in New York in 1915. This was su) 
mitted by Frank B. Ward, of New Yo 
who also submitted a work of his own 

The composers whose works reach 
the stage of a hearing and the works 
themselves were: 


William E. Bassett, Brooklyn, ‘‘Pastoral. 
Rev. J. Beimel, New York, “‘Oriental Suit: 
Samuel Bollinger, St. Louis, Mo., ‘‘Sphin, 
Cecil Burleigh, New York, ‘‘Mountain P).- 
tures’’; Ralph De Golier, New York, “‘La Be!|; 
Dame sans Merci’; Dr. N. Eisenheimer, Ne \ 
York, ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp’: Mrs. Beldin Ger 
New York, Symphonic Poem: Carl Hause: 
New York, ‘“‘Wedding Music’’: Paul Held 
New York, “Struggle of Existence’’ (con- 
ducted by composer): Vermont Knauss, A\|- 
lentown, Pa., Tone Poem; Benjamin Lam- 
bord (deceased), “Introduction and Ballet’’ 
Morton F.. Mason, Pasadena, Cal.. Symphony, 
Eduard Marzo, New York, ‘‘Dawn’’; D 
Robinson, New York, “Overture Fantastiqu: 
(“Othello’’); Elliott Schenck, New Yor! 
Symphonic Poem (‘Tempest’) (conducted 
by the composer); William E. Severn, New 
York, “Abelard and Heldéise’’ (conducted })\ 
the composer): Meyer Silver, New York 
‘‘Funeral March’’: Fritz Stahlberg, New York 
“Rhapsodie Funebréi’’ (conducted by tli 
composer); Frank B. Ward, New Yor! 
‘Shakespeare’? Symphony; Otto Wick, Brook- 
lyn, Overture to Matasuntha’”’ (conducted bh 
the composer). 


Last Groups of Young Musicians Heard 
by Arthur Bodanzky 


The last hearing of America compos- 
ers and instrumental soloists, institute: 
by Artur Bodanzky of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, took place on May 4 i 
Carnegie Hall. Some of these young 
musicians may make their débuts next 
season with the orchestra. Four special 
rehearsals of the orchestra were devote: 
to the performance of more than twenty 
compositions. One afternoon and onc 
forenoon were reserved for young pian- 
ists and violinists, one or more of whom 
New York is likely to hear this year. 
Those heard on the last day were: Bessie 
Anik, Julie Kendig, Blanche Cobacker, 
Samuel Wilenski, Helen Norfleet. Rita 
Marx, Frank Goebelein, Gertrude Bonine 
and Marta de la Torre. 








“*TANNHAUSER”’ NOBLY 
GIVEN AT CAPITOL 


Jorn, Irene Williams, Elsa 
Foerster and Beck in a 
Stirring Production 


It was possible last week to witness a 
presentation of ‘“‘Tannhauser” for the 
first time in this city since the Metro- 
politan discarded it about seven years 
ago, when the Capitol theater gave 
the last act of it as the second of 
its Wagnerian offerings in a fortnight. 
A popular success as great or greater 
than that which attended the pre- 


ceding “Lohengrin” was registered for 
the production, which unquestionably 
did credit to those concerned in it. 
And this fact signifies. Not only 
is this portion of Wagner’s early opera 
more difficult of interpretation than 
“Lohengrin,” but it has none of the mar- 
tial pomp or glitter of the later work 
and is slower in movement. The large 
audiences that foregathered, however, 
gave evidences of keen engrossment in 
the wondrous beauties of this act and 
applauded at the close with abounding 
enthusiasm. 

A picturesque setting in tragic pur- 
ples and blues framed the act. Cuts 
were made in the score, but except in 
the case of Elizabeth’s prayer they were, 
all things considered, made with judg- 
ment and without rough edges. Perhaps 
the attitude of several Metropolitan 
Elizabeths during the last yedrs that 
“Tannhiéuser” was heard there might be 
invoked in justification of curtailing the 
prayer. Irene Williams sang what was 





left of the air tolerably. Altogethe: 
above the ordinary, however, was the 
Venus of Elsa Foerster, a young womaii 
with a soprano voice of exceptional 
beauty and able to show even in this 
brief episode a real understanding of 
Wagnerian style. Karl Jorn, the Tann- 
hduser, declaimed the mighty narrative 
—unfortunately, yet necessarily, abbrev!- 
ated—with much dramatic conviction 
and no small vocal excellence. Mr. Beck 
sang the music of Wolfram, but too drag- 
gingly and without regard to pitch. The 
Pilgrims and Knights’ gave their 
choruses in tune, which used to be 4 
rarity at the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Finston again conducted conscien- 
tiously and with a fine regard for climax. 
The intonation of his orchestra was not 
always perfect. And the young conduc- 
tor will materially assist the cause of 
Wagner which he is so worthily serving 
by speeding up his tempi a trifle. A little 
earlier in the evening he gave a perforn.- 
ance of the “Tannhauser” Overture— 
cleverly reinforcing the orchestra wit! 
the organ in the brilliant finale—tha' 


’ took the Capitol audiences by a: 
a. 3 





Public School Music Teachers Will Meet 
in New York Next Week 


The annual convention of the Easter: 
Conference of Public School Musi 
Teachers, which will be held at the Hote! 
Pennsylvania the week of May 17, wi!!! 
bring music teachers of the Atlantic 
Coast States from Maine to Florida an‘ 
others from the District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Nova Scotia and Princ 
Edward Island. A _ special concert by 
the New York Police Band on Monday: 
a reception dinner and dance on Wedne- 
day evening and a symphony orchestra 
concert on Friday evening, conducted }) 
Henry K. Hadley, are among the fe: 
tures ‘of the week’s program. 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Mme. Savage in “Eugen Onegin” 


F you are a habitué of the Metropoli- 

tan and an Observant Person into 
the bargain—it being quite possible to 
be both—you have probably observed a 
member of the chorus whose work stands 
out in a manner that prociaims her an 
artist in the highest sense of the word. 
This is not putting it too strongly, be- 
cause the ability to appear one night as a 
voodoo woman smoking a pipe and the 
next as an old duchess obviously of the 
Uradel, and be convincing in both roles, 
does pre-suppose ability of a high type. 

Maria Savage; yes, that is her name, 
occupies a position in the company, as 
unique in its way, as that of Farrar or 
Caruso. It is not so much a question of 
the occasional parts she is given to do 
with her name on the program, but of 
the little bits of business, small in them- 
selves but adding tremendously to the 
effect of the ensemble, that make her 
tremendously valuable. For the acting 
of the chorus is a problem to any stage 
director. Make them all do the same 
thing in the same way at the same time, 
as was the custom under the old régime, 
and the effect is mechanical to the point 


of tedium, and on the other hand, let 
each individual go absolutely his own 
way, and the result is chaos. Chorus 
singers, then, as a whole, do not usually 
take any particular pride in their acting. 
Why should they? If things went right, 
there was no especial credit to them and 
if they went wrong, what was every- 
body’s fault, was nobody’s fault. And 
there you have it. 

“How changed all that is now!” said 
Mme. Savage to a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. “We all feel just as 
much interest in every scene as if we 
were the soloists. Perhaps that is why 
one eritic has said that the chorus at the 
Metropolitan, is the best ‘soloist’ there. 
| know that after a fine performance, I 
always come home as much exalted as 
though I had been the person who had 
gotten all the applause and to whose 
efforts all of the success was due. 
Then, we were all trained entirely dif- 
ferent. The chorus being considered 
a unit and an unintelligent one at that, 
all gestures were made together and woe 
betide any individual who held a hand 
or a foot in a different position. 

“We might as well have been all a bunch 
f dolls all worked by the.same lever. 
Not being supposed to have any thinking 
._pparatus, we were not encouraged to 
hink. Observe the difference now. Many 
the chorus at the Metropolitan are 
vell-educated cultivated persons. I don’t 
‘now whether the improvement in the 
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Finely Drilled, Happy, Cultivated, Young Opera Choristers of 
Present-Day Are in Sharp Contrast to the Poor, Under- 
paid, Abused Automatons of the Past Generation—Maria 
Savage, a Member of Gatti’s Choral Forces, Recalls Some 
Stirring Anecdotes of Stars—When Queen Victoria Em- 


barrassed Calvé. 








personnel is due to the improved condi- 
tions, or vice versa. I only know it is 
vastly different.” 

Maria Savage, however, is an excep- 
tion. That is why she stands out and 
why she is allowed and even encouraged 
to do so, for it is not merely natural 
ability that has given her her unique 
position, but years of technical training 
in several of the greatest opera houses of 
the world. 


Miss Savage’s Career 


“IT was born in Belgium, in Namur,” 
she said, “where my father was chief 
of police. I had always sung and had 
been soloist at concerts of various sorts, 
but I wanted to go on the stage. Now, 
it is perfectly impossible for you here 
in America in this day, to realize just 
what that meant. If I had told my 
father that I had made up my mind to 
become a professional naughty-lady, he 
could not have been more furious, be- 
cause conditions in the operatic world at 
that time were as bad as they could be 
even in .the large cities. In the small 
ones, they were relatively worse. Now, 
thank God, all that is changed, and this 
is one of the things I want most to talk 
about, the difference in the position of 
the operatic chorister of then and now. 
But I must go back to my own experience 
in order to give you an exact picture of 
what it was like. 

“The opera company at Namur was a 
small one and the singers, even the best 
of them, were very poorly paid, so that 
it was practically impossible for a girl 
to exist on what she earned in the thea- 
ter. As my home was there, however, I 
determined to try my luck, so I went to 
the manager and told him I wanted to 
sing Leonora in ‘Favorita.’ He consented 
and I sang: But when I got home after 
the performance, the doors of my home 
were closed to me. I was locked out of 
my father’s house for having sung in a 
theater! Doesn’t it sound like a page of 
a mid-Victorian novel? I knew the wife 
of the proprietor of one of the hotels, 
so I went to her and told her my story 
and she took me in. But, would you 
believe it, the next day and the days 
after, people whom I had known inti- 
mately, cut me in the streets and mothers 
forbid their daughters to speak to me! 
So, I left Namur and went to Brussels 
where I was lucky enough to get a 
scholarship at the Conservatoire, which 
kept me alive until I was able to sing in 
the chorus and do small parts at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 


The Chorus of Old 


“And now, I want to point out the 
difference between the chorus of those 
days at the Monnaie and these days at 
the Metropolitan. In the first place, the 
girls, and the men too, for that matter, 
were a pretty sad lot. How could they 
be otherwise on the princely salary of 
eighty francs a month? The men, how- 
ever, were better off in one respect than 
the women, for we had to provide our 
own costumes, our garde-robe as it is 
called. Certain dresses were required. 
First there was a moyen-age, then a 
paysanne and there had to be three dif- 
ferent kinds of paysanne, the ordinaire, 
the coquette and the paysanne grosse. 
Besides this, there had to be a Louis XIV. 
and a Louis XV. gown and a modern ball 
gown. Can you understand that two 
dresses were made to serve for all these? 
This is how we did it. The moyen age 
was the foundation of the whole thing. 
Then we had two or three pairs of 
sleeves which altered the appearance and 
the period of the gown entirely. A 
panier added, made it Louis XIV. and 
by dropping the panier, it became Louis 
XV. Without any sleeves at all, it was 
a modern ball gown! The paysanne or- 
dinaire was a short skirt and a bodice. 
for the paysanne coquette we added an 
apron and red lacings and a few artifi- 
cial flowers in the hair, and for the pay- 
sanne grosse, a shawl over the head. 


“The singing at the Monnaie, was very 
fine. I was doing small parts when 
Melba made her first appearance on any 
stage. Renaud and the'de Reszkes sang 
there often and Calvé. One occurrence 
that I remember, has passed into history 
by being made the basis of one of Dau- 
det’s stories, ‘Un Ménage de Chanteurs.’ 
There was a baritone, quite a fine one, 
named Peeters. He was much in love 
with one of the leading mezzos, named 
Fierens, and when they had roles that 
put them together as lovers, all Brussels 
flocked to see them and hear them. They 
were considered an ideal couple. Finally 
they married and then trouble began. 
The woman was glorified by her love for 
the man and sang better and better un- 
til her success overshadowed his and he 
began to grow jealous. Finally, one 
night, after she had sung very splendid- 
ly, some one in the audience hissed. It 
was her husband! Daudet ends his story 
with that: ‘Et c’etait son mari qui la 
fait sifflé!’ 

“When Jean de Reszke began to come 
to the fore and to make his great suc- 
cesses in Covent Garden, much of the 
personnel of the Brussels opera followed 
him there, I among them. 

“Calvé was one of the company and 
she seemed eternally to be getting into 
scrapes, usually of her own making. 
Once we were ‘commanded’ to give a per- 
formance of ‘Carmen’ at Windsor before 
Queen Victoria. Only a small portion of 
the chorus was taken as the stage at 
Windsor is very small. I was one of the 
number. Calvé decided that she would 
make a hit with the Queen, so at one 
point in the opera she contrived to drop 
her garter, and as she picked it up, she 
bowed to the Queen and said ‘Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.’ Her Majesty received 
the remark in the stoniest silence and of 
course no one else could take any notice 
of it, so poor Calvé was covered with con- 
fusion. 


Another Calvé Story 


“Another ridiculous thing that hap- 
pened to her was during a performance 
of ‘Hérodiade.’ In the final scene where 
Salomé has to stab herself, Calvé had 
forgotten the dagger. So, when it was 
time to perform the happy dispatch, she, 
not remembering the English word, 
turned from the audience, between two 
phrases and whispered loudly to one of 
the supers, ‘Un couteau!’ He being only 
a soldier when off the stage, had no idea 
what she meant. She then sang some 
more and turning again, in an agonized 
voice said ‘A knife!’ and motioned that 
she had to kill herself. This finally 
penetrated the mind of the soldier who 
stood nearest, and he stepped forward 
and gallantly handed her his long sword! 
Renaud, who was Herod, shouted with 
laughter, and the performance had al- 
most to be stopped. 

“At Covent Garden, a new era began. 
First and foremost, we were better paid. 
Then, they were much more careful 
about whom they took into the chorus, 
which was a great step forward, and of 
course all costumes were provided by the 
management. It seems so absurd, now 
on looking back, that it could ever have 
been otherwise. No, those dreadful old 
days are gone for good. I doubt if such 
conditions ever existed at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

“One of the very greatest improve- 
ments here, is having a good, careful, 
intelligent chorus master. As an army is 
said to reflect the spirit of its com- 
mander, just so, a chorus reflects the 
spirit of its conductor and no chorus, no 
matter how fine the individual voices, is 
ever better than its conductor. We are 
no longer considered as a necessary-evil, 
no longer do individuals try to make 
their voices heard above the ensemble, 
and last but not least, the older members 
no longer try to elbow the younger ones 
into obscure places. We all feel a pride 
in a performance just as a star does. 

“A proof of our improved standing, is 
the attitude of the soloists toward us.” 





Photo by Mishkin 
Maria Savage in “La Juive” 


And Mme. Savage pointed with pride to 
the photographs on her walls. All of 
them were of the most prominent singers 
of the last decade, all were autographed 
and many of them bore affectionate trib- 
utes from the great ones of the lyric 
world. 

“T can imagine a singer of the old 
regime condescending to present a 
signed photograph to a member of the 
chorus! And yet here, they treat us 
like dear friends. I have had many of 
the artists come to me for advice on 
little points of action and many a time 
I have made translations for them, of 
songs in foreign languages to be used 
on their concert-programs. 

“One of the prominent American stars 
frequently asks me to criticise her 
French diction. One time I went to her 
after a performance and pointed out a 
mispronunciation, and in return she gave 
mea kiss! I can see myself having done 
that to the star of twenty-five years ago! 
I’d as soon have thought of sticking her 
with a pin when she was about to sing 
a high note! 

“In closing, I want to say that I never 
hesitate to advise a beginner to sing in 
the chorus at the Metropolitan. The 
work is interesting, the opportunities to 
hear great singers and learn great op- 
eras, are limitless, and the living condi- 
tions are all that they should be. Per- 
haps,” she said, somewhat sadly, “ if I 
were a young girl in this day and my fa- 
ther were chief of police here, I would 
not be locked out of my home for daring 
to want to be an opera singer!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


Four Noted American Artists to Sail 


When the S. S. Baltic of the White 
Star Line sails for Europe on May 22, it 
will include in the passenger list four 
prominent artists under the Wolfsohn 
management, who will appear in concerts 
on the other side of the Atlantic this 
spring. These are Sophie Braslau, Ma- 
bel Garrison, Lambert Murphy and 
Reinald Werrenrath. All of these artists 
have been filling concert engagements 
this spring and will be busily occupied 
up to the very day of sailing. Miss 
Braslau has appeared at the Springfield, 
Charlotte, Norfolk and several other fes- 
tivals and Mr. Murphy has been again 
at the festival in Cincinnati and at sev- 
eral other festivals this spring. 








Americans Pay $1000 Apiece for Seats 
at Paris Opera Benefit 


PARIS, May 3.—It is reported that box 
sets for the gala opera performance, 
given here for the benefit of French 
prisoners in Russia, are selling at $1,000 
apiece. Orchestra seats bring from $50 
upward. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt are among the Americans who have 
reserved seats. 
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EIGHT AMERICANS 
ENGAGED BY GATTI 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


Metropolitan’s.General Direc- 
tor Before Sailing for Italy 
Discloses Plans for Next 
Fall—Many New Artists on 
Roster—“Tristan and 
Isolde,” ‘‘Lohengrin” and 
Weiss’s “Polish Jew” Added 
to Repertory—Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night’’ Re- 
tained—Farrar to Sing 
“Louise” — Riccardo Martin 
and Sembach Back in Tenor 
Wing—Edward Ziegler Ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager 


EFORE sailing for Italy on the S.S. 
“Presidente Wilson” on May 11, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, genera]. manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
made public his plans for the coming sea- 
son. As far as the novelties and revivals 
are concerned, most of them have been 
already noted in recent issues of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, the exceptions being 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” new to the 
Metropolitan, and Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 
Weiss’s “The Polish Jew” is, of course, 
a dark horse. Practically all of the fa- 
vorite singers have been re-engaged and 
there are interesting announcements in 
the matter of newcomers. Mr. Gatti’s of- 
ficial statement follows: 
“Before leaving America for the sum- 


mer I desire, above all, to thank the 
public of New York for its extraordinary 
support during the season just closed, a 
support which has established a veritable 
record. 





Novelties and Revivals 


“The Metropolitan’s repertory, which 
already is distinguished by a richness 
out of the ordinary, and which has in- 
cluded and continues to include works 
the most ancient and most modern of 
all schools, of every class, and in al- 
most every language, will be still fur- 
ther enriched by other novelties and 
revivals, for no one is more convinced 
than myself that the genuine vitality 
of the theater consists in the variety 
of its productions. 

“Encouraged by the success of the 
splendid experiment achieved in the 
presentation of ‘Parsifal’ in English, it 
has been decided to produce two other 
masterpieces of Wagner in English— 
‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Tristan and Isolde’— 
with Mme. Easton as Elsa and Mme. 
Matzenauer as Isolde. Also with English 
text we are going to present a work al- 
together a novelty here, ‘The Polish Jew.’ 
The music is by the Czecho-Slovak com- 
poser, Karl Weiss, the libretto having as 
authors Victor Leon and Richard Batka. 

“‘Don Carlos,’ a grand opera in four 
acts and seven scenes by Giuseppe Verdi, 
book by Mery and Camille du _ Locle, 
which has never been given in New York, 
will be another novelty, with Martinelli 
in the title réle. ‘Louise,’ by Gustave 
Charpentier, will be given for the first 
time by this company. Geraldine Farrar 
will be the heroine. ‘Andrea Chenier,’ 
Umberto Giordano’s four-act opera of the 
French Revolution, the book by Illica, 


CONCERT-PIANIST 


(Virtuoso, Pedagogue and _  Artist- 
Accompanist) wishes position from 
June ist to October 1st, or for months 
of June and September. Concert work, 
accompanying or coaching. Excellent 
American and European press notices. 
Address, D. S. H., care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Young woman, experienced teacher and 
pianist, of good social standing, graduate of 
Normal school, Musical Conservatory, and 
of business college, desires position for the 
summer (or longer, if agreeable) with first 
class artist or ensemble group, as accom- 
panist and secretary. Reply C. H., c/o 
Musical America. 





YOUNG man ianist-teacher, conservatory 
graduate an authorized to teach the 
“Progressive Series," wishes position in  col- 
lege, conservatory or _ school. Seven years’ 
teaching experience. Splendid references. Ad- 


dress J. H. Y., clo MUSICAL AMERICA. 


never given at the Metropolitan, will be 
presented with Mr. Caruso. 

“It is probable that there will be a 
revival either of ‘Tales of Hoffman’ or 
‘Lakme,’ and Arrigo Boito’s ‘Mefistofele,’ 
which has not been heard at the Metro- 
politan for a long time, also will be pre- 
sented with Mmes. Alda and Easton and 
Gigli. 

“‘*Cleopatra’s Night,’ last season’s new 
American opera by Henry Hadley, will 
remain in the repertory, 

“It may be stated that not only the 
novelties but all the revivals will be given 
with entirely new and original scenery.” 

Mr. Gatti further announced that he 
has appointed Edward Ziegler of the 
Metropolitan staff to be assistant man- 
ager. 

Destinn and Bori to Sing 


As to the artistic personnel of the 
company, Mr. Gatti said that Mme. Ema 
Destinn would be with the company dur- 
ing the first part of the season, while 
Mme. Lucrezia Bori, who has just ended 
her season at Monte Carlo in good 
health, will be at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the latter half. 

The management has engaged the fol- 
lowing American artists: 

Cora Chase, a coloratura soprano, who 
has been singing at the Reale Opera of 
Madrid; Alice Miriam, soprano, who has 
made ‘an Italian career; Mme. Frances 
Peralta, dramatic soprano, formerly of 
the Boston and Chicago opera companies; 
Sue Harvard, soprano, widely known here 
in concerts; Anne Roselle, soprano; EIl- 
vira Leveroni, mezzo-soprano of the Bos- 
ton Opera Co.; Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
also known to the American public; Wil- 
liam Gustafson, bass, and Carlo Edwards, 
assistant conductor. 

Two European singer's also have been 
added to the company, Benjamin Gigli, 
tenor, from the Scala of Milan and the 
Monte Carlo Opera, and Giuseppe Danise, 
baritone, from the Scala and the Colon, 
Buenos Aires. Samuel Thewman, stage 
director of the Prague Opera, has been 
engaged in a similar capacity here. 

The artists who have been re-engaged 
are as follows: 


Favorites Re-engaged 


Sopranos. — Mmes. Frances’ Alda, 
Gladys Axman, Ellen Dalossy, Florence 
Easton, Minnie Egener, Mary Ellis, Mar- 
garet Farnam, Geraldine Farrar, Rita 
Fornia, Mabel Garrison, Claudia Muzio, 
Mary Mellish, May Peterson, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Marie Rappold, Margaret Romaine, 
Evelyn Scotney, Lenora Sparkes, Marie 
Sundelius, Marie Tiffany, Edna Kellogg. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and _  Contraltos.— 
Mmes. Cecil Arden, Louise Berat, Julia 
Claussen, Raymonde Delaunois, Jeanne 
Gordon, Frances Ingram, Kathleen How- 
ard, Carolina Lazzari, Marie Mattfeld, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Flora Perini, Lila 
Robeson. 

Tenors.—Messrs. Paul Althouse, Pietro 
Audisio, Angelo Bada, Enrico Caruso, 
Giulio Crimi, Rafaelo Diaz, Octave Dua, 
Charles Hackett, Orville Harrold, Mor- 
gan Kingston, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Giordano Paltrinieri, Joharnes 
Sembach (who has taken out his first 
citizenship papers). 

Baritones.—Pasquale Amato, Thomas 
Chalmers, Robert Couzinou, Louis d’An- 
gelo, Giuseppe De Luca, Mario Laurenti, 
Robert Leonhardt, Millo: Picco, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Carl Schlegel, Antonio 
Scotti, Clarence Whitehill, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Renato Zanelli. 

Basses.—Paolo Ananian, Adamo Didur, 
Pompilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Gio- 
vanni Martino, Leon Rothier, Andres de 
Segurola. 

Conductors.—Arthur Bodanzky, Rich- 
and Hageman, Roberto Moranzoni, Gen- 
naro Papi, Albert Wolff. 

Assistant Conductors.—Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, Riccardo Dellera, Paul Eisler, 
Willfrid Pelletier, Alessandro Scuri. 

Chorus Master.—Giulio Setti. 

Technical Director—Edward Siedle. 

Stage Manager.—Armando Agnini. 

Premiere Danseuse and Ballet Mis- 
tress.—Rosina Galli. 

Premier Danseur.—Giuseppe Bonfiglio. 

Solo Danseuses.—Florence Rudolph 
and Lillian Ogden. 

Ballet Master for “Coq d’Or.”—Adolph 
Bolm. 


Zerola Added to Metropolitan Roster 
Bartik Re-Engaged 


On Monday, the day before his de- 
parture to Europe with William J. 
Guard, Mr. Gatti-Casazza made two 
announcements to supplement his résumé 
of next season’s offerings at the Metro- 
politan. . He said Nicolo Zerola, Italian 
tenor, would be in the opera company 
next winter and that Ottokar Bartik had 
been retained as ballet master. Mr. 
Zerola was formerly with Oscar Ham- 
merstein at the Manhattan Opera House. 





OPERA-AND-MOVIES 
IDEA SPANS GLOBE 


Dippel Adapting Capitol Policy 
for Chicago—Taken 
Up Abroad 


The success of the unique “opera and 
movie” policy inaugurated by Managing 
Director Edward Bowes at the Capitol 
Theater, New York, has not only passed 
the experimental stage, as demonstrated 
by the tremendous patronage attracted to 
that huge amusement institution, but it 
also appears to have placed a definite im- 


print upon the world of entertainment. 

Andreas Dippel, former Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, and more recently identified 
with the business side of opera and musi- 
cal comedy production, has been so im- 
pressed by the success of the Capitol pol- 
icy that he has arranged to duplicate it in 
Chicago. Dippel has the financial sup- 
port of a large group of substantial busi- 
ness men of Chicago, but he is not de- 
laying to build a theater especially for 
the unique purpose; instead he has ar- 
ranged with Executive Director Herbert 
M. Johnson of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, to secure immediate possession 
of the Chicago Auditorium for the pur- 
pose temporarily, while casting about for 
a permanent home. The home of the 
Chicago Opera company is ideal for the 
purpose, with its tremendous seating 
capacity and its huge and splendidly 
equipped stage, but the requirements of 
the Chicago Opera company for prepara- 
tory and rehearsal purposes long before 
its home season of ten weeks begins will 
place an arbitrary limitation upon the 
Dippel tenancy. Although the Chicago 





Saeed 


opera season does not begin until N, 
18, a brief preliminary tour of the M 
dle West is undertaken just one mon 
before, so the Dippel tenancy of ; 
Auditorium is obviouSly a summer pr, 
osition only. No information has ly 
given out as to the outlook for quart; 
for the regular winter season, althou,; 
the former New York manager is said 
contemplate building a theater for ; 
specific purpose. 

The Dippel policy will differ from { 
Capitol policy only in that two perfor, 
ances will be given nightly—at 7 and 
9 p. m. instead of a continuous p 
formance, and that alternate weeks w 
be devoted to light musical works 
order to afford the personnel of his re 
dent stock company a breathing sp 
As an example Dippel will open his se 
son shortly with “Gypsy Love” and | , 
the following week will present “Pa 
liacci.” The latter will be followed 
“The Rose Maid,” and it in turn |}, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and thus the 
répertoire will unfold. 

Simultaneously with the announceme):: 


of the Chicago project in emulation of | 


the Capitol policy, word reached Mr. 


Bowes that similar undertakings are » 


process of formation in quarters remo e 
from Broadway—London and Australi... 
In the former the Charles Cochrane i) - 
terests are seeking adequate surrouni- 
ings for the experiment, and in the An- 
tipodes, J. C. Williamson, Ltd., are ac- 
tively engaged in the erection of three 
huge theaters that will be physical re)- 
licas of the Capitol in many respects, as 
well as in policy. Francis W. Thring 
and Cedric H. Ballantyne, of the Wi!- 
liamson corporation, have been in New 
York for weeks, the guests of Walter 
C. Jordan, of Sanger & Jordan, Ameri- 
can representatives of the big Australian 
firm, and have employed their stay to 
make a detailed study of the Capitol day 
by day. 





DAMROSCH FORCES 
MAKE PARIS DEBUT 


Inaugurate European Tour 
with Concert at National 
Theater 


PARIS, May 7.—The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, inaugurated the first European 
tour of an American Sympheny Orches- 
tra with a concert at the Théatre Na- 
tional de Opéra in Paris on May 6. 

As the tour of the French cities is to 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
French Government, Mr. Damrosch and 
his orchestra on arrival in Paris were 
officially received by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Fine Arts and a dele- 
gation of French musicians and digni- 
taries headed by Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Vincent d’Indy and Theodor Dubois. The 


reception and ceremony took place in the 
Grand Amphitheater of the Sorbonne. 

M. Lafere, the Minister, welcoming the 
visitors, addressed Walter Damrosch as 
a dean of orchestral conductors in the 
United States, and said that in this tour 
France desired to give to the Americans 
a proof of its sentiments of friendship. 

In responding, Mr. Damrosch spoke of 
his experience in France during the war, 
continuing: : 

“To-day we come to you not dressed in 
khaki, but in sober black, not with the 





clarion but with the violin, not as mes- 
sengers of war, under the god Mars, but 
as enthusiastic followers of the god 
Apollo. And we are proud to bend the 
knee and kiss the ground upon which 
Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, d’Indy and so many 
other great geniuses of musical art were 
born. . ; 

“We are deeply cognizant of the great 
honor which your country, through the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, has conferre: 
upon the New York Symphony Orchestra 
and myself in inviting us to visit your 
country. It is the first time that an 
American Symphony Orchestra has 
visited Europe. Please accept our musi- 
cal ministrations as a tribute to you and 
to your art, from which we have drawn 
so much inspiration and encouragement. 

“T need not tell you, Monsieur, that the 
expense of transporting an orchestra of 
nearly 100 men to Europe and of main- 
taining them here for two months is 
enormous—more than double what our 
receipts can possibly be. It would have 
been impossible for me to carry out this 
lovely mission if it had not been for the 
wonderful generosity of the president of 
the New York Symphony Society, Harry 
Harkness Flagler. It is altogether owing 
to his remarkable enthusiasm and gen- 


erosity that the expenses of this tour | 


have been met, and to him, therefore, be- 
longs the honor, and to him we give our 
thanks for being here to-day.” 

The first program of the New York 
nay yo Orchestra at the Théatre Na- 
tional de l’Opéra consisted of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” Berlioz’s Overture “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” the “Istar” Variations Sympho- 
nique by d’Indy and “Daphnis et Chloe,” 
by Ravel. 

The Orchestra gives three concerts in 
Paris and leaves for Bordeaux May 10. 





CONCERT ARTISTS IN 
COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


Those Not Under Management 
Form Body for Protection 


and Advancement 


A number of concert artists who at 
present are not identified with any par- 
ticular concert management, have formed 
an association known as the First Co- 
operative Society of Concert Artists, 
with Hans Kronold, the ’cellist, as. their 
president. The initial meeting of the or- 
ganization was held on the morning of 
May 10, at 1013 Carnegie Hall, 25 artists 
attending. Mrs. David A. Campbell, of 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, made a short address, and was 
later guest of honor of the organization 
at its luncheon held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. 





A proposal to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs was 
discussed. By this method, it is believed, 
arrangements can be perfected whereby 
the members of the society will appear 
under the auspices of various clubs affi- 
liated with the Federation. Another pro- 
posal, which met with general favor, was 
that made by Julia Allen, soprano, who 
suggested the engagement of a traveliny 
business representative to book a serie: 
of concerts throughout the country for ° 
group of the artists who were member: 
of the society. Miss Allen pointed ou' 
that no one of the artists individual! 
could afford to engage a representativ: 
of this description, whereas the societ\ 
could make the engagement withou' 
great expense to any of its individua: 
members. Bertram Bailey, baritone, san; 
a number of songs, and Charles Haubie! 
pianist, contributed to a program whic! 
was enthusiastically applauded by th 
members of the organization. 

The society will hold sessions ever 
Monday’ morning, from 11 to 1, in th 
same room in Carnegie Hall. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Hey Rub-a-dub-dub! 

I don’t know what it means, but 
Theodore Dreiser used it as the title of 
what he termed “a book of the mystery 
and terror and wonder of life.” And you 
know Dreiser is one of our most brilliant 
writers and jumped into the limelight 
of popularity and prosperity with his 
novels “Sister Carrie,” “Jennie Ger: 
hardt,” and “Hand of the Potter.” 

Not being able to use profanity when 
I indite my epistles to you, I exclaimed 
“Hey Rub-a-dub-dub!”” when I read a 
sentence in the opening of the article 
with which Wm. J. Henderson of the 
Sun and New York Herald undertook tu 
enlighten its readers a couple of weeks 
ago. In this Mr. Henderson stated that 
an editorial paragraph in the Sun and 
New York Herald had inquired plain- 
tively, “‘what had become of the great 
spiritual uplift which sentimental litera- 
teurs had predicted would be caused by 
the world war?” 

“The writer of this department,” con- 
tinued Mr. Henderson, “has been puz- 
zled about that for some time. Of course, 
he is not supposed to know anything 
about anything in the world besides mu- 
sic, and therefore has no business to 
make observations in the unprotected 
realm of human conduct. Otherwise he 
might be disposed to imitate that omni- 
vorous philosopher James Huneker and 
devote these Sabbath morning reflections 
to exhibitions of vulgarity, ignorance 
and combativeness in public places, even 
those in which the divine art of music is 
believed to operate soothingly upon the 
stomachs of men and the nerves of 
women.” 

Inquiry among my friends developed 
the fact that Mr. Henderson possibly al- 
luded to certain articles which Mr. James 
Huneker—why not give him his full 
name, James Gibbons Huneker—had 
written for the New York World, anent 
certain fistic exhibitions which had taken 
place in the Manhattan Opera House. 

But I am wondering why dear Hender- 
son, who toddles so assiduously at the 
heels of Dean Krehbiel, broke loose. Has 
the old-time war between the Sun and 
the World started up again? However, 
James Gibbons knows how to use the 
knife of the vivisector, and so we will 
wait in patience till he operates on our 
dear friend Henderson and serves us 
a gee that will be a delight for the 
gods. , 

In that article, too, dear Mr. Hender- 
son gives further vent to his spleen by 
stating that “public taste has declined 
in a manner not only astonishing, but 
even alarming. And public perform- 
ance, which in the beginning led it, is 
how being hard put to it to keep up with 
tne demand for rubbish.” Then he adds 
that “nothing of moment has_ been 
brought forward at the Metroplitan this 
Season. This institution has continued 
to eontribute its influence toward the 
lowering of the standards of public 
taste.” 

And not satisfied with this slur on poor 
Gatti, dear Henderson takes a crack at 
Josef Hofmann. You may remember 
‘hat Hofmann produced a composition 
\nder the pseudonym of a certain Dvor- 


sky, which gives Henderson the oppor- 
tunity to say: 


“The confession of the identity of 
Qvorsky with Josef Hofmann was in- 
evitable, and then every lover of the 


great pianist’s art felt that he had 
adopted the pseudonym chefly to conceal 
the Mr. Hyde part of his nature. The 
‘Haunted Castle’ required all the ma- 
chinery of modern orchestral music, and 
when all had been finished the audience 
had listened to a series of unmusical 
shrieks and groans, which might fittingly 
have described an attack of acute indi- 
gestion.” 

Isn’t that just lovely! 

Now the point that I want particularly 
to make in this connection, is to put it 
squarely up to reasonable people, what 
possible gain can there be to the read- 
ers of the Sun and New York Herald, 
or to the publishers, to have a man of 
the admitted ability of Mr. Henderson 
writing as he does, from the point of 
view of a liver and a digestion which 
must be in radical need of expurgation. 
And how can a man who has got to the 
sour and dour condition in which Mr. 
Henderson finds himself to-day, do any- 
thing like constructive work which is of 
benefit to the profession or enlightenment 
to the readers of his paper? There’s 
the real point! 

How will Mr. Henderson meet the is- 
sue that has been put up to him? Per- 
haps later when he gets the opportunity, 
he will publish some scurrilous libel on 
the musical press and try and camou- 
flage it in a eulogy of his bosom friend, 
dear Dean Krehbiel. 


* * ok 


What do you suppose an American 
composer of opera gets, as a reward for 
perhaps years of labor, when one of his 
works is brought out at the great Metro- 
politan Opera House, of which the man- 
agers speak as being the highest ex- 
ponent of the operatic art? 

Perhaps you’d think it was a share 
of the receipts. 

Perhaps you’d think it would be a gen- 
erous check running into the thousands. 

Nothing of the kind. It’s just abour 
carfare. The actual price paid for an 
opera by an American composer at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, I can state 
with authority, is the munificent sum 
of $250, never mind how often the work 
is produced. Indeed it is the price for 
American works. Do you wonder that 
American composers are not crazy to 
write opera for production at the Metro- 
politan? Why, such a sum does not pay 
for the copying out of the parts. 

At the same time, let us be fair and 
admit that the mere production of a work 
by an American at the Metropolitan vir- 
tually opens the door for the composer, 
gives him a certain national distinction. 
His name becomes a household word, and 
so with that much to his credit he can 
go to work and earn enough to pay for 
his food and lodging in some cheap 
boarding house. 

But when it comes to the foreign com- 
posers, why that’s a different story. 

With all due allowance for the fact 
that when the management of the Metro- 
politan produces a work that it costs 
them a great deal of money, that it can be 
shown that Americans are not particu- 
larly prone to patronize such works— 
with all due allowance for that, I say, 
it does seem rather small that the multi- 
millionaires who control the destinies of 
our great opera house—called the world’s 
greatest opera house—hand the poor 
devil of a composer a sum which would 
scarcely buy a good dinner at any high- 
class restaurant for those who partici- 
pate. 

* * * 

Fernando Carpi. of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, left for Italy a few 
days ago, happy because he had in his 
pocket a contract with the Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau—or I should say. with the Music 
League of America, which is now part of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau— for forty con- 
certs, at good prices. 

Carpi, as I told you long ago, is bound 
to make a great success on the concert 
stage. In the few appearances he had 
there last season, he created a furore. 
When he comes back he will bring his 
wife and daughter with him, for he has 
a very charming family. Carpi, you 
know, was originally, I believe, a lawyer. 
He certainly is a man of education and 
culture and a thoroughly polished gentle- 
man, which goes a long way. He spoiled 
himself for last season by staying in 
Monte Carlo to sing some performances 
and later to sing some at the Paris 
Opera. So when he came here, the season 


was already half over and nearly all the 
managers had made their engagements. 
Consequently he didn’t get much chance. 

Which reminds me that things have 
greatly changed from what they used to 
be in the olden days, when managvers 
came over a week ahead and made their 


arrangements for the season. To-day 
most: of the engagements are made al- 
most a year ahead, certainly by all the 
leading musical organizations and by all 


the responsible managers, which is some- 
thing that should be remembered by for- 
eign artists when they project a tour 
of the United States. 

* * * 

Should a dear, soft spoken, kindly 
faced woman with iron gray hair come 
to see you with some tickets for this or 
that worthy charity, or to help some 
musician or musical organization, you 
may know that it is that good, whole- 
souled creature known as Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, widow of a composer beloved 
but scarcely appreciated at his true 
worth in his day and time. 

Mrs. Edwards is, I believe, the presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Musical 
Clubs. There is scarcely any activity 
in the musical life of New York that de- 
serves help and needs it, where you won’t 
find Mrs. Julian Edwards out visiting 
with a bunch of tickets and a smile. 

* ok ok 

A physician of the highest standing 
has written me a somewhat drastic and 
cynical letter with regard to my advocacy 
of what is known as chiropractic. He 
more or less challanges me to produce 
any real cure that had been effected by 
this method of manipulation of the spine 
and the boney structure of the body, and 
which I had referred to in connection 
with the expression of my conviction 
that there are a good many members of 
the musical profession who had suffered 
from the malpractice of an army of vo- 
cal cord scrapers, nose douchers and 
others, though I was only too ready and 
happy to admit that there are some mem- 
bers of the medical profession—though 
very few—who really are experts and 
may be trusted. 

And let me take this opportunity to 
say that no man respects more than I 
do the medical profession, that is, the 
many eminent men in it. Their wonder- 
ful devotion to their work, their self- 
sacrifice, their anxiety to help and save 
and cure, have always avpealed to me. 
But that has not taken from me the con- 
viction that thousands of operations are 
performed which are neither necessary 
nor right and are only done when the 
patient or his friends are known to have 
the fee. 

Now it is a curious thing, with regard 
to what this particular physician has 
written me, that at the very time there 
appeared in the New York American, 
two Sundays ago, in the illustrated sup- 
plement, a whole page describing how 
Don Jaime, a second son of the King and 
Queen of Spain, had been restored to 
health -by one called an “anatomical 
healer” but who was really nothing more 
nor less than what is to-day known 
among us as a chiropractor. 

As the story went in the American, 
Don Jaime had suffered for years, being 
unable to.hear and also unable to speak. 
The trouble was attributed to the shock 
his mother had when, being forced for 
state reasons to attend a bull fight, she 
witnessed the death of a man who was 
almost disembowelled at her very feet, 
as she sat in her box. It is said that she 
was taken away from the scene in a 
condition of collapse and that the result 
of it was that the child. who was soon 
after born, came into the world crip- 
pled. 

As the boy grew up, he was naturally 
subiected to examinations and operations 
by the most distinguished surgeons and 
physicians in the world. In fact, emis- 
saries were sent to this country to dis- 
cover by what possible means he might 
be relieved and restored to health. But 
it was all without any avail, it seems. 
And so finally a decree of the Cortes was 
published, by which he was deprived of 
his right to be the second in succession 
to the throne. His younger brother was 
put in his place. 

And then, it seems, as a last resort, 
the mother went to a certain chiroprac- 
tor, or anatomical healer, and sought 
his assistance. This man very soon found 
that the trouble with the lad was that 
two of the processes of the spine, at the 
top, had become dislocated through some 
accident or other and there was pressure 
on the spinal column to such an extent as 
to prevent speech and hearing. With a 
treatment or two, these processes were 
restored to their right place, with the 
result that very soon the boy began to 
hear and to learn to talk, and to-day it is 
understood, has virtually recovered’ his 
health and is in the full possession of 
his faculties. 

Now here is a vouched-for story, which 
refers to a young man of great promi- 
nence in the social and political world, 
printed in a prominent New York daily 
naper with a half million circulation. 
The time, name and place are given, so 
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that there can be no question as to its 
authenticity. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence 
that just before this happened, Mme. 
de Arostegui, a noted pianist, visited Dr. 
Sauchelli, a chiropractor of whom I have 
already spoken, and consulted him. In 
fact, I believe he gave her several treat- 
ments. She was so pleased with the re- 
sult that she spoke about a friend of 
hers, a woman of the highest distinction 
in the world, who had a boy who was suf- 
fering from inability to speak and hear. 
One of the results was that an offer, I 
understand, was made to Dr. Sauchelli 
to go over to Europe and attempt treat- 
ment of this boy, with the view of re- 
storing him to health. The doctor, how- 
ever, did not see his way to leave his 
practice, never mind what the fee. 

While I am not so foolish as to be- 
lieve that chiropractic or any other rem- 
edy can cure all the ills the flesh is heir 
to, at the same time chiropractic has 
these two great points in its favor: In 
the first place, that it endeavors to lo- 
cate the cause instead of dealing with 
the effect, which is in my judgment the 
cardinal trouble with many of our best 
surgeons and physicians, and in the sec- 
ond place, it uses neither drugs nor the 
knife. 

And only those who have been af- 
flicted, and who have been dosed from 
childhood to manhood, and after, or have 
been pretty well cut to pieces, have any 
idea what that means. 

* 2 

You may recall that sometime ago I 
made reference to the fact that Marianne 
Brandt, former grand opera star, known 
and admired by thousands in this city, 
was said to be in a terrible state of want 
in Vienna. The story got into the pa- 
pers, and now the dear lady is said to 
have enough to eat for at least some time. 
But what delights her most and has 
brought a smile to her sad face, is the 
knowledge that her old friends in this 
commeny are still loyal and remember 

er. 

Friulein Brandt, it seems, felt at first 
a little annoyed that her story which re- 
lated to the frightful suffering of the 
people in Vienna was published, and be- 
ing also a very nervous and high strung 
lady, it somewhat distressed that her own 
privations were being made known to 
the world. But now that is all passed 
and she is grateful for the help that has 
been given her. 

Fraulein Brandt, you 
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one of the first to sing Kundry in “Parsi- 
fal.” Over thirty years ago she sang at 
the Metropolitan. She is now in her 
84th year, but trying to maintain her- 
self all the time by giving lessons, though 
the pay is poor while the prices, even of 
the commonest necessities of life, have 


soared to a point where they are almost - 


unobtainable by most people in Vienna. 
* * * 


A writer in the London Times asks, 
with reference to music in the movies, 
whether a wedding has ever taken place 
in a film without the introduction of 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,” or a 
funeral unless to the strains of the 
“Dead March” in Saul. Gloomy incidents 
that are not quite funerals would be very 
strange without Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Pre- 
lude,” and if a character is indisposed 
at sea he is indisposed to the mournful 
numbers of “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” 

French soldiers would refuse to march 
across the film save to the strains of 
“La Marseillaise.” When cowboys gal- 
lop they gallop in distinguished company 
and are urged on their way by some halt- 
ing notes from “The Ride of the Valky- 
ries.” Once, it seems, a picture dealing 
with Spain, by some strange mistake, 
was not accompanied by a selection from 
“Carmen.” The film broke in two. 

There is yet another convention, at 
least at the smaller picture theaters. 
This is the strange discovery that a film 
comedy needs only the assistance of a 
piano, while a tragedy has to be helped 
on its way by a piano and a violin. 

There is, Fd ome one feature in the 
movie houses to which the writer in the 
Times did not allude, and that is the 
execrable players of the music which is 
prevalent in most of them, and where 
sometimes most delightful pictures of an 
educational character, scenes in strange 
lands, for instance, are accompanied with 
a blare of brass that is deafening, and 


so absolutely destroys all the fine emo-- 


tions the pictures would arouse. 

And then too, there is that most awful, 
awful person, the pianist who plays by 
ear a medley of the latest jazz music, to 
accompany those Jackass comedies in 
which the hero is deluged at one time 
with water, at another with whitewash, 
in order finally to wind up in a vat of 
kerosene, which explodes and sends him 
up to the sky, permitting him to come 
down from the ether in the next film in 
a new suit of clothes of the latest cut. 


* * * 


Writing about the jazz reminds me 
that the subject is of such importance 
that a long cablegram was recently sent 
from London .concerning the origin of 
the word. According to the cablegram, 
the secret is out, and it is an English- 
man who gives us the valuable informa- 
tion. 

He tells us that while Englishmen 
should not be held responsible for the 
vernacular of their brethren in the Wes- 
tern continent, the word jazz, he admits, 
is now as much a household word in 
England as in America. And then he 
goes on to say that the word came from 
the South and from the negroes. Now 
in the South, he tells us, there is a germ 
known as the hook worm, which affects 
all true Southerners. Some unkind em- 
ployers call it “loafer-itis.” The white 
employer, according to this erudite Eng- 
lishman, in the South has many thou- 
sands of negroes working for him, and 
consequently many overseers. So not be- 
ing able to remember the names of all 
his foremen, he generally names each 
man Jasper, which according to this Eng- 
glishman, is a term of the highest es- 
teem. Through the very human love of 
abbreviation, Jasper became “Jass” and 
as the overseer’s principal means of get- 
ting work out of his underlings is 
through harsh and abusive tongue, he 
was often requested to “Jass up” the 
work. The Southern drawl makes 
“Jass” sound like “Jazz.” And there we 
have the word itself. And jazz music, 
no matter what classic loving critics may 
say about it, at least inspires energy. 
Hence the derivation. 

The Englishman who evolved this ex- 
planation must have concocted it as he 
lay in the trenches in Flanders fields. 
It is something wonderful what a lively 
imagination an Englishman can have 
when it comes to things American. 


* * * 


In the Bulletin of the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association, I find a statement 
to the following effect: 

“We shall have contests for scholar- 
ship, social meetings to promote good- 


fellowship and to develop a sense of 
humor.” 
If there is a profession in which it 
is necessary to develop a sense of hu- 
mor, I think it is that of the musicians. 
Think how the musicians must feel, 
when they play to accompany “the eats,” 
and maybe most of them are hungry. 
What must be the feelings of the artists 
who, though paid fabulous prices, have 
to stand up and sing at some great ban- 
quet while “the eats,” and formerly “the 
drinks,” were being consumed before 
their faces. Think what the feelings 
must be of some poor musician who has 
perhaps attracted a large audience, when 
he knows that his fee will scarcely pro- 
vide food for his family, though the man- 
ager may be rolling in wealth. Think 
what it must be for the poor music teach- 
er to go into a house of warmth and 
comfort and happiness, where his shab- 
by clothes are almost an insult to the 
furnishings. ; 
So, whether here or there, in high 
places or low places, it is, as the Illinois 
musicians say, very important for the 
members of the profession, male and fe- 
male, to develop a real sense of humor.” 


The other day in a town outside New 
York, I heard a man who led a parade 
play “Marching Through Georgia.” And 
it reminded me of the time, many years 
ago, when General Tecumseh Sherman, 
in whose honor that music was always 
given wherever he appeared, said to me 
one night at the Casino, at the time that 
Rudolph Aronson and his brothers were 
running it, that if he had thought, when 
he made that march, that it would have 
inspired anyone to compose the song, he 
would have marched around the state 
instead of through it. ; 

Now it is not generally known, but it 
is true, nevertheless, that the late Gen- 
eral Tecumseh Sherman, whose memory 
is honored, had a very tender feeling for 
the ladies of the chorus up at the Ca- 
sino. And so you could have seen him 
night after night, chatting with them 
in the most friendly—and of course only 
fatherly—manner. ; 

The song, you know, was written in 
’65 by Henry Clay Work, a song writer 
who wrote many songs popular in the 
Civil War. He was a printer by trade, 
according to the Detroit News, and often 
composed the words while working at the 
ease. As the News says, “Marching 
Through Georgia” is probably unique 
among war songs in that it was composed 
without appearing in manuscript. But 
it may interest the writer in the News to 
know that the first time Sherman made 
the remark which is now well-known, 
with regard to this song, which he was 
so sick of that he used to stick cotton 
in his ears when he thought it was going 
to be played for his benefit, was in the 
old days, at the time he was acting the 
role of father to the chorus girls of the 
noted Casino, then under the manage- 
ment of the Aronsons, says 

Your’ 
MEPHISTO. 





Spalding Appears in Paris With New 
York Symphony 


Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
linist, now abroad as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
achieved a brilliant success in Paris 
on May 8 when he played the Saint- 
Saéns Third Concerto, according to a 
cablegram received Monday. An au- 
dience that filled the Theatre National 
de l’Opera greeted the American musi- 
cians with warm enthusiasm and show- 
ered Mr. Spalding with praise. Practi- 
cally every distinguished French musi- 
cian was present, among others D’Indy, 
Messager and Hue, and all declared the 
performance was one of the greatest ever 
heard in Paris. This concert was the 
second of three given last week in Paris 
by the New York orchestra. Mr. 
Spalding will appear with the orchestra 
in ety Belgium and England later this 
month. 





Rosalie Miller Engaged for Maine Fes- 
tival 


Rosalie Miller, the young American 
soprano, has been engaged through her 
manager, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, as one 
of the soloists for the Maine Festivals 
in Bangor and Portland next September 
and October. 





Casals Leaves for Spain 


Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, 
sailed last week on the S. S. Monserrat 
for Barcelona. He will return to Ameri- 
re next season for an extended concert 
our. 

















Mabel Garrison Securely Established in 
' Affections of Metropolitan Audiences 








me GARRISON, the popular coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan, wai: 
five years to become an accredited prima donna at that house, but hay 
arrived she arrived thoroughly and, if popular opinion be worth anything, pern 


nently. 


During the first half of the season she was heard with greatest success in t. 
leading réles in “The Barber of Seville,” “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Martha,” “Rigolet 


and “Lucia.” 


Next Season, in addition to operas in which she has already be 


heard, she will sing Olympia in the revival of Offenbach’s “Les Contes d’Hoffman: 
a part which she does superlatively well, but in which she has not yet had ¢ 


opportunity of appearing in New York. 


Miss Garrison has just finished an extensive concert tour and is resting 


her mother’s home in Baltimore. 


She will sail for Europe with her husba: 


George Siemonn, on the Baltic on May 22. 





PLAY FANELLI WORKS 
IN BOSTON CONCERT 


Introduce Compositions at 
Last Program of Musical 
Association’s First Season 


Boston, May 5.—The Boston Musical 
Association gave its fifth and last con- 
cert of the season last Wednesday even- 
ing in Jordan Hall. Under the direction 
of George Longy, the Association Or- 
chestra, assisted by the MacDowell Club 
Chorus and five soloists, presented a pro- 
gram of unfamiliar music in varied 
styles. 

The feature of the concert was the 
first performance in America of three 
“Tableaux Symphoniques,” including 
“Thebes devant le palais de Tahoser’’; 
“Sur Le Nil,” and “Rentrée Triomphale 
du Pharaon,” by Ernest Fanelli, the com- 
poser who received belated recognition of 
his talent in the dramatic manner now 
familiar to the musical public. Accord- 
ing to report, Fanelli anticipated the 
modern effects supposed to have origi- 
nated with Debussy and his contempo- 
raries. Instead of sounding like the ex- 
periments of a composer groping in a 
new and strange idiom, these three Egyp- 
tian pieces of Fanelli’s have the flavor 
and individuality of a composer with 
something to say who uses instinctively a 
form of expression natural to him, with- 
out allowing himself to be hindered by 
academic rules and traditions. This mu- 
sic is essentially dramatic, even theatri- 
cal. Although with the story by Gau- 
thier in mind the listener finds no diffi- 
culty in correlating music and action, 
the music would be even more effective 
in the theater. If Gauthier’s romance 
ever inspires a moving picture producer 
he need go no further for his music. In 
the first scene Fanelli employs a voice off 
stage singing a characteristic melancholy 
Oriental melody. This part was taken 
by Laura Littlefield, who made it one of 
the most effective episodes in the suite. 





The orchestra and chorus together per- . 


formed Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “A Page from 
Homer” and Chausson’s “Chant Fune- 
bre.” The name of Pimsky-Korsakoff is 
always welcome, but this piece did not 
suggest the composer of “Scheherezade”’ 
and the “Spanish Caprice.” Chausson 
was appropriately lugubrious in his 
“Chant Funebre” and successfully es- 
tablished the intended mood. ~ 

The numbers for orchestra and solo- 
ists were Fauré’s poetic “Elegy” with 
‘cello solo skillfully played by Marion 
Moorhouse; Arthur Whiting’s conserva- 
tive Fantasie for Pianoforte and Or- 
chestra in which Helen Norfleet shone as 
a pianist of spirit and intelligence; and 
Chausson’s sad and passionate “Chanson 
Perpetuelle” sung by Margaret Clement 
with an agreeable light voice but in 
rather over-reserved fashion. 

This concert closed the first season of 
the Boston Musical Association, and 
George Longy, the founder and director, 
may well feel that the results have justi- 
fied the undertaking, and also indicated 
the desirability of continuing the organ- 
ization. The Association gave five con- 
certs in which was heard music by 
twenty-six composers: An American 
composition was made a feature of each 
program, the composers chosen this sea- 
son being: F. Stuart Mason, Richard 
Platt, Charles T. Griffes, John Beach 
and Arthur Whiting. Nine works were 
performed for the first time in Boston, 
three of them for the first time in Amer- 
ica. Sixteen soloists took part in the 
concerts, and nearly all of them were 
Americans. 

In short, Mr. Longy has continued in 
his invaluable réle of champion of the 


new; he has again given us new mus 
both American and foreign, thereby « 
couraging new composers; and he h: 
given a hearing to young American a 
tists who might otherwise have had 
wait years for the opportunity of a 
pearing as soloists. He has also prov. d 
his claim: that many good soloists a: 
unknown and only wait for a chance 
be heard. 

The members of the orchestra, choru:. 
and all others who have participated 
the concerts, have rehearsed diligent!, 
and without financial reward. Playe:s 
and soloists are unanimously eager to 
continue the work they have begun. Ai: 
the final concert Mr. Longy was pre- 
sented with a pair of gold cuff links an: 
the following letter signed by forty mem- 
bers of the orchestra: 

“We, the: Boston Musical Association 
Orchestra, wish to express to you our 
appreciation of your untiring efforts in 
opening a new field for music in Boston, 
and our gratitude for the educational be:)- 
efits we have enjoyed while playing unde: 
your leadership.” 

A significant and tangible result of the 
Association’s work is the engagement 0! 
members of the orchestra to provide 
illustrations for courses of musical lec 
tures at Boston University. C.R 





Alexander Russell Gives Vesper Recital 
at Princeton With Violinist 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 4.—Alexander 
Russell, director of music at Princeton 
University and F. W. Raudebush, violin- 
ist, a member of the class of 1922, gave 
the first of a series of fortnightly “Ves- 
per Recitals” on Sunday afternoon, May 
2, at Procter Hall. Mr. Russell played 
in his usual excellent manner Bach’s 
Chorale Prelude “Good Christian Men, 
Rejoice To-day,” the “Grail March” from 
“Parsifal,” the Andante from Debussy’s 
Quartet for strings, two short Dubois 
pieces and an Allegro Pomposo, Saint- 
Sdens. He also accompanied Mr. Raude- 
bush in Bach’s famous Aria and Schu 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” which were finely 
played by the violinist. 





Cadance Meakle Presents Recital at Mac- 
Dowell Club 


A program of interesting content was 
that offered by Cadance Meakle, pianist, 
at the MacDowell Club of New York on 
May 6. Mr. Meakle began with an ex- 
position of the “Holberg” Suite of Griey 
to which he lent a musicianly under- 
standing. Following this came Brahms’s 
Intermezzo and Capriccio, Op. 116, the 
first movement from Schumann’s Fan- 
tasy in C Major, MacDowell’s “Eroica” 
Sonata, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in B Mi- 
nor, and Liszt’s F Sharp Minor Im- 
promptu, to comprise the classical sec- 
tion of the program. Goossens’s “Kale 
idoscope” began his modern offerings ani 
the humerous character of these six de- 
scriptive pictures were well conceived by 
the pianist. Followed Debussy’s Noc- 


turne and finally “The Night Winds” of 


the late C. T. Griffes played with much 
devotion. F. G. 





Washington Rubinstein Club Features 
La Forge Number in Closing Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—“Flan 


ders Requiem,” by Frank La Forge, was 


the chief feature of the closing concer: 
of the Rubinstein Club, with the com 


poser at the piano and Charles Carver. 


basso, as soloist. This was the firs! 
presentation of this i 
Washington and it made such a pro 
found impression that its repetition wa 
demanded by the audience. With excel 
lent interpretation and a full, rich voice 
Mr. Carver also gave a number of song: 
among them a group by Mr. La Forg: 
who accompanied the artist. 
conducted by Claude Robeson, was hear 


in choral numbers by Nevin, Kisserling. 


Spross and Parker. 


Edward Donova 
played for the club. 


W. H. 
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Musical Union, Conducted by Dr. Andrews, Gives its Two 
Yearly Concerts—‘Spectre’s Bride” and “Aida,” Works 
Performed — Lucile Lawrence, Emma Roberts, Costello, 
Campbell-McInnes and Schofield, the Soloists—Cleveland 
Orchestra, Assisting Forces 


OBERLIN, OHIO, May 2.—The Oberlin 
Musical Union, which for years has of- 
fered the people of Northern Ohio a 
splendid series of concerts in its annual 
May Festival, this year gave its concerts 
on April 26 and 27 under the name of 
Spring Festival. The change was made 
on account of the early closing of the 
season of the Cleveland Orchestra, who 
furnished the accompaniments. The 
Union has a record of which it may well 
be proud. This year is its sixtieth consec- 
utive season, and the concerts were the 


188th and 189th. The choral works which 
have been given during these sixty years 
from an impressive list of practically all 
the oratorios and cantatas, as well as 
many operas in concert form. For twenty 
years Dr. George Whitfield Andrews has 
been the conductor and throughout these 
years he has produced works of a cali- 
ber that have made him known through- 
out the country as one of the foremost 
conductors and musicians. 

The Union offered this year two cho- 
ral works of widely different nature. 
Dvorak’s “The Spectre’s Bride,” and 
Verdi’s “Aida.” “The Spectre’s Bride” 
was written for the Birmingham Festi- 
val in 1885, and has been rather widely 
sung in England. The story is of a 
maiden enticed away by a spectre, and 
who is saved by her prayers to the Vir- 
gin. 

The score of “The Spectre’s Bride” 
calls for three soloists, soprano, tenor 
and baritone. These parts were taken 
by Lucile Lawrence, Judson House and 
J. Campbell-McInnes. Mr. McInnes, the 
English baritone, gave a satisfying read- 
ing of the part of Narrator, a rather 
thankless role. In the rather common- 
place music alloted to them both Miss 
Lawrence and Mr. House made the most 
of their opportunities. They were par- 
ticularly effective in the duets and Miss 
Lawrence won her hearers by her fine 
interpretation of the beautiful prayer 
to the Virgin near the end of the cantata. 
Mr. House in his interpretation of the 


spectre did some fine singing, giving 
ample evidence of a voice of splendid 
range and sympathetic quality. The cho- 
rus parts of the cantata, with the rich 
orchestration, were sung with a precision 
and warmth that were gratifying to hear. 

Aida on Tuesday night was sung to an 
enthusiastic crowd that filled Finney 
Chapel. The soloists were Lucile Law- 
rence, soprano; Emma Roberts, mezzo- 
soprano; Paul Costello, tenor; J. Camp- 
bell-McInnes, baritone, and Edgar Scho- 
field, bass. Much interest had been 
aroused in this concert of the festival 
not only on account of the work itself, 
but also because of the first appearance 
in America of Paul Costello, the tenor, 
of whom so much had been heard. Mr. 
Costello possesses a splendid physique, 
and a voice of unusual beauty and power. 
There is much freedom in his singing 
and a richness of tone quality that mark 
him as a coming favorite. His work 
was especially effective in the latter part 
of his réle of Rhadames. The singing of 
Lucile Lawrence, soprano, as Aida, was 
admirable in every respect. There was 
an authority on beauty in her perform- 
ance that commanded the enthusiastic 
regard of the entire audience. The other 
soloists were Emma Roberts, who did 
some fine singing, especially in the third 
act, J. Campbell-McInnes as Amonasro, 
and Edgar Schofield who sang the part 
of the King. The men gave satisfying 
readings of their different solos. To the 
chorus, both in “Aida” and in “The Spec- 
tre’s Bride,” great credit must be given. 
Particularly stirring was the music in 
the second act of “Aida.” The tone qual- 
ity of the chorus was full and vibrant 
and the rhythm spontaneous. 


The Cleveland Orchestra furnished ac- 
companiments that added greatly to the 
success of the two evening concerts, but 
it was in the symphony concert on Tues- 
day afternoon that it had its best op- 
portunity. Here it was seen that this 
new orchestra of the Middle West is rap- 
idly becoming comparable to the older 
organizations which occupy first place 
in the country. In fact, Sokoloff and 
his men in the Rachmaninoff E Minor 





Artists at the Oberlin Spring Festival. 


ductor Cleveland Orchestra; Paul Costello, Tenor. 


Reading from left to right: 
Judson House, Tenor; J. Campbell-McInnes, Baritone; Edgar Schofield, Bass. 
Second Row—Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, Conductor Oberlin Musical Union; 
Emma Roberts, Contralto; Lucile Lawrence, Soprano; Nikolai Sokoloff, Con- 


Top Row— 


Bottom Row—Prof. C. W. 


Morrison, Director of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music; Mrs. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Manager of the Cleveland Orchestra; Mrs. Alice Bradley, Cleveland 
Correspondent of “Musical America”; Miss Mildred L. Ferguson, Assistant Man- 


ager, Cleveland Orchestra; Daniel 


Mayer, 


New York Manager of Artists. 


Seated—Louis Edlin, Concertmaster, Cleveland Orchestra. 


Symphony gave a performance that was 
thrilling in its climaxes and extremely 
beautiful and refined in its quieter pas- 
sages. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram were the two Debussy nocturnes, 
“Clouds” and “Festivals,” and the Liszt 
Preludes. The Debussy numbers were a 
delightful transition from tfe Symphony 
to the more obvious beauties of the Liszt 
symphonic poem. The capacity audience 


was particularly enthusiastic and Mr. 
Sokoloff and the orchestra received an 
ovation. 


The college town was thronged with 
visitors from out of town. Some of the 
more prominent noted were Daniel May- 
er, New York Manager; Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, the manager of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; Miss Ferguson, the as- 
sistant manager; Mrs. Alice Bradley 
(MusicAL AMERICA’S Cleveland corre- 
spondent), and Mr. and Mrs. J. Powell 
Jones. Mr. Jones is the conductor of the 
Harmonic Club of Cleveland, and one of 
its prominent musicians. Fr. B. BS. 





CHORAL SOCIETY FORMED 
IN GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


New Organization Will Eventually En- 
- gage Noted Soloists—Trio in 
Fine Concert 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., May 1.—The 
outstanding event of the past week has 
been the formation of the Great Falls 
Choral Society, which is a conspicuous 
move in the right direction, musically. 
The object of the society is, primarily, 
to further serious choral work, and in 
so doing create a real interest in the 
best music, give local musicians an op- 
portunity of appearing before the pub- 
lic, and eventually have a society of 
sufficient worth to be able to invite 
soloists of national fame to the city. 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, I. O. Blake; vice-president, 
Miss Villers; treasurer, James Morris; 
secretary, John Clarke; choral director, 
R. A. Keyes. 


The G. A. R. of the Garfield Circle 
were responsible for two very fine con- 
certs, given in the large Recital Hall 
f a local hotel on the evenings of April 
14 and 15. The artists appearing on 
these occasions were: Florence Otis, 
soprano, Florence Austin, violinist, and 
Joseph Martin, pianist. These artists 
are being presented under the auspices 
of the National Society for Broader 
Edueation, of Carlyle, Pa., and instead 
if one concert an evening it was really 
three. The singing of Miss Otis was 
i rare treat, her beautifully trained 
and well modulated voice, with its 
faultless diction, being greatly enhanced 
oy her charming personality and splen- 
lid stage presence. The offerings of 
Miss Otis consisted of groups from the 
‘lassics, some French and modern 
American groups. Joseph Martin, the 
young pianist, played from Mendels- 
Sohn, MacDowell, Liszt, Albeniz, I)jin- 
‘ky, and some worthy arrangements of 





old favorites done by himself. 
The Montana State College Regimen- 
tal Band appeared for one evening at 


the Masonic Temple, under the direc- 
tion of Louis Howard. They carried 
with them, as an extra attraction, 


Joseph Sweeney, a young tenor of Chi- 
cago. The Greater University Club of 
Bozeman is responsible for the tour. 
They appeared in the principal cities 
of Montana, and were well received. 
The University Glee Club of Montana 
University, Missoula, appeared in a 
popular concert at the Grand Theater, 
under the direction of De Loss Smith, 
baritone and director of the Music 
Schoot at the University. Ensemble 
singing of the usual Glee Club choruses 
constituted the main features, though 
the solo singing of De Loss Smith was 
a welcome break and addition to an 


evening of song, much of which had 
more popular appeal than real music 
value. L. V. K. 


Congress Increases Marine Band Salaries 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The pay 
and allowances of the United States Ma- 
rine Band have been materially increased 
by act of Congress, as follows: Leader, 
pay and allowances of a captain in the 
Marine Corps; second leader, minimum 


pay and allowances, $225 per month; 
principal musicians, $200 per month; 
first-class musicians, $175 per month; 


second-class musicians, $160 per month; 
third-class musicians, $145 per month; 
privates, $105 per month. In addition to 
the above pay, uniforms are furnished 
and medical, dental and optical services 
are rendered free. After thirty years 
of service the musicians are entitled to 
retire on three-fourths of the pay re- 
ceived at time of retirement, plus $15.75 
in lieu of allowances. If incapacitated 
for active duty a musician in the band 
may, after twenty years’ service, retire 
on half pay, in lieu of going to the sol- 
diers’ home, and receives the regular dis- 
ability pension in addition.. A. T. M. 


ISSUE PROSPECTUS FOR 
STADIUM SUMMER MUSIC 


With Call for 200 Underwriters, Music 


League Announces Plans for 
Out-Door Concerts 


With a call for 200 underwriters to 
guarantee a fund of $100,000, the Music 
League of the People’s Institute, has is- 
sued its prospectus for the series of sum- 
mer concerts to be given under its aus- 
pices of the Lewisohn Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York from 
July 1 to Sept. 1. Combined with the 
prospectus is a résumé of the accom- 
plishments of the league in providing 
music for hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in the Stadium during the last two 
years. 

The first purpose of the Stadium Sym- 
phony Concerts, it is announced, will be 
to place concerts of the winter standard 
of excellence within the reach of all and 
to distribute 100,000 free tickets to stu- 
dents and music lovers. The prices will 
be, as in 1919, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1, 
with the two end sections of the Stadium 
at 10 cents and, as the entire National 
Symphony Orchestra, formerly the New 
Symphony Orchestra, will be used, con- 
ducted by Walter Henry Rothwell, with 
the supervisory co-operation of Artur 
Bodanzky, their excellency is assured. 

Last year a fund of $50,000 was guar- 
anteed by 100 underwriters. This year, 
in order to decrease the responsibility 
of each underwriter, it is planned to 
raise the guarantee fund to $100,000 and 
to find at least 200 friends of music who 
will co-operate to make the concerts pos- 
sible. 

The executive committee has, as hon- 
orary chairman, Adolph Lewisohn; its 
chairman is Mrs. Charles S. Guggen- 
heimer, the other members being Henry 
de Forest Baldwin, Artur Bodanzky, Mrs. 
Winthrop Chanler. Gen. T. Coleman du 


Pont, Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, John 


W. Frothingham, Mrs. Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Lawrence Gilman, Frederick Jacobi, 
Sam A. Lewisohn, Helen Love, Clarence 
H. Mackay, president of the National 
Symphony Orchestra; Florence McMil- 
lan, Samuel J. Reckford, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis, Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mrs. Arthur 
Sachs, Edward F. Sanderson, Alfred F. 
Seligsberg, Mrs. Charles H. Senff, Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, Mrs. William A. 
Taylor, Felix M. Warburg and R. Thorn- 
ton Wilson. 

At the head of the finance committee 
is General T. Coleman du Pont. The 
other members are Mrs. Winthrop Chan- 
ler, Mrs. Louise Ryals de Cravioto, Mrs. 
Newbold LeRoy Edgar, Mrs. Charles S. 
Guggenheimer, Mrs. Frank Haskell, Mrs. 
William A. Taylor and R. Thornton Wil- 
son. Florence McMillan is chairman of 
the audition committee and Frederick Ja- 
cobi is its secretary. Elbridge L. Adams 
is chairman of the publicity committee, 
Walter Williamson of the grounds com- 
mittee, and Cora McDowell of the Sta- 
dium Co-operative Bureau. 

Benyn, Great Carillon Player, to Visit 
Washington 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The 

Washington carillon committee has been 


advised by Josef Benyn, the greatest 
living plaver on bells, who is now at 


Mechlin, Belgium, that he wil! arrive in 
Washington about June 15 or July 1 to 
select a site for the location of the 
national carillon which is to be erected 
here as a tribute to the American soldier 
dead. The movement for the erection 
of such a bell tower is being fostered by 
the Arts Club of Washington. A. T.M. 


Schroeder Publishes New Song by How- 
ard Clark Barber 

A new song entitled “Precious Li’l 
Bundle” by Howard Clark Barber has re- 
cently been published by J. F. Schroeder. 
The song is subtitled “A Song of Mother 
Love” and is a pleasing, melodic piece, 
simple in text and music. The text is in 
Negro dialect. 
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Oratorio’s Star Not Setting, 
Says J. Campbell McInnes 





British Baritone Attributes Setback It Has Suffered in His 
Country to War—Notes Much Interest in Oratorio Here— 
English Folk-Songs and Their Discoverers — “War Has 
Given Depth to British Music” 





By HARVEY B. GAUL 





Pittsburgh, May 2, 1920. 


CAMPBELL McINNES is undoubt- 

¢ edly British; he looks it, yet he looks 
like a cosmopolite; but when he talks, he 
talks as only a cultured Englishman can; 
he murmurs the King’s English in the 
dulcetist of speaking voices. The dinner 
had been a good one and everyone had a 
sort of well-fed amiability; to be sure 
opinions were rampant, but they were 
good-natured opinions and not like the 
before-breakfast-variety, that most mu- 
sicians indulge in when they are trying 
to be sociable. 

“T know,” sa‘'d Mr. McInnes, “that you 
people think that oratorio is dying both 
in America and England, but that is far 
from being true. I must say just now 
oratorio in England has suffered a set- 
back, but that is not due to British 
phlegm or apathy, but simply to the fact 
that England lost a million men in the 
war to say nothing of the vast armies 
of men wounded or blinded. All our 
singers were ‘over there;’ I know be- 
cause I saw them. Well, quite naturally, 
oratorio. is laboring under difficulties 
when there are not tenors and basses 
left to sing the parts. You wait how- 
ever, until the coming generation ma- 
tures, then you will see oratorio blossom 
out again. You know it is an institu- 
tion with us.” 

And then the distinguished 
baritone loaded another pipe of “shag 
and continued: “You say there is but 
little interest shown in oratorio in Ameri- 


British 


” 


ca? I must beg to differ with you. I have 
only been in this country a short time 
and I have no end of engagements to sing 
baritone réles. I must say it is a bit 
thick on the ground just now, and that 
you seem to sing oratorio in groups, and 
not as we do on the other side, through- 
out the year. I go to Oberlin next week to 
sing with the Choral Club and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, and then I go to Phila- 
delphia to sing with Stokowski in the 
Beethoven Ninth. Stokowski was a 
classmate of mine in England. From 
there I go to Evanston to sing at the 
Evanston Festival with Dean Lutkin. 
Marvelous man, Dean Lutkin, he has done 
so much for choral singing in this coun- 
try. From there I go to Boston. Now, 
you say oratorio is almost dead in this 
country; it may be, but from the way cho- 
ruses are giving festivals it seems to be 
one of the livest corpses I have met.” 

Mr. McInnes like a number of others 
of his countrymen, is a student of folk 
song. He has gone exploring and delv- 
ing in the fields of Somersetshire, where 
Cecil Sharp struck pay dirt. 


Who “Discovered England?” 


“You Americans seem to think that Ce- 
cil Sharp discovered England. There 
seems to be a prevailing impression here 
that there were no folk-songs or folk- 
dances until Cecil Sharp -went around 
with a magnifying glass finding their 
illusive traces. That is all wrong, for 
years we have had the British Folksong 
Society. The society had been organized 
a long time before Cecil Sharp joined. 
I am not saying anything to deprecate 
this valiant arranger. He has done an 


admirable work, but then you know, there 
was Stanford before him, and there is 
Vaughn Williams, to say nothing of 
many other men.” 

“Maybe we think Cecil Sharp discov- 
ered England because he came over here 
and discovered our Mountain Whites,” 
the writer suggested. ‘You see we are 
used to having Englishmen discover us.” 

“Oh, quite so,” replied Mr. McInnes; 
“but you see we must be quite straight 
about some things. Percy Grainger has 
made many charming arrangements but 
neither he nor anyone else discovered 
England. We were there long before 
the folk-song renaissance and the country 
people will be singing them in their own 
way long after the faddists and the 
ephemeral cults have passed. I am sorry 
to say that there has been some diminu- 
tion in the interest of the folk song due to 
the artificial stimulation it received. Ce- 
cil Sharp and Percy Grainger have both 
done a magnificent work in their research 
and they deserve all honor.” 

And then conversation became general 
as to the merits and demerits of “Black 
Nag” and “Mock Morris” and other folk- 
ish subjects. Some one asked, “Who is 
the most promising of the younger Brit- 
ish composers?” 


The Younger British Composers 


“Ah, that is a poser,” replied Mr. Mc- 
Innes. “We used to be called a nation of 
ballad makers and ballad singers. I sup- 
pose in a way we still are, but then there 
is a race of young men coming along 
who are as far above the old heart-throb 
ballad as Brahms is above Tosti. We 
have R. Vaughn Williams, Frank Bridge, 
Graham Peel, L. E. Brondwood and oth- 
ers. I am trying to feature their songs 
on my programs. Since the war music 
in England has become a more vital 
thing than it was; it is far deeper and 
not so superficial. Of course we always 
have our Gitz Rice melodists, but then 
we have other men who are trying to go 
it a bit stronger.” 

And with that some one-with a puerile 
mind started the subject of classical 
dancing and so we up and left. 





Announce Plans for the Norfolk Festival 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Apr. 29.—The 
plans for its festival season have been 
announced by the Lichfield (Norfolk) 
County Choral Union music committee 





in its annual report made through 
sponsor, Carl Stoekel. The dates 
the final rehearsal and concerts fol], 
Monday evening, May 31, dress rehe. 
sal of the “Redemption” and “Hora » 
vissima” for chorus, soloists and orc} 
tra; on Tuesday evening, June 1, ¢ 
cert performance of ‘“Redemptio; 
Wednesday evening, June 2, concert p, 
formance of “Hora Novissima”; Thu 
day evening, June 3, concert of orchest 
music. At the annual meeting of : . 
Choral Union held at the home of } 
and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel in Norfolk |: .; 
Friday, it was voted to ask each memh + 
of the union to contribute a small amo 
to the memorial to Horatio Parker, \ 
was an honorary member of the socie 
The plan is to create an Ameri 
scholarship in the Academy of Music 
Rome, Italy, for aiding Americans 
take a course there. A. T 











































Simmons Sings with Albany, N. Y., Cli} 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 1.—The sprig 
concert of the Monday Musical C)..5 
chorus was given April 29 in Chancello»’s 
Hall, under the direction of Elmer T)j- 
marsh, with William Simmons, baritor.. 
as assisting soloist. The opening groiip 
of chorus numbers included French, 
Scotch and Irish folk songs which de- 
lighted the large audience. Other chor iis 
numbers were “Anitra’s Dance” from 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite of Greig and ¢ . 
“Drummer Boy’s Song,” a French sev- 
enteenth century air. The concludi:¢ 
appearance of the chorus was four of 
Cadman’s Indian Love Lyrics. Mr. Sii- 
mons was heard to advantage in a group 
of interesting ballads, the “Pagliacc:’ 
Prologue, a Burleigh Humoresque ani 
“Tommy Lad” of Crist and “House of 
Memories,” by Alyward, as encores. Mrs. 
George D. Elwell was the club accom- 
‘panist. H 





The Lhévinnes in Walla-Walla 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., May 1.—FEs- 
telle Gray-Lhévinne and Mischa Lhé- 
vinne in their concert here on April 2! 
were greeted with unanimous approval 
by an audience of 1100. Their unique and 
characteristic joint recital for violin and 
piano was deeply enjoyed. So much were 
they applauded that they were enabled 
with difficulty to proceed from one num- 
ber on the program to the next. 











Bethlehem 


BACH FESTIVAL 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Conductor 
BACH CHOIR 


SOLOISTS 
MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


ORGAN 


MORAVIAN TROMBONE CHOIR 





FRIDAY, MAY 28—4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 


CANTATAS AND MOTET 


SATURDAY, MAY 29— 1.30 P. M. and 4 P. M. 


MASS IN B MINOR 
Prices each session, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 


Course seats, - - 


$4.40, $6.60, $8.80 








For tickets and information 
Address Bach Choir, Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 








LEHIGH 


Packer Memorial Church 
UNIVERSITY 
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DANCER MAKES AN 
AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Ula Sharon Exhibits Talent in 
Program with Robert Schmitz 
and Mendelssohn Quartet 


Ula Sharon, a limber-legged, piquante- 
visaged young miss, made her terpsicho- 
rean début in New York in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of May 5, at an en- 
tertainment that lacked only trained 
dogs to make it an occasion where a 
pleasant time was enjoyed by all. Miss 


Sharon has talent, lots of it. She has 
been exceedingly well taught, apparent- 
ly, in the classical French ballet which, 
after all, is the basis of all dancing and 
in some of her numbers she exhibited a 
verve that promises well for her future. 
Her work was most, interesting when she 
kept to the more or less stereotyped 
dances. In her interpretative work, one 
felt that she was sincerely trying to get 
an idea across, but just what the idea 
was, was not invariably clear. Miss 
Sharon is said to be but sixteen years of 
age, which fact leaves a wide margin 
for emotional development. When she 
has acquired this, there is no reason why 
she should not become one of the great 
ones in her particular line, for anyone 
who can at sixteen, dance Drigo’s Polka 
with as much charm as she did, ought to 
be able to do almost anything at twen- 
ty-five. 

Robert Schmitz, pianist, was heard in 
a group of modern French compositions 
and Schumann’s “Carnaval,” five num- 
bers of which were auto-played by the 
Duo-Art piano. His playing was inter- 
esting, scholarly and musicianly, though 
the nature of the program hardly per- 
mitted him to appear at his best. 

The remaining attraction was the 
Mendelssohn Male Quartet which was 
heard in two groups, some of the num- 
bers accompanied by the Duo-Art. In 
the a cappella numbers, the pitch sank 
consistently but not always equally as 
regarded the individual singers. Apart 
from this, the work of the organization 
was excellent. Joseph Mathieu, who 
sang second-tenor in the quartet, was 
heard in a group of solos, accompanied 
by the Duo-Art. His singing was inter- 
esting and was much appreciated by the 
audience. : J. A. 


DAI BUELL IN HUB RECITAL 











American Pianist Presents Unhackneyed 
Program in Boston 


Boston, April 27.—Dai Buell gave her 
annual piano recital last Thursday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall. Miss Buell can be 
counted upon to offer her audience some- 
thing unhackneyed and out of the or- 
dinary. She lived up to her reputation 
on. Thursday by making her first group 
consist entirely of Bach. The five num- 
bers were, in fact, drawn from a Bach 
anniversary program which the pianist 
recently gave in New York. 

First came the famous “Goldberg Varia- 
tions,” composed by Bach, so the story 
goes, for the express purpose of inducing 
sleep in a certain Baron Keiserling who 
suffered from insomnia. Miss Buell, in- 
deed, had courage to begin her program 
With a sleeping powder, but she soon 
opened the eyes of her audience again 
with the charming “Sicilienne,” arranged 
from the second piano and flute sonata. 
The “Largo,” arranged by Mr. Humiston 
from the Fifth Violin Sonata, also a fea- 
ture of the Bach group, was very sym- 
pathetically played. 

After a middle section containing a 
Chopin “Polonaise” and two movements 
from Schumann’s ‘“Faschingsschwank” 
the final group was divided, with one ex- 
ception, between Grieg and MacDowell. 
Here Miss Buell had the commendable 
courage to play half a dozen short pieces 
of musical rather than technical diffi- 
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International News Service 


en Slezak, Czech Tenor, From the Most Recent Photograph Taken at His Home 
in Bavaria 


EO SLEZAK, the Czech tenor who 
has not been heard in America since 
1912, when he returned to his native 
land, recently announced that he will 


once more visit America, during the com- 
ing season. Slezak, who was a leading 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany from 1909 to 1912, gave a memor- 


able farewell recital at Carnegie Hall 
before his return to Europe. Since go- 
ing abroad he has been heard in recital 
and opera in Berlin, Dresden, Munich 
and other European music centers. The 
photograph taken above is the most re- 
cent photograph of the tenor and was 
taken while he was enjoying his favorite 
exercise at his home in Bavaria. 





culty. Unlike many pianists, however, 
she did not feel that she must atone 
for playing simple pieces by playing 
them twice as fast as anyone else. 
great deal of real music is compressed 
into the small number of measures used 
by Grieg in his “Arietta,” “Kobold,” and 
“At the Cradle’; and the same is true 
of MacDowell’s “The Joy of Autumn,” 
“Clair de Lune,” and “Witch.” These 
pieces were played imaginatively—with 
sentiment or humor as occasion required, 
and Miss Buell was obliged to repeat 
several of them. She demonstrated that 
technical difficulty should not be the sole 
criterion in selecting music for a piano 
recital. 

For a closing tour-de-force we were 
given Alkan’s “Perpetual Motion.” We 


do not doubt that it could have lived up 
to its title and kept on in the same gar- 
rulous manner forever, but fortunately 
Miss Buell played several 


it did not. 
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BASSO 
Is Singing at All His Engagements 


‘OH, DIDN'T IT RAIN” 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 


G. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 








encores in response to the demand of 
her large audience. C. R. 


May Peterson Scores in Recital in 
Oklahoma 


NorRMAN, OKLA., April 20.—May Pe- 
terson, Metropolitan soprano, scored 
in a recital here recently when she gave 
of her finished art in a splendid pro- 





gram. Classics of Mozart and Caccini 
opened her list, followed by French, 
Swedish and Russian and American 


songs, of which she had to repeat three. 
At the close of the recital, the audience 
insisted on seven additional numbers be- 
fore leaving the hall. One of her en- 
cores, “The Cuckoo Clock,” Miss Peter- 
son had to sing twice. Augusta Bates 
was her accompanist. 


St. Olaf Choir in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 1.—St. Olaf Col- 
lege Choir of Northfield, Minn., compris- 
ing fifty singers gave a splendid concert 
Wednesday evening at the auditorium of 
the State educational building for the 
benefit of the Albany Lutheran churches. 
The choir was conducted by F. Melius 
Christiansen. Among the numbers pre- 
sented was Martin Luther’s “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our Lord”; a “Hosanna” by 
Christiansen, a twelfth century composi- 
tion and selections from Norwegian com- 
posers. 


MIAMI, FLA.—The Cardinal Club held 
its last meeting of the season recently 
at the home of Mrs. F. E. Tobin. Mrs. 
Grace Porterfield Polk, founder of the 
club, will leave shortly for her home in 
Indiana. 


PARIS MUSICIANS 
FIGHT PIANO TAX 


Debussy Honored .at Concert— 
Busoni Applauded As 


Composer 
Paris, April 15.—The musicians of 
Paris in general, and the pianists in 


particular, are up in arms against the 
tax upon pianos. The Syndicate of Com- 
posers is preparing to take action in the 
matter and has already nominated Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Henri Rabaud and Florent 
Schmitt to take charge of whatever pro- 
test it is decided to make. Already the 
newspapers and magazines are publish- 
ing letters from persons affected, all of 
whom complain loudly of the injustice of 
the tax. 

Although the concert season is draw- 
ing to a close, there have been recently 
some interesting programs in the va- 
rious concert halls. At the Concerts Pas- 
deloup, the final historical recital was 
devoted to Debussy. A monograph on 
the dead composer by Emile Vuillermoz, 
was read by Louis Bourny of the Théa- 
tre Antoine, in which full tribute was 
rendered to this master whose music has 
had such a distinct effect upon almost 
all contemporary composers. Selections 
from the works of Debussy were played 
by the orchestra under Rhené Baton, 
the soloists being Nino Vallin, Blanche 
Marot and Marcel Chadeigne. New 
works heard at these same concerts were 
a group of Siamese Songs by Mr. Grassi 
whose symphonic work, “Le Reveil des 
Bouddhas” was given with great suc- 
cess earlier in the year. Germaine Lubin 
deserves much credit for his capable in- 
terpretation of these songs. Other nov- 
elties were an interlude to “Tristan and 
Isolde,” by Paul Ladmirault and a 
Marche Francaise by Roger Ducasse, 
both of which were well received. 

At the Conservatoire, a program com- 
posed entirely of the works of Ferruccio 
Busoni, who has been known to the Pa- 
risian public heretofore, principally as a 
piano virtuoso, was received with high- 
est enthusiasm. The orchestra of the 
Société des Concerts, conducted by its 
usual chef, Philippe Gaubert, and in sev- 
eral numbers, by the composer, played a 
Concertino for clarinet, a delicious num- 
ber in archaic style, besides a Cortége, 
fragments of “Faust” and a Sarabande. 
The entire program showed Mr. Busoni 
to be as complete a master of the orches- 
tra as he is of the piano. The first act 
of “Tristan and Isolde” was also given 
a superb performance in concert form 
by this same organization. The solo 
parts were assumed by Lucienne Breval 
and Messrs. Franz, Cerdan and Dutreix 
all of whom sang magnificently. Phil- 
ippe Gaubert conducted with the utmost 
finesse. 

Recitals have been given by Edouard 
Risler and Jeanne Raunay, the latter of- 
fering songs by Charles Bordes, which 
have been declared worthy of Debussy. 
Jean Borlin, a young Swedish dancer, 
has also had great success, a brilliant fu- 
ture being predicted for him. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


NEWARK QUARTET’S DEBUT 





Ending of Symphony Season and Hear- 
ing of Prize Winners Other Events 


NEWARK, N. J., May 1.—Last Mon- 
day evening the Newark Symphony 
Orchestra, directed by Louis Ehrke, 
gave its last concert of the season, play- 
ing for a large audience Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, Chabrier’s “Spanish 


Rhapsody,” and Glazounoff’s “Scénes de 
Ballet.” Genia Fonariova was the as- 


sisting soprano soloist. 

On Wednesday evening the New Jer- 
sey branch of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs presented before a 
large audience the three prize winners 
of a recent contest held by the federa- 
tion, namely, Arthur Klein, pianist, of 
this city; Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, and 
Graham Harris, violinist. The _ per- 
formers were very cordially received 
and heartily applauded. 

On the same evening .a new local 
chamber music organization made its 
first appearance under the auspices of 
Alfred L. Dennis. The members are: 
Rodney Saylor, pianist; Isidore Wer- 
ner, violinist; Robert Griesenbeck, viola, 
and Udo Gossweiler, ’cellist. The Pro- 
gram included Rubin Goldmark’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 12, Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 8, and 
Chausson’s Quartet, Op. 30. P. G. 
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at SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, SUNDAY, MAY 2, 1920 
Reviews in ENTIRETY as Published in Boston Papers 
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May 3, 1920. 


NIELSEN 
CONCERT 
NOTABLE 


Popular Singer Surprises by 
Exquisite Artistry 











By OLIN DOWNES 





Miss Alice Nielsen, soprano, assisted by 
Jean Bedetti, the first ‘cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, gave a_ notable 
concert last night in Symphony Hall. 

It would have been easy for Miss Niel- 
sen, at this concert, to rest on the laur- 
els of the past, to trade on her popular- 
ity with the public, on the memories of 
those. who so often listened and admired 
her art as a member of the Boston Opera 
Company, on certain semi-popular songs, 
sure catch-traps for applause. This Miss 
Nielsen might easily have done. Happily 
she elected to do otherwise. 


First Rank Artistry 


She had never presented a programme of 
greater artistic interest and value. She 
had never sung more thoughtfully or with 
finer command of her vocal resources. Nor 
must the accompanying factor, the admir- 
able performances of Mr. Bedetti, a mas- 
ter of his instrument, be forgotten. The 
entire concert was on an exceptionally ar- 
tistic plane. 

The music on Miss Nielsen’s programme 
which was most familiar was the ‘Batti, 
Batti’? from ‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ which she 
had sung many times in Boston when this 
opera was given. She sang this air with 
all her simplicity and archness, the fresh- 
ness of tone-quality, the genuine naivete, 
which suits it ‘so well. Her opening air 
was less familiar—the ‘‘Deh Vieni’’ from 
“The Marriage of Figaro.’””’ Other songs 
which tested her talent as vocalist and 
interpreter from many standpoints were by 
Bachelet, Debussy, Dupare, Fourdrain, 
Vidal, in French, and songs in English, by 
Scott. Buzzi-Peccia, Lehmann, Arensky 
and Woodman. The voice of Miss Nielsen re- 
tains its youthful quality. It is produced 
with the same lack of forcing or of strain, 
the same ease and spontaneity of manner. 
Meanwhile her individuality as an inter- 
preter has matured impressively since her 
last appearances here. 


Commands Beautiful Effects 


Miss Nielsen has a finer command of nu- 
ance than before, and a regard, as well, for 
the poem as well as the melody she inter- 
prets. She has a pianissimo which is ex- 
quisitely sustained, but which carries admir- 
ably, and in several instances she gained 
legitimate and beautiful effects by means vo*% 
a tone which diminished, gradation by gra- 
dation, until, in a perspective of sonorities. 
it merged imperceptibly into silence. Per- 
haps Bachelet’s ‘‘Chere Nuit’? could have 
had a more passionate sweep at its climax, 
but the subtler mood of Dwuparc’s Thistan- 
like ‘‘Extase’’ was well understood and in- 
terpreted with feeling and atmosphere. 

There were then songs in lighter vein. 
—Fourdrain’s ‘‘Papillon’’ and Vidal’s ‘‘Ari- 
ette.’’ After this group and after the air 
from ‘Don Giovanni,’’ as also later in the 
evening, Miss Nielsen sang various encores in 
response to the enthusiasm of the audience. 

In the English group her diction was 
very clean and effective, and two strongly 
contrasted songs showed the singer at her 
best. They were Liza Lehmann’s. witty 
‘‘Weathercock,"’ sung with inimitable hu- 
mor, and the tragic song of Arensky, ‘‘But 
Lately in Dance I Embraced Her.’’ Some 
singers might have overdone a certain pes- 
simistic sentimentalism in which Arensky 
frequently abounds, and made the song cheap. 
As Miss Nielsen interpreted it the thing 
heunted the memory, and would not be 
driven out bv the hawkings of bus drivers 
or the honkings’‘of motors. 

Again the diminuendo was employed with 
thrilling effect in the sensuous melancholy 
of the last verse, where, as in a dream. the 
lover recalls hew he swaved in the dance 
with the one who was Iter taken in the 
cold embrace of the tomb. 
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MISS NIELSEN'S 
VOIGE IMPROVES 


Soprano’s Singing Has Gained 
In Color and Volume 





GIVES CONCERT IN 
SYMPHONY HALL 





By PHILIP HALE 





Miss Alice Nielsen, soprano, assisted by 
Jean Bedetti, solo violoncellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert in 
Symphony Hall last night. William Red- 
dick was Miss Nielsen’s accompanist; Al- 
fred De Voto, Mr. Bedetti’s. There were 
only a few seats vacant in the hall. 

Miss Nielsen’s songs were as follows: 
‘‘Deh vieni non tardar,’’ from ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’; Bachelet, Chere Nuit; 
Debussy, Mandolin; Duparc, Extase; Four- 
drain, Papillon; Vidal, Ariette; ‘‘Batti, 
Batti,’’ from ‘‘Don Giovanni’’; Scott, Lul- 
laby; Buzzi-Peccia, Under the Greenwood 
Tree; Lehmann, The Weathercock; Arensky, 
But Lately in Dance; Woodman, An Open 
Secret. 

Mr. Bedetti’s selections were: Breval, 
Suite Ancienne; Bruck, Kol Nidrei; Glaz- 
ounoff, Serenade Espagnole; Schumann, Ber- 
ceuse; Popper, Tarantelle. 


The air of Susanna in Mozart’s ‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’ is a severe test of a sing- 
er. It calls for tonal purity, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of melodic lines, 
sureness of attack, a release of sustained 
phrases that suggest reserve force and not 
necessity from shortness of breath, and 
also a repose that is far from being phleg- 
matic, that is not due to musical or emo- 
tional indifference, but is characteristic of 
Mozart and his period. By her singing of 
this Aria Miss Nielsen showed the fine 
qualities of a lyric singer. 


Since Miss Nielsen last sang here, her 
voice has gained in color and volume, and, 
although she made a long tour this sea- 
son, her voice was fresh and of a youthful 
quality. Only in the second section of 
‘‘Batti, Batti,’’ in the roylades, was there 
momentary insecurity. The group of French 
songs included Bachelet’s ‘‘Chere Nuit,’’ in 
which sopranos for some inscrutable reason 
delight, but it also included Dupare’s beau 
tiful ‘‘Extase.’’ Fourdrain’s ‘‘Papillon’’ of 
a lighter nature-and with an obvious appeal, 
greatly pleased the audience, but the hearers 
appreciated to a greater degree the songs in 
English, partly no doubt because they, then 
knowing what the songs were about, could 
dilate with the proper emotion. 


Mr. Bedetti’s rich tone, consummate 
technical skill, and fine phrasing and mu- 
sical feeling were displayed in the unfamil- 
iar and interesting Suite and in the smaller 
pieces. The Adagid of this Suite is beau- 
tiful in the simplicity and directness of ex- 
pressiop. 

Miss Nielsen and Mr. Bedetti were for- 
tunate in their accompanists. A feature 
of the evening was Mr. Reddick’s playing 
of the piano part in Fourdrain’s song. 
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Another and Warmer Leave-taking 
for Mr. Monteux—Titta Ruffo and 
Also His Audience Entertain—Miss 
Nielsen in New Graces of Voice and 
Skill. 


By H. T. PARKER 





Alice Nielsen Newly Graced 


Blessed are they that expect little for 
—sometimes—they shall be agreeably dis- 
appointed. Counted on the calendar—a 
convenience too truthful by half—the years 
are many Since Miss Alice Nielsen was sing- 
ing pleasurably in operetta. They are not 
few, even, since in maturer voice, riper 
talent and unremitting overwork she trav- 
ersed the stage of the Boston Opera House. 
As some professed to believe, there was lit- 
tle to anticipate when she returned to Sym- 
phony Hall for a concert last evening. As 
a whole audience then and there discovered, 
there was much to receive and to enjoy. 
Into no slough of middle age has Miss Niel- 
sen declined, there to be held fast; in no 
fading routine does she ply her voice and 
song. Rather she has not so much re- 
newed as reconquered her youth. Blessedly 
released at last from years of overwork 
and strain, she has forthwith become young 
again, with the fruit of these years of hard 
experience tempered to present service. It 
is hard to remember when she has so fresh- 
ened the eyes and the ears of those that 
sat before her as she did Sunday evening. 
For the first time, since Boston has known 
her. there was distinction in her aspect and 
her song. 

True, Miss Nielsen often sang a_ little 
cautiously; true. once and again in Zer- 
lina’s ‘‘Batti, Batti’? from ‘‘Don Giovanni,”’ 
her tones did not quite do her will; true, 
also, her voice has lost something of warm 
body and high lustres. For more than 
recompense, however, it has gained an ex- 
ceedingly soft and delicate texture, a trans- 
parent loveliness of tone, an exquisite sensi- 
bility and grace of flow. As remarkably she 
has advanced in finesse and elegance of song. 
A silvery sunshot charm now glamours her 
singing; an intuitive felicity seems to guide 
it. She sang the wistful air, ‘‘Deh.exjene!”’ 
from Mozart’s opera, ‘‘Figaro’s Wedding,’’ 
and in her tones the long melodic line un- 
dulated from phrase to phrase, rippled into 
ornament, caught the shadow of the senti- 
ment behind. Here was Mozartian singing 
to praise for its suavity and sense of style, 
for its mingled poise and plasticity, for 
beauty of contour, for gentilesse—the French 
word is more apt than the English—at every 
turn of form and expression. 

Between stood French songs—from De- 
bussy, Dupare and Fourdrain for distinction 
in varying kind and degree; from Bachelet 
and Vidal for less individual faney and work- 
manship—and again Miss Nielsen clothed 
them, each according to matter and manner, 
in the bright, soft, pulsing texture of her 
tones, in gentle shadings of pace, modula- 
tion and color, in a poetry of mood and 
image that were as shimmer laid by sensi- 
bility upon both voice and music. Every- 
one who frequents Bostonian concert-halls 
knows the rare quality of Mr. Bedetti, for 
the evening turned assisting violoncellist. In 
a mutual poise and fineness, he and Miss 
Nielsen seemed in perfect pair. So may 
even the last concert of a season yield new 
and rare sensation. . 
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ALICE NIELSEN 
IN FINE VOICE 


Capacity Audience Hears Popular 
Soprano in Brilliantly Inter- 
preted Programme. 











Miss Alice Nielsen, favorite American 
soprano, who for many years has enjoyed 
a large following in Boston in opera and 
concert, was greeted by a crowd of her old 
friends and tmany new ones composing -a 
capacity audience in Symphony Hall. Miss 
Nielsen was in excellent voice. Her pro- 
gramme consisted of eleven numbers, but 
she was induced to respond to several encore 
calls. 

Opening with an aria from the ‘‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’’ she next was heard in a 
French song by Bachelet, next an air by 
Dupare, one by Fourdrain and another by 
Vidal. In the middle of the programme she 
returned to Mozart and gave a fine inter- 
pretation of ‘‘Batti, Batti.’’ At the con- 
clusion she gave a lullaby (Scott), and sang 
delightfully the Buzzi-Peccia ‘‘Under the 
Greenwood Tree.’’ Other heartily applauded 
songs were Lehmann’s ‘‘The Weathercock,’’ 
Woodman’s ‘‘An Open Secret,’’ ‘‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,’’ ‘‘Swanee River.’’ In all 
these Miss Nielsen was brilliant. 

Miss Nielsen was assisted by Jean Bedetti, 
a highly accomplished solo ’cellist, who 
was accompanied by Alfred D. De Voto. 
Miss Nielsen was accompanied by William 
Reddick. 








BOSTON GLOBE 
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ALICE NIELSEN 
WELL RECEIVED 


After an absence of several seasons, Alice 
Nielsen, the well remembered soprano of 
the early days of the late Boston Opera 
Company, returned to this city yesterday, 
appearing in a song recital of her own last 
evening in Symphony Hall, where a large 
and enthusiastic audience welcomed her in 
a manner which must have shown her that 
she still holds a warm place in the hearts 
of Boston music-lovers. 

Charmingly gowned, as always, Miss Niel- 
sen’s appearance is still amazingly youthful 
in view of the years which have passed 
since she first achieved popular favor here 
with ‘‘The Bostonians.’’ No less striking 
is the manner in which her voice, a soprano 
of delicate quality and remarkable charm, 
has been preserved. 

Miss Nielsen’s opening number was the 
“Deh Vienei Non Tadar’’ from ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’’ a piece in the style of 
music in which the soprano has always ex- 
celled. She was at her best in a number 
of the dainty little songs with which her 
programme was chiefly composed, trifles 
to which her vyoice and manner lend a 
eharm and grace which raises them far 
above their normal plane. Fourdrain’s ‘‘Pap- 
illon,’’ Seott’s ‘‘Lullaby’’ and ‘‘But Lately 
in the Dance.’’ by Arensky, were especially 
delightful. The singer was obliged to re- 
spond to many encores. 

Miss Nielsen was assisted by J. Bedetti. 
the violoncellist, whose playing of Breval’s 
‘‘Suite Ancienne’’ and Popper’s ‘‘Tarantelle’’ 
were particularly notable. William Reddick 
was the accompanist for Miss Nielsen and 
Alfred De Voto performed this office for 
Mr. Bedetti. 
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Raoul Vidas Will 
Tour U. S. Under 
Wagner Auspices 




















Photo by Bain News Service. 
Raoul Vidas, the French Violin Virtuoso 


Raoul Vidas, the French violinist, will 
make his first extended tour of the 
United States during the coming season, 
under the management of Charles L. 
Wagner and will visit the Pacific Coast. 
The tour will open with a recital in Car- 


negie Hall, New York, on Oct. 9. Mr. 
Vidas recently arrived from Europe and 


will spend the summer in the United 
States. He is accompanied by his father 
and mother and the family will be lo- 
cated at one of the mountain resorts 
near New York. 


Florence Macbeth Tours Pacific Coast 
With Splendid Success 
Splendid success has been won by 


Florence Macbeth, the American colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, on her Pacific Coast tour. On 
April 20, she gave a recital for the stu- 
dent body at the Long Beach, Cal., High 
School, and on April 21, at the Atkins 
Theater at Marysville, Cal. On Apr'‘l 23, 
Miss Macbeth appeared for the Nevada 
Musical Club at Reno, Nev., where her 
recital was a distinct success. Her ac- 
companist in her concerts is George 
Roberts, the young American pianist, 
who has performed his share of the re- 
citals with distinction. 





Muri Silba Collaborates With Sinsheimer 
Quartet in Holyoke, Mass. 

HOLYOKE, MAss, April 30.—The Sins- 
heimer Quartet of New York gave an in- 
teresting concert here recently at the 
Hotel Nenotuck with Muri Silba, pianist. 
Bernard Sinsheimer and his associates 
gave a splendid performance of the De- 
bussy Quartet, Op. 10, Dvorak’s Quartet, 
Op. 96 and also achieved fine results in 
the Schumann Quintet for piano and 
strings in which Miss Silba played her 
part admirably. Miss Silba offered as a 
solo the Chopin Ballade in A Flat in 
which she won her audience completely. 





Nice Hears Excellent Opera at Close of 
Season 


NICE, FRANCE, April 20.—As a tasty 
morsel for the end of the season at the 
Municipal Casino, the management has 
given us a very remarkable performance 
of “Rigoletto” with Mlle. Vécart as Gilda 
and Jean Marny in the name part. Both 
singers are from the Opéra Comique. 
At Cannes, Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and 
Lecocq’s “La Fille de Mme. Angot” have 
been sung with great success by Andrée 
Vally, Jeanne Morlet, Angéle Gril and 
Messrs. Borel and Campanola. 

PIERRE BOREL. 


Ottawa Symphony in Concert 


OTTAWA, CANADA, April 24.—Although 
the march forward of the Ottawa Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been so steady as 
to lead one to expect much from it at 
every new appearance, every music-lover 
was agreeably astounded at the striking 
improvement it revealed at its last con- 
cert. The strings, always a tower of 
strength, in the past, were particularly 
dependable and responded with admir- 
able ensemble to the conductor’s slightest 
desire; the wood-wind showed up well 
and the brasses, if in the past they have 
left something to be desired, redeemed 









































Reveries by 


A garden idyl 
The hills of dawn 
For love and thee 








lf is the unanimous opinion of singers and critics that this 
latest song by Oley Speaks will rival in popularity such songs 
of his as Sylvia, Morning and The Secret. 


Recent successful songs by Oley Speaks 


3 East 43d St. - G. SCHIRMER - New York 


Oley Speaks 


Let not your heart be troubled 
The evening hour 
Light at evening-time 























Eleanor Painter as a Nature Lover 











Eleanor Painter, Prima Donna of the “Florodora” Revival, Snapped in a Moment 
of Leisure on Riverside Drive 


USY as she is singing the leading role in the big revival of Leslie Stuart’s 
“Florodora” at the Century Theater, New York, Eleanor Painter finds time for 


relaxation along Riverside Drive in the afternoons of bright days. 


In the above 


snapshot she is seen in one of these moments, amusing herself with the squirrels 


along the drive. 


Miss Painter is to appear at the Opéra Comique in Paris and at 


the opera at Covent Garden in London after her engagement in “Florodora” closes 


this spring. 





themselves to a marked degree, this time. 
Thanks to the indefatigable work of 
Conductor Donald Heins, there is very 
little of that amateurish uncertainty so 
characteristic of most voluntary organi- 
zations. The soloists, J. Campbell-Mc- 
Innes, baritone, and Charles Mathe, ’cel- 
list, were pleasing and received unmis- 
takable approval. The orchestra’s pro- 
gram comprised works of Weber, Tchai- 
kovsky, Debussy and Elgar. | Ae 





San Carlo Opera Closes Musical Season 
in Colorado Springs 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., May 1.—The 
Musical Club brought its series of artist 
concerts to a conclusion with a_ per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” recently by the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Co. at the 
Burns Theater, marking the third con- 
secutive season that. this admirable 
troupe has been heard here under the 
club’s auspices. These operatic per- 
formances, it has been found, appeal 
more strongly to local music lovers than 
any other of the club’s offerings. 

The concluding concert of the club 
orchestra’s season was given April 25. 
The Rotary Club backed this enterprise. 
Bernard Vessey, chorister of the Rotar- 
ians, was the tenor soloist. 

oo 


National Capital Greets St. Olaf Choir 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Wash- 
ington had the pleasure of hearing for 
the first time the St. Olaf Lutheran 
Choir in a program of old chorales and 
sacred choruses for the most part of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; with a few of the more modern 
by Grieg and Gretchaninoff. The _bal- 
ance of the organization was excellent, 
their attacks sure and their interpreta- 
tion inspiring. F. Melius Christiansen 
made a director of the first rank. That 
there was no musical accompaniment to 
the singing, accentuated the pure beauty 
of the voices. W. H. 
University of Virginia to Have Great 

Amphitheater for Concerts 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, May 2.—Plans 
prepared by Fiske Kimball, architect, for 
the open air amphitheater at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, for which a gift from 
Paul G. MelIntire of $60,000 was an- 


L 


nounced by President Alderman in his 
recent Founder’s Day address, closely 
follow the famous amphitheater in the 
Boboli Gardens of the Pitti palace in 
Florence. The amphitheater is for use 
in all public functions requiring great 
seating capacity, but it is especially de- 
signed for the extension of the concerts 
which have been begun this year at the 
University under the auspices of the 
MelIntire School of Fine Arts. The total 
seating capacity of 3600 will permit the 
securing of the most famous artists, and 
the institution of an annual music festi- 
val of several days. duration. It is 
planned to make this event a leading 
feature in the musical life of the State 
and to attract to it many from a distance 
by the aid of excursion rates on the 
railroads and by reduced admission to 
teachers in the public schools of the 
State. 


Emma Roberts Is Soloist With Russian 
Symphony in Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 1.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, with Modest Alt- 
schuler conducting, was heard by an ap- 
preciative audience Saturday evening in 
the state armory under the management 
of the Capitol Concert Company. The 
program was Russian throughout and in- 
cluded Kalinnikoff’s Symphony in G 
Minor; the “Three Palms” of Spendia- 
row and closed with the “Marche Slave” 
of Tchaikovsky. - Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto, was assisting soloist, and was 
heard in an aria from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” Negro spirituals, and as an encore 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” H. 





Concert of Indian Music in Miami 
MIAMI, FLA., May 5.—On April 23, the 
Baldwin Hall School gave a unique pro- 


gram of Indian music and although much 
of it was not of value musically, on the 
whole, it was a pleasing program. Mrs. 
McDonald, director of music, appeared 
in Seminole squaw costume and all the 
students were in costumes of the various 
tribes. On Tuesday the Miami Sym- 
phony orchestra gave the first of the 
summer series of weekly concerts with 
Mrs. John R. Livingston as_ soloist. 
Many new players have been added dur- 
ing the winter. Maurice Karp is con- 
ductor. 
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N the “jacket” of the new edition of 
“The Standard Operaglass’* by 
Charles Annesley, just issued by Bren- 
tano’s, appears the claim that it is “the 
most complete book of opera synopses 


published.” As is the case with most 
“jackets,” the claim is badly expressed. 
No complete book can ever be made of 
operas while new ones are being written 
and: produced daily; furthermore, if the 
book were complete, it could be neither 
more nor less so. What the writer prob- 
ably means, is that the book contains the 
synopses of more operas than any volume 
of the kind yet published in English; 
which is no doubt the case. At any rate, 
the plots of 235 of them are detailed; the 
titles comprising operas old and new; in 
languages various; of plots tragic, comic 
and mixed; operas well-known and 
operas seldom heard of. 

The stories are told in the briefest and 
simplest possible manner; no attempt is 
made to include musical details or criti- 
cism; and the small size of the volume 
makes it most convenient to carry about. 
As for the style, James Huneker remarks 
of the author in his clever preface to the 
book: ‘“‘He reverences the classics, does 
not disdain mediocrity, admires Wagner, 
and is liberal to the younger men.” What 
more can one ask? G. Fe 





ANY aids to the study of our native 


musicians’ productions have been put 
forth in recent years, in which time a 
real interest has been shown in knowing 
where Mr. Chadwick of Boston was born, 
where he studied etc., as well as where 
Mr. d’Indy of Paris saw first the light 
of day. MusIcAL AMERICA has aided in 
this with its admirable series of thumb- 
nail sketches, entitled “Contemporary 
American Musicians,” which series has 
appeared each week for the last two 
years on the page opposite the editorial 


page. 


*“The Standard Operaglass.”” By Charles 
Annesley. (New York: Brentano’s.) Pp. 791. 





Mrs. Frederick Schuyler Wardwell has 
contributed much to the needs of persons 
interested in finding out about our native 
composers. Her previous books on the 
subject have been well received and wide- 
ly distributed. In her series, “Plan of 
Study on Musical History,” she has re- 
cently issued a new book entitled “Amer- 
ican Music,”* which contains futobi- 
ographical sketches and music for pro- 
grams, designed for the use of clubs, 
schools, teachers and students. This fine 
and progressive woman, who has been an 
active worker in the cause of American 
music has written to the composers per- 


-sonally and has obtained from them the 


material about their work, which appears 
in the volume. This might indeed be 
called information at first hand. And it 
is. It is simple, direct and to the point 
and opinions are not expressed as to the 
value of the various composers’ works 
that are listed. Here and there a com- 
poser states the technical difficulty of a 
piece, recommending it to advanced play- 
ers, etc., but that is scarcely critical 
opinion. 

There is a fine outline of American 
music, dividing things up into the “Ab- 
original Period,” “Colonial Period,” “Ne- 
gro Music,” “The Founders,” “Germanic 
Influences,” “The Romanticists,” “Song 
Writers,” “Neo-Classicists,” “Gallic In- 
fluences,” “Song Composers with Mod- 
ernist Tendencies,” and “Women Com- 
posers” and a list of American operas 
from Louis Adolph Coerne’s “Zenobia,” 
heard in Bremen in 1905, to Henry Had- 
ley’s “Cleopatra’s Night,” produced this 
year by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and John Adam Hugo’s “The Tem- 
ple Dancer,” produced last year by the 


same company. 


The autobiographical sketches number 
some one hundred twenty, roughly speak- 
ing. There are also paragraphs on the 
organ in America by J. Warren Andrews, 
Will C. Macfarlane and H. Alexander 
Matthews. Lists of entirely American 
organ works have been prepared for the 
book by Mr. Andrews and R. Huntington 


Woodman, two lists that are scarcely 
as comprehensive as one might wish for. 
That very unrepresentative all-American 


’ piano recital program, which for unex- 


plained reasons Josef Hofmann deliv- 
ered at Carnegie Hall one day during 
the war is to be found on Page 172. A 
better one is Percy Grainger’s list on 
Page 77. One finds a few names of 
composers, whose music is published by 
American firms, but who are not Ameri- 
cans, either by naturalization or resi- 
dence. Whereas we are of those who de- 
sire to give the widest interpretation to 
the word American as applied to a com- 
poser, it is not necessary to include Alma 
Goatley, the English song composer, in a 
volume of this kind, even if, her music 
is issued here. We know her work and 
have praised it recently in a signed 





article in this pournal. But she is 
English composer. The only error 
find is that the cut of the photogr: 
of Cecil Burleigh appears with the ske 

of Ralph Cox, instead of with the ske 
of Mr. Burleigh. Most of the sketc 
are graced with cuts of photographs 
the composers. We have been shoc 
considerably noting how many of 
men do not give a date of birth. TT); 
used to be a peculiarly feminine sin «+ 
omission. Is the stronger sex growi-¢ 
weaker? 

Mrs. Wardwell deserves much pra <¢ 
for her work. She has placed before :'\. 
public a little volume, that cannot f, j| 
to be of the greatest service in prepar 
programs, papers, etc. The book is nj 
ly gotten up with an attractive co 
printed in gold lettering on white | 
elled paper. ms W. K 





* “American Music.” Autobiograph 
Sketches and Music for Programs. By \\ . 
Frederick Schuyler Wardwell. Illustra: 
Paper, pp. 172. (Stamford, Conn.: Publis 
by the Author.) 





HEAR WEST VIRGINIANS 





Morgantown Has Two Excellent Con- 
certs by University Men 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., May 5.—The 
University Choir gave its annual concert 
before a large audience in Commence- 
ment Hall on April 29. The program 
was well chosen and exceptionally well 
given. The chorus numbers included a 
group of old English songs, a Russian 
group, and an Irish Ballad, ‘“‘Phandrig 
Crohoore,” by C. Villiers Stanford. The 
solos included a duet for two baritones 
by Handel, “The Lord is a Man of War,” 
sung by Louis Gilmore and Charles 
Ahrens; the duet from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” sung by Virginia Shaw and Mrs. 
Edna Layman-Morris; and the duet from 
Act II of “Aida,” “’Neath the Chances 
of Battle,” sung by Inez Davis and Mary 
Williams; also Woodman’s “O Blessed 
Day” sung by Anna DeLynn and Edgar 
Barrett. The entire program showed 
the result of much careful training 
under Conductor Black, director of the 
School of Music and instructor in sing- 


ing. 





JOSIE PUJOL 


Violinist 





MARGUERITE RINGO 


Soprano 


Overflow Audience in Cuba, Second Concert Necessary 
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JOSE PUJOL MARGUERITE RINGO CONCERT TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


THEATRE CROWDED UNANIMOUS PRAISE 


CONCERT ARRANGED MAY SEVENTH 


MAR IBONA 


FROM CRITICS SECOND 
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On the evening of April 20, the Uni- 
versity Philharmonic Orchestra gave its 
annual concert in Commencement H:!], 
The program was made up of the more 
popular classical music and was suifi- 
ciently varied in character to please the 
average audience. Of the orchestra! 
numbers the following deserve especial 
mention: the first movement of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky excerpts and Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance.” The soloists were Vir- 
ginia Shaw, soprano; Louis Gilmore, 
baritone; Herbert Briggs, violinist, and 
Cyrus Maxwell, cornetist. Max Donner 
of the School of Music is director of the 
orchestra. A. C. J. 





Greta Torpadie and de Stefano in Joint 
Recital in New Haven 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., April 30.—The 
concert given by Greta Torpadie, so- 
prano, and Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
at the New Haven Lawn Club on Wednes- 
day afternoon proved an event of consid- 
erable enjoyment for the many who hai 
assembled to hear these sterling artists. 
Both artists were recalled numerous 
times, so insistent were their auditors. 

The annual prize competition in organ 
playing for students in the School of 
Music at Yale took place in Woolsey Hall, 
April 22. The order of playing was de- 
cided by lot. A. T. 





Fort Worth Honors Mrs. Seiberling 


ForT WortH, TEx., April 27.—A dis- 
tinguished guest in Fort Worth, on Mon- 
day, April 26, was Mrs. Frank A. Seiber- 
ling, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, who stopped in Fort 
Worth to visit Mrs. John F. Lyons, re- 
cording secretary of the National Federa- 
tion, on her way from California to San 
Antonio, Tex., where she will attend the 
Texas Convention of Music Clubs. The 
Harmony Club, of which Mrs. Lyons is 
president, gave a musical-tea Monday 
afternoon in honor of Mrs. Seiberling. 
The program consisted of a song cycle 
by Carl Venth, entitled ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding,” and was sung by the quartet 
of Temple Beth-El, with the composer 
at the piano. Following the concert, 
Mrs. Seiberling made a splendid talk on 
music ideals for the country at large. 
and the work of the Federation in par- 
ticular. C. G. N. 





New Rochelle Club Concludes Season 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 1.—After 
a most successful season the Community 
Choral Club closed with a concert last 
week. Mrs. Florence Rowe, soprano, ané 
Lowry Justin, tenor, contributed solos, 
while Max Gegna, ’cellist, materially 
helped to make the concert a success. 
Bruno Huhn, who directed the work th!s 
season, was highly complimented upor 
the general success of his contribution 
toward the “new musical era,” so we: 
pleaded for here recently by John ( 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL - _ 





Mildred Dilling, harpist, Edgar Scho 
field, baritone, and Rudolph Gruer, 
pianist, appeared last week in a join 
concert at the Memorial Methodis' 
Church of White Plains, N. Y., before 4 
capacity audience. 


— 
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EMINENT SOLOISTS 
VISIT GREENSBURG 


Russian Symphony Supports 
Mendelssohn Choir in 
“Blijah”’ Performance 


GREENSBURG, PA., April 28.—Wednes- 
lay night at High School Auditorium, 
tne Mendelssohn Choir, composed of 150 
voices, gave Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” un- 
ry Bertram Webber, with the assistance 
of the Russian Symphony, Modest Alt- 
chuler, conductor. Much interest had 
been taken in the performance and a 


large audience greeted the Choir on its 
appearance. Mr. Webber deserves great 
redit for the well drilled chorus, their 
work being spirited and clean-cut. 

The soloists were Mme. Rider-Kelsey, 
soprano; Arthur Middleton, baritone; 
Rose Leader Chislett, contralto; Theo. 
Karle, tenor, and Master Robert Ingham, 
soprano. The work of all the soloists 
was brilliant, and all in all, the perform- 
ance was a notable one. 

Helen Benson, soprano, appeared in 
recital at Seton Hall College. Miss 
Benson is a pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
the New York vocal instructor, and 
pleased the large audience with her splen- 
did work. The program consisted of 
numbers by Dvorak, Debussy, Curan, 
Bemberg, Ware and Burleigh. Earl 
Mitchell was accompanist. 

Othelia Averman Vogel, pianist, gave 
a recital at Seton Hall College recently. 
Mrs. Vogel is a pianist of unusual 
qualities. R. C. 8. 


EVENTS OF NOTE CROWD 
DRESDEN’S SCHEDULE 


Easter Music Presented—Recitals by 
Pianists and Conservatory Forces 
Rouse Interest 


DRESDEN, April 8.—The Palm Sun- 
day concert in the opera house, which 
was to take place under Arthur Nikisch’s 
direction, was little short of a disap- 
pointment, as the famous conductor, on 
account of illness, could not appear. 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, therefore, 
was performed under Fritz Reimer’s 
lead, who dragged the tempi. Edwin 
Lindner only some weeks ago, gave it in 
a far more spiritual style. On good Fri- 
day, Bach’s “Matthew Passion,’ under 
Otto Richter’s lead was on the whole a 
laudable enterprise. On account of in- 
sufficient rehearsals, however, it did not 
quite reach up to former representations. 
Plaschke’s performance of the solo part 
surpassed all expectations. 

In the final examination concert of the 
Conservatory, four students who de- 
cidedly gave evidence of future careers, 
were Edi Emmerich-Eiben, pianist of the 
Laura Rappoldi-Rahrer class, as well as 
Herr Rakier of Odessa, the same school; 
Herr Paufler of Adrian Rappolyi’s vio- 
lin department, and another Herr Rakier 
of the Georg Wille school. Further 
gifted scholars singers, orchestral ac- 
companists, chamber music readers 
added to the good fame of the institu- 
tion. A thirteen-year-old dancer, Wera 
Waldheim, showed remarkable gifts. 

Walter Bachmann introduced in his 
piano recital a young singer, Rate Gebel; 
Prof. Hanemann, our concert master of 
the State Opera, did the same with Lisa 
Merkel, another young singing bird. 
Both of them have not yet reached ma- 
turity in art. 

“Parsifal,’” on Easter Sunday and 
Monday, drew two full houses. Next 
day, Tino Pattiera, our much-talked-of 
tenor, made his reappearance in “Pag- 
liacei” and “Cavalleria.” Pattiera is 
considered by his admirers the lion of 
tenors here, chiefly due, of course, to his 
fine voice, but partly to his exceptional 
good looks. He lately married a Silesian 
countess, 

In a recent popular concert, Prof. W. 
Petzet played Liszt’s G Flat Major Con- 
certo in a more conscientious than spi- 
ritual style. He is from the Conserva- 
tory forces. 

In the Passion week, before Easter, 
the old custom of introducing religious 
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Harrisburg Invokes Community 

















Music to Inspire Her Workers 








Quieting Industrial Unrest in Harrisburg, Pa.—Community Singing at the Silk Mill, During the Noon Rest Hour, Under the 


Auspices of the Community Service Bureau of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce. 


ARRISBURG, PA., May 9. — The 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce is 
doing a big civic work through its Com- 
munity Service Bureau. Mrs. Florence 
Ackley Ley, formerly connected with the 
War Camp Community Service during 


the Community Singing 


the war, has charge of the Community 
Service Bureau. The duties of the bu- 
reau include the staging of community 
singing, recreational, voval and instru- 
mental concerts for the benefit of the em- 
ployees of the various commercial and 


Mrs. Florence Ackley Ley Is Directing 


industrial establishments of the city and 
its contiguous suburbs. The inaugura- 
tion of the service was made és a pre- 
vention of possible industrial unrest and 
as a measure calculated to have beneficial 
results in an Americanization way and 
in reducing labor turnover. L.H.H. 





plays at popular prices was revived in 
the presentation of works from Otto 
Enking’s “Osterspiel”, and Haas-Ber- 
kow’s “Resurrection Play”. Of these the 
latter are the more notable, impressing 
and attracting large circles of hearers. 
Ottomar Enking is a Dresden author, 
rather dry in pattern. On various occa- 
sions he appeared as a reciter of his own 
works. 

Elly Wey and Edward Steuermann, 
two gigantic pianists, concertized with 
signal success recently. Edi Siber, the 
above young Conservatory pianist, made 
a great impression by her astounding 
interpretations of Brousart’s F Sharp 
Minor Concerto. The Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Mrazek’s lead shared in 
the success. It also interpreted the con- 
ductor’s (Mrazek) symphonic poem, 
“Eva,” very laudably. 

Prof. Bertrand Roth again began his 
series of “Contemporary Music Mat- 
inées” last Sunday. Reinhold Becker 
has just put the finishing touch on a new 
symphony. It will be performed soon. 

ANNA INGMAN. 


May Peterson Establishes New Record 
in Recital at Denton, Texas 


DENTON, TEX., April 30.—At the 
College of Industrial Arts Auditorium 
on April 6, May Peterson established a 
new record with her recital. The charm- 
ing sopranc of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company presented an engaging pro- 
gram and had to sing eighteen encores, 
including repetitions of listed numbers 
and extras. Prominent in her offerings 
were classics of Mozart and Spohr, 
French songs of Widor and Massenet, 
and American songs by Rogers, Guion, 
Branscombe and Hageman. The Guion 
song, “De Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’,” had to 
be given three times. Augusta Bates at 
the piano played Miss Peterson’s accom- 
paniments capably. 
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MME. SAMAROFF SAILS 





Pianist Will Attend Mahler Festival— 
Plans Beethoven Lecture-Recitals 


Olga Samaroff, the celebrated Ameri- 
can pianist, sailed for Europe on April 
24. She will go directly to Holland to 
be present at the Mahler Festival, to be 
given in Amsterdam in honor of Willem 
Mengelberg’s twenty-five years with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. Mme. Sama- 
roff will probably be the only American 
musician of distinction present at the 
festival, which will last over two weeks, 
and at which all the works of Mahler 
will be porformed, including the Eighth 
Symphony, which the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, performed several seasons 
ago. At the close of the festival, Mme. 
Samaroff plans to go to Paris, there to 
replenish her wardrobe and be joined by 
her husband, Leopold Stokowski, leader 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who will 
sail for Europe after the completion of 
the orchestral season. 

Practising the Beethoven sonatas for 
her coming season will be Mme. Sama- 
roff’s chief musical activity during the 
summer. It is her intention to present 
all the Beethoven sonatas in Philadelphia 
and New York in a series of eight re- 
citals. In Phialdelphia she will have the 
assistance of Leopold Stokowski, who 
will lecture on the sonatas. At first 


planned for the present season, the 
series had to be abandoned because of 
Mme. Samaroff’s illness, from which she 
has now completely recovered. The 
Beethoven sonatas have not been pre- 
sented to an American audience in their 
entirety since Hans von Bulow’s visit 
here in 1876, and they have never be- 
fore been attempted by a woman. 





Artist-Pupils of Nikola Zan Score in 
Recital in Hoboken 


HoBoKEN, N. J., May 1.—A delightful 
song recital was given by Antun Razlog, 
tenor, assisted by Lina Wirth, soprano, 
in the High School Auditorium, April 25. 
Both singers are artist-pupils of Nikola 
Zan, New York baritone and _ vocal 
teacher, and were cordially received by 
a large audience. Mr. Razlog scored in 
his charming interpretations. Lisinski’s 
Aria from “Porin,” Bizet’s “La Fleur 
Que Tu Mi Avais Jetée,” from “Carmen,” 
Puccini’s “Lucevan Le Stelle,” from 
“Tosca” and in other works of Hatze, and 
Buzzi-Pecci. Miss Wirth disclosed her 
admirable vocal gifts in Puccini’s Waltz 
Song from “La Bohéme,” Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio” and songs of Horsman, Four- 
drain and Rogers. Of special interest 
were duets of Verdi and Puccini, which 
were splendidly delivered. Rudolph Gru- 
en proved himself an efficient pianist in 
Chopin and Schubert-Tausig numbers. 
He also provided excellent accompani- 
ments. 
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COMBINE STUDY 
and VACATION 


A Summer of vocal in- 
struction at beautiful 
Lake Placid in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, with 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


COACHING FOR ADVANCED CONCERT SINGERS 


ALL BRANCHES OF VOCAL ART 


WORK UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


Catalogue 
Sent on Request. 


Address: Sec’y, George Hamlin, 1070 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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She is Gifted with A Touch That Thrills. 









































Acclaimed 





Gifted Composer and Pianist 


Harriet Ware is a National 
Figure in Music 


. Not only is this gifted 
young woman a composer, but 
she is a pianist of uncommon at- 
tainments, exhibiting technique, 
expression, tone, refinement and 


culture, in fact, everything a true 





artist should possess, in her 
playing. 

“She is additionally an accom- 
panist of the highest ability and 


Only one 





this is an art in itself. 
who has been accompanied can 
know and understand the price- 
less value of a great accompanist. 


‘So here we had 


and accompanist 


composer, 
pianist all in 


* 


one. 
—Theodore Roehl in The 
New Orleans Item. 


Harriet Ware Charms in 


Concert of Own Works 


. . « We have purposely left 
for the last our mention of Miss 
Ware, for it seems to give New 
Orleans a greater right to claim 
her as its own. The composer 
herself 


What an honor to sing her songs, 
with her own delightful accom- 


acted as accompanist. 





paniment. Harriet Ware made a 


beautiful picture at the piano, 


like a figure from some dainty 
pastel. She possesses a person- 


ality of exquisite charm, and 





from the very first moment she 
favored her audience with her 
sunny smile, a most cordial re- 
lationship was established. 

Miss Ware showed she is a pian- 
ist of consummate ability, as well 
as a composer of note. She con- 
descended to give only one indi- 
vidual number, ‘Song of the 
Sea.’ She is gifted with a touch 
that thrills and a perfect mastery 
of the technical necessities, while 
she colors her work with~ such 
feeling and expression that every 


phase is a separate tone picture.” 


—The New Orleans Item. 
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Theodore Roehl in the 
‘New Orleans Item’’ 
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COMPOSER-PIANIST 





by Critics of the Southern Press in Recent Tour 
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. . . If Miss Ware were not 
an artist she could scarcely fail 
of success in any work she chose. 
She makes friends of her audi- 
ences immediately upon her first 
entrance and her charmingly in- 
formal manner reduces the most 
critical to sympathy before she 
touches Her little 
talks preceding each group or 


the piano. 


number pave the way to more 
thorough understanding on the 
part of the listener, so that even 
the musically unversed find pure 
enjoyment in what he often ex- 
pects to be an unintelligible pro- 
gram. ... Harriet Ware’s songs 
are so comfortingly personal— 
things to take to one’s self. It 
would be difficult to choose one 
from among them. The favor- 
ites are always joys— Joy of the 
Morning,’ ‘Boat Song,’ 
“Wind and 
Lyre’ and “The Cross’ are mag- 
nificent, 


and 
‘Mammy’s_ Song,’ 
and ‘Consolation’ one 
of the most appealing things we 
have heard. 
beautiful.” 


The rest are no less 


—Hattiesburg 
American. 


( Mississippi) 


se 


. The brilliant and one 
of America’s foremost composers, 
Miss Harriet Ware, came treas- 
ure-laden with gifts. The genius 
of heart-reading and heart-reach- 
ing has touched this exquisite 
little lady—the genius that fired 
those forgotten and unpaid cred- 
itors of the race who sang the 
folk songs of long born ages, the 
melody of which has been suckled 
from the mother to babe through 
the centuries, with the power to 
bring slumber to tired eyes and 
She has 


the minstrel’s true gift, for the 


ease to aching hearts. 


work of this composer is master- 


ful in its directness, charming 
and fascinating in its simplicity, 
And the 
scope of her work is truly wide— 
lullaby and slumber cong, songs 


with the wildness 


severe in its strength. 


and lure of 
nature in them.’ 


—The Virginian-Pilot and 
Norfolk Landmark. 


Personal Representative: HELEN RAY MOND, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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The Nashville, Tenn., Symphony Orchestra Photographed After Its First Concert on April 25; Upper Left-hand Inset Shows F. Arthur Henkel, Conductor; the Other 
Inset Shows Mrs. Thomas H. Malone, Jr., Soprano, of Nashville, Who Appeared with the Orchestra; the Arrow Points to George P. Jackson, Originator of the Orchestra 


ASHVILLE, Tenn., May 1.—Nash- 
ville now has the distinction of be- 
ing the only Southern city east of the 
Mississippi to have its own symphony 
orchestra. It was due to the vision of one 
man, George Pullen Jackson of the fac- 
ulty of Vanderbilt University, and came 
into being almost overnight. 

After discussing the matter with oth- 
ers who have the artistic welfare of 
the city at heart, Mr. Jackson sent out 
a call for a meeting of various local 
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musicians who might be willing to as- 
sist in such an undertaking, and he was 
surprised at finding so much material 
ready to be used. It might be said that 
the field was “white for the harvest.” 
About sixty players were selected, an 
energetic leader, F. Arthur Henkel, was 
appointed, and rehearsals began in ear- 
nest two months ago. Owing to the fact 
that many of the participants are pro- 
fessionals who have no leisure during the 
week, rehearsals and concerts will be 
held on Sunday afternoons. 




































































































































































































































































































































































The enthusiastic reception accorded the 
new venture by the Nashville public at 
large was astonishing, and proved that 
a symphony orchestra is one of the 
greatest assets a city can possess. The 
first concert, given on Sunday, April 25, 
was open to the public, and was attended 
by a great outpouring of music lovers. 
The immense Ryman Auditorium can 
easily seat 5000, and long before three 
o’clock, the crowds began to surge into 
the building until every available seat 
was occupied, and when the conductor’s 
baton was raised, many were standing 
around the walls and were even perched 
up in the alcoves. It was a very atten- 
tive audience, too, as everyone realized 
what the new orchestra meant to the 
city. After each number, however, the 
pent-up enthusiasm was turned loose and 
the applause was tumultuous. 

Introduced by Lee J. Loventhal, three 
speakers voiced briefly what the occa- 
sion meant. Elizabeth F. Price, a promi- 
nent pianist, spoke of the uplifting in- 
fluence of music. Dr. Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University treated of the edu- 
cational value of music, as did Dr. 
Marion N. Waldrip, a leading Methodist 
minister. It was due to the sacrifice of 
Rev. James Delk, who was holding evan- 
gelistic services, that the building could 
be obtained for the concert. 


Open With New Work 


The program opened with Bruno Os- 
car Klein’s joyous “Festival Echoes,” ad- 
mirably orchestrated by Christian Henkel 
of Cincinnati, father of the conductor, re- 
ceiving here its first public performance. 
The Overture to Weber’s “Oberon” proved 
the mettle of the orchestra, and its dif- 
ficulties of horn and string were sur- 
mounted in fine style. Bizet’s “L’Arle- 
sienne,” Suite No. 1, with its impressive 
contrasts, was much enjoyed, as was the 
lovely Andante Cantabile from Tchai- 
kovsky’s String Quartet. The last work, 
“March and Procession of Bacchus,” 
from Delibes’s ballet, “Sylvia,” was 
played with the spirit and had the es- 
sential quality of revelry. 

The soloist for the afternoon was the 
popular local soprano, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Malone, Jr., who received her musical 
training in New York. Her voice has a 
lovely sympathetic quality, and _ the 
“Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” was bril- 
liantly sung. Again in the Dell’Acqua 
“Villanelle” she displayed unusual breath 
control and smoothness of phrasing, the 
coloratura passages being delivered with 
accuracy of intonation and airy light- 
ness. “The Last Rose of Summer” was 
given as an encore to the delight of the 
audience. 

To F. Arthur Henkel, organist and 
composer, is due great credit for his 
work in training and conducting the or- 
chestra. The task of organizing and get- 
ting into shape a body of sixty players 
so that in the short space of eight weeks 
they could give so creditable a public per- 


formance was no light one. He led the 
orchestra unerringly through the entire 
program with a fine instinct for big ef- 
fects as well as for the more delicate 
nuances of tone. 

The organization is fortunate in se- 
curing as concert master W. E. von Otto, 
a brilliant and experienced violinist. 
George Pullen Jackson is president of 
the Nashville Symphony Society; Mrs. 
I. Milton Cook, vice-president; A. Mau- 
rice Loveman, secretary-treasurer; Os- 
car Henkel, librarian. The elaborate pro- 
gram notes were by Browne Martin. 

This first concert was made financial- 
ly possible by the Rotary Club which 
will assist the orchestra next season, 
when it is planned to give a series of 
fine concerts. The Nashville Commercial 
Club will vote on pledging the annual 
sum of $7,500, while the Nashville Art 
Association will give $50 a year and the 
Art Commission of the city $200. Asso- 
ciate membership tickets will also be sold 
at $10; entitling the holder to two sea- 
son tickets. The number of players will 
be increased to seventy-five. The liberal 
backing of the business organizations 
for the necessary $10,000 together with 
the lively interest in music by all classes 
of people, as shown in the first concert, 
gives Nashville positive assurance of 
having its own permanent symphony or- 


chestra. A. S. W. 





Arthur Shattuck Studied ““Marcotone” 


An article appearing in the April 24 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, headed “Shat- 
tuck Baffles Artists,” told how Arthur 
Shattuck recently in Paris startled a 
group of fellow-artists and especially 
the Swiss composer, Blanchet, by playing 
his Serenade backwards from memory 
on the piano. In justice to the system 
by which Mr. Shattuck learned to do this 
it should be mentioned that Mr. Shat- 
tuck studied “Marcotone” with Edward 
Maryon, and is an enthusiastic admirer 
of the founder of the system and his 
work. Through “Marcotone” Mr. Shat- 
tuck was enabled to memorize the Blan- 
chet piece backwards with comparative 
ease and many other compositions as 
well that would prove almost insur- 
mountable if attempted in the ordinary 
way. ‘ 


Muzio To Make Concert Tour Before 


Opera Season 


Claudia Muzio, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, who made a hurried trip to Paris 
to sing in a _ special performance of 
“Alda” on May 3, before sailing for 
South America, where she will sing 
throughout the summer, will devote the 
first part of next season to concerts and 
recitals, before returning to the Met- 
ropolitan on Jan. 15. She has already 
been booked for recitals in Buffalo and 
Detroit in January and in Cleveland will 
give a joint recital with Paul Costello, 
tenor. 
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COUNTERACTING THE FRENCH PUBLIC’S 
FICKLENESS BY AMERICAN PRESS AGENT 


Innovation of Music Awakens Fagging Interest in Parisian Favorites—Vieing for the Public’s 
Affections—Robberies, the Favorite Mode of Winning Newspaper Space—Some Original 


Publicity 








Paris, April 20, 1920. 

éé AVE you ever noticed,” said a 

French musician acquaintance of 
mine the other day, “that when in the 
financial world a boom in one commodity 
is announced, it is invariably followed by 
a slump in another?- To-day, for ex- 
ample, there is a rush for copper and to- 


morrow the market will be flooded with 
steel or rubber or some other stock. This 
is simply the law of compensation as ap- 
plied to high finance. When the crafty 
manipulators of the financial machine ob- 
serve that one kind of investment is be- 
ginning to lose favor with the public they 
immediately put their heads together and 
pick out another for a boost. Of course, 
the speculators fall for it probably be- 
cause they are speculators. And so the 
financial barometer rises and falls and 
fortunes are made and lost. 


“So it is in the artistic world. To-day 
this actor or that singer basks in the 
limelight of public favor, to-morrow his 
place is usurped by another simply be- 
cause it is the nature of the public to be 
fickle and changeable. Can you then 
blame us for resorting to certain methods 
for counteracting this treatment at the 
hands of the public? We have taken a 
leaf out of the financier’s book. When 
public interest in our talents show signs 
of waning, we look around for somethk:ng 
to stimulate and revive this interest 
which is as the breath of life to us of 
the artistic world. And this explains the 
business of the Press-Agent, an Ameri- 
can innovation—for there is no people 
who appreciates better than they the ad- 
vantage of publicity whether for the pur- 
pose of disposing of a sewing machine or 
of calling attention to a tenor’s top notes. 
We, French artists, like you Americans, 
have begun to realize that notwith- 


standing the old adage which says that 
‘good wine needs no bush,’ an artist who 
neglects publicity in one form or another 
might as well seek admission to the Asy- 
lum for Aged Actors or-the Retreat for 
Retired Musicians. The one and only 
antidote for this periodical public ne- 
glect and indifference to which even the 
best of artists are exposed, is publicity. 

“When an artist is not making him- 
self talked about through his acting or 
his singing or both, he must hit upon 
some means or other of keeping before 
the public. Haven’t you noticed,” con- 
tinued my friend, “the number of our 
foremost French actors and musicians 
who have recently been regaling the pub- 
lic with spicy little anecdotes and amus- 
ing little human interest stories in which 
they have played the role of hero or vic- 
tim as the case might be? An artist 
must be always playing some kind of a 
réle. There is no let up either on or off 
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OPEN FOR TWO MONTHS. 


EXTRA N.L. 


381 WEST END AVE NEW YORK NY 
IT GIVES THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE GREAT PLEASURE TO 
INFORM YOU THAT YOUR ENTIRE TEACHING TIME OF NINETY SIX HALF 
HOUR LESSONS PER WEEK DURING THE SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL ALREADY 
THIS IS REMARKABLE FOR THE SUMMER TERM DOES NOT 
HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS UPON SUCH PUBLIC 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
FELIX BOROWSKI PRESIDENT 


1920 MAY 3 P.M. 8:30 
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the stage. The limelight must be throy 
upon him all the time. Of late there h 
been an amazing slump on the legitim: 
stage in France, due, possibly to the a; 

ity of ideas on the part of managers, 

authors or composers or all three, or p 

sibly to the public’s inordinate craze { 
the vaudeville form of entertainme 
the fatuous cabaret show or the jazz m 
strosity. But whatever the cause, th 
has been a slump, and as a natural « 
sequence, in accordance with the law 

compensation, the press agency busin, 
has been booming in France. 


Some Examples 


“You recall how recently, for examp 
the great Mlle. Chenal, who secured 
much publicity and fame through h 
singing of the “Marseillaise” after t) 
Armistice, made the disagreeable disco 
ery upon returning to her flat from t! 
opera one evening, that her most trust: 
servant had absconded with 15,000 fran: 
worth of fine lingerie, leaving her, as t} 
papers piquantly expressed it, literal) 
without a rag to her back. And th 
there was the bathroom incident 
which Mme. Marthe Regnier figured ; 
conspicuously. You remember that the f: 
mous actress upon emerging from he) 
morning ablutions, swathed in a diaph: 
nous contrivance that was not intended tv 
dissemble the classic lines of her figur: 
was suddenly seized with her best brani 
of stage emotion when she realized thai 
a morning caller who had been waitiny 
for her in her salon, had disappeare: 
at the same time as a magnificent sap- 
phire ring valued at 50,000 francs, whic! 
she had deposited on a table in the salon: 
It is true that this story was somewhat 
weakened through the indiscretion of the 
jeweler to whom the ring was offered by 
the thief and who thoughtlessly valued 
it at only 50,000 frances. After this came 
the announcement which fell like a hand- 
grenade among the public that one of the 
best known of French actors had had his 
wardrobe seriously depleted through the 
theft of one of his famous silk shirts, 
for each one of which, it was asserted, 
he had paid 700 francs, while on top of 
this came the news that another equally 
prominent little singer had been the vic- 
tim of a most daring incident in a box 
at the opera where some dastardly in- 
dividual, creeping behind her, had skill- 
fully removed, with a pair of scissors, a 
large square of material from her lux- 
urious zibeline coat, for which she had 
paid at least 25,000 francs. This, | 
contend,” continued my friend, “Was a 
particularly subtle manceuvre, because, 
as you may recall, the victim’s rival! 
scored an unusually brilliant success that 
evening, but our little artiste, although 
she was merely a spectator, took care to 
see that she herself got a share in the 
inevitable publicity which followed the 
next day. 

“You will observe that in all these in- 
stances, the public’s attention has been 
directed toward the artist’s taste and 
fastidiousness in the matter of lingerie 
or wardrobe or the worth of her collec- 
tion of jewelry. In this the press «gent 
has given a remarkable proof of his 
grasp of present-day psychology. As one 
distinguished writer has put it, this is 
the age of silk-stocking democracy when 
it would seem that all classes, from the 
hardworking little midinette and the im- 
pecunious bank clerk to the high-salaried 
official and the prosperous merchant, are 
obsessed with but one idea, to convert 
their earfiings into some form of luxury 
best calculated to make an impression on 
their fellow mortals. The press agent of 
to-day has realized that it is not suf- 
ficient to play up the artist’s talents, 
which in many cases are a mere inci- 
dental. 


What the Public Wants 


“What the public wants particularly 
to hear about and to gloat over is the 
artist’s material possessions and_ the 
idiosyncracies of his or her mode of life. 
Nowadays it is no exaggeration to sa) 
that an artist’s worth is only too fre- 
quently gauged by the prominence given 
to her clothes, jewelry or automobiles. 
Of course there are exceptions to this, 
even in France, where the women dress 
so exquisitely and the men so abomi 
nably. One of our most popular ac 
tresses recently set all tongues wagging 
by qualifying as an air pilot and flying 
her own machine. This method resem- 
bles much more your American devices 
for obtaining publicity and reminds me 
in its originality of the exploits of your 
splendid artist, Geraldine Farrar, who 
in the days before the war, when the ill- 
famed Zeppelins used to make their daily 
and ponderous flights over Berlin, there- 
by setting the hearts of the late Kaiser’s 
subjects aglow with national pride, would 
frequently figure on the passenger list, 

[Continued on page 19] 
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| provide endless copy for the news- 
yn pers. As a’Frenchman who often 


ashed his teeth in impotent rage in 
early days of the war at the mur- 
derous and cowardly visits paid by these 
marauders and slayers of innocent wom- 
en and children, it is a matter of pride 
and infinite satisfaction to reflect upon 
this little French artist’s pluck and dar- 
ing in entering the ranks of those who 
hy their reckless courage and audacity 
succeeded in ridding us of these inhuman 
monsters. 

“There is another of your stage favor- 
ites as well-known in London and Paris as 
in New York, who recently acquired much 
blicity by her sporting proclivities. 
Not satisfied with the success she was 
obtaining in musical comedy or fearing 
slump coming on, she must needs have 
it announced that she was the owner of 
a firstelass racing stud in France which 
included a goodly assortment of winners 
and favorites. Her press agent, who an- 
nounced this piece of news, must have 
felt highly gratified when a few days 
afterward one of her horses came romp- 
ing home an easy winner at Auteuil and 
the story of the racing stud filled col- 
umns in the French and English press 
which had previously displayed small in- 
terest in her career as a breeder of 
horseflesh. Even the most virulent and 
relentless of her rivals and critics of the 
French stage were afterwards forced to 
admit that she had deserved every bit 
of notoriety thus acquired for her orig- 
inality and inventiveness and it was gen- 
erally agreed that the American concep- 
tion of legitimate publicity was effective 
because of its variety and originality. 
As one critic remarked, the change from 
the banal and tiresome story about 
clothes, jewels and limousines was both 
refreshing and instantaneously success- 
ful. I am convinced that our French ar- 
tists and their French press agents will 
have secured inspiration from this typi- 
cally original and American method of 
courting the lime-light. 

“But for originality in press agent’s 
work, commend me to the publicity man 
of the young American film star who con- 
ceived the idea, so it is related, of sur- 
rounding herself with such a cosmopol- 
itan staff of servants as perhaps could 
only be collected in the United States. 
Her maid is French, her groom Irish, her 
janitor Scotch, her cook Spanish, her 
chauffeur Japanese, her butler English 
and her coachman a colored gentleman 
from Virginia and it is said that in spite 
of the dissimilarities of race and ideals 
of this heterogeneous crowd, the most 
complete harmony reigns in the establish- 
ment thanks to the young mistress’ re- 
markable genius for management. “Yes,” 
concluded my friend, “You Americans 
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have taught us not a few things since 
our Lafayette went over to coach your 
ancestors in the art of war and not the 
least important among them is the art 
of the press agent.” 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


BOLM ENDS OMAHA SERIES 





Henri Scott Heard on Orpheum Circuit 
Local Chorus Does Fine Work 


OMAHA, NEB., May 3.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club closed its season with a 
dance recital by Adolph Bolm assisted 
by his Ballet Intime and the Little Sym- 
phony, Carlos Salzédo, conductor. The 
three numbers given by the orchestra 
were charming while a generous group 
of harp numbers gave Salzédo ample op- 
portunity to demonstrate his mastery of 
the instrument. The fourteen dances, 
all originated and staged by Bolm and 
accompanied by the orchestra, were fas- 
cinating and, at times, quite amazing. 
Most striking, perhaps were an “Assy- 
rian Dance,” by Bolm, and a “White Pea- 
cock” pantomime, by Margit Leeraas. 

Henri Scott was a recent headliner at 
the Orpheum, presenting arias from 
grand opera, with A. Wynter Smith as 
his accompanist. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club a benefit was given for the Music 
Department of the Y. W. C. A., the Wom- 
an’s Club Chorus, under the baton of 
Henry Cox, furnished the greater part 
of the program, showing great progress 
over its work of a year ago. The assist- 
ing soloists were Cecil Berryman, pian- 
ist, who played in his usual brilliant 
manner, and Fred Ellis, baritone, who, 
accompanied by Ruth Flynn, won great 
enthusiasm by his artistic singing. 

E. L. W. 





Schumann-Heink Stirs Canton 


CANTON, OHIO, May 1.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink appeared before a large au- 
dience on April 19, with the Musical Arts 
Society. The audience showed her every 
possible appreciation and paid her a 
tribute seldom given to any artist, when 
at the close of her program she sang 
“Our Boys” and at the end of which the 
audience rose to its feet. 

Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, besides ac- 
companying the diva on the piano, played 
several numbers and Nina Fletcher also 
assisted on the violin. R. L. M. 


Indianapolis Male Chorus Presents Mary 
Jordan as Soloist 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 28.—The 
Academy of Music closed the musical sea- 
son on Friday evening, April 23, when a 
program was given by the Male Chorus 
under the direction of Rudolph Heyne, 
with the assistance of Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, of New York, as soloist. Miss 
Jordan has already established herself 
as a favorite with the club, and impressed 
her hearers again in her beautiful songs, 











Anna Clase Sails for London 
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Anna Case, the American Soprano, a Few Moments Before She Left These Shores 
for Her European Tour, with Charles Gilbert Spross, the Eminent Accompanist 


MONG the artists making their summer exodus from New York last week was 
Anna Case, the American soprano, who sailed on the St. Paul for London on 


Tuesday. 


Miss Case is to make her début in London in a recital at the Queen’s 


Hall on May 20, when she will be assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross, the composer- 
accompanist, who has been associated with Miss Case on her American tours and 


who also sailed. 


Miss Case will spend three or four weeks visiting the principal 


cities in England, Scotland and Ireland, and after a short stay in Paris, will sojourn 


at a seashore resort in France for a rest. 


Before returning to America the latter 


part of August, Miss Case will make a short tour of Spain. 





OPEN MILLER STUDIOS 


Song Recital Marks Opening of Vocal 
Art Science Institution 

An interesting song recital marked the 
opening of the Miller Vocal Art Science 
Studios in New York on the evening of 
April 28. The teachers connected with 
this institution, founded by Dr. Frank 
E. Miller, are Maude Douglas Tweedy, 
Anita Mason Woolson and Reinhold L. 


Herman. The program was well chosen 
and included - women’s’ choruses. of 


Curschmann, Herman and Brahms, all 
of which were artistically sung and ably 
conducted by Mr. Herman. 

The soloists were John Richards, basso, 
who was heard in Herman’s “The Winds” 
and Speaks’s “Sylvia”; Maude Tweedy, 
soprano, in Schubert’s “Song from Eg- 
mont,” and Schumann’s “The Sand 
Man” and “Spring Night”; Donald Fi- 
ser, baritone, in Verdi’s “Eri-tu” from 
“Ballo in Maschera” and later with Miss 
Tweedy and Mr. Richards in Mozart’s 
trio “Ah taci” from “Don Giovanni” and 


from “Guillaume d’Orange,’” Gretch- 
aninoff’s “Over the Steppe” and Wood- 
man’s “Love’s in My Heart.” Dr. Mil- 
ler opened the program with a few in- 
troductory remarks. There was a large 
audience in attendance. M. B. S. 


Ralph Leopold and Sister Give Joint Re- 
cital in Pottstown, Pa. 


POTTSTOWN, PA., May 1.—At the re- 
quest of the local managers, Ralph Leo- 
pold at his piano recital on April 25, had 
the assistance of his sister, Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War. 
Both the artists were enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Leopold’s numbers con- 
sisted of three groups besides several 
encores, all of which were played in a 
masterly style, displaying fine musician- 
ship. Mrs. Baker, who is a soprano of 
no mean ability, sang two groups of 
songs, including several Negro spirituals 


by Burleigh and the aria, “One Fine 

Day,” from ““Madame Butterfly.” 
Included in the audience were nu- 

merous persons who had come from 


towns many miles distant to hear the 








THE SYSTEM: 


Freedom and Relaxation — Breathing and Breath Control — Tone Reinforcement and Resonance — Tone Color —- Diction — Interpretation 














effectively sung. P. S. Lucile Kellogg, soprano in Eckert’s aria concert. 
r TITTY . - mT m rr 
N Y C I] Summer School 
e He orne of Vocal Instruction | 
for Singers and Teachers 
Round Lake, New York 
(near Saratoga) : 
Sixteenth Consecutive Season : 
Six Weeks’ Session : 
July 5—August 14 : 


Mr. Cornell has studied with lead- 
ing masters in all departments of 
singing: Concert, oratorio and 
opera. From his training he has 
deduced a system which has pro- 
duced many noted singers in the 
concert and opera fields, 





Tri-Weekly Private Lessons 

Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in Tech- 
nique of Voice 

Bi-Weekly Classes in Song Analy- 
sis and Interpretation 

Bi-Weekly Classes in Elementary 
French Diction 

Classes in Stage Deportment 








The students of The A. 


TUVUTOT EATS ACOUEATET ELENA CHULA TOA UA CAAT ETA ELEN COU ETAT EA COTTA TACOS OO CAO OO UMN AEOOTON EON ONTOO OOOO OOOO OOOOOTOUOOOONOOOOOOOOOOCOOOQOOOOUOOOUOOVOOUOOOOCOLOUEUETTUAETTY | 


Early enrollment is urged, as Mr. Cornell can only accommodate a limited number of pupils. 


A. Y. CORNELL, 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 


Y. Cornell Summer School live daily and hourly for six weeks in a delightful musica] atmosphere, 
socially and professionally. They come in contact with live, wide-a-wake singers “and teachers from all parts of the United 
States, and cannot fail to acquire new and advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. : : 
The School offers to singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, and logically , 
lated system; a study of the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question, where teachers 
and singers can study practically, not only their own voices, but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 





Forrest Lamont, who has received 
all his vocal training from Mr. 
Cornell, has been re-engaged for 
the fourth season with the Chicago 
Opera Company for leading roles 
to star with Mary Garden, Galli- 
Curci, Rosa Raisa, etc. 








formu- 


For terms and further particulars apply 
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BOSTON FORCES END 
SEASON IN HARMONY 





Symphony Practically Re-. 


stored to Normal at Final 
Program—McCormack in 
Recital 


Boston, May 3.—Just eight weeks 
ago, at the seventeenth Friday afternoon 
concert, Conductor Monteux led the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra through a bril- 
liant performance of Berlioz’s “Fantas- 
tic Symphony.” He was unable to give 
the usual repetition on Saturday eve- 
ning, however, because in the meantime 
Concertmaster Fradkin had been dis- 
missed and over thirty players had gone 
out on strike. During the following 
weeks the orchestra played with a vary- 
ing number of players, and its affairs 
appeared for a time to be in an unstable 
condition. Last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, at the twenty-fourth 
and final pair of concerts of the season, 
Mr. Monteux, by request, conducted Ber- 
lioz’s Symphony again with equal au- 
thority and with an orchestra practically 
restored to former proportions. In other 
words, the “Fantastic Symphony” may 
be said to have opened and closed an 
episode which will undoubtedly go down 
in the orchestra’s history. When the 
young patrons of to-day have become 
grandparents, and are still occupying 
the same seats at the Friday afternoon 


concerts, they will undoubtedly regale 
their youthful relatives with a detailed 
account of the memorable performance 
of the year 1920 when the concertmaster 
refused to rise with the orchestra and 
staid Bostonians actually hissed within 
the sacred precincts of Symphony Hall! 

John McCormack was the soloist, and 
that meant a doubly long rush-line for 
the second balcony and all odd seats at 
a premium. He was received with the 
usual manifestations of delight on the 
part of the audience which heard him in 
a Mozart Recitative and Aria, and in a 
setting by Frank Bridge of Rupert 
Brook’s sonnet “Blow Out, You Bugles.” 
Mr. McCormack sang with fine spirit 
and feeling. Bridge’s music has effec- 
tive pages, but on the whole the poem 








Announcing 
the opening . 
of a special class 
for beginners 
of the Violin 
under the 
personal supervision 


of 
Jacob M. Gegna 


Studio: 


25 East 99th Street 
New York City 


Telephone, Lenox 5191 
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seems greater than the music. We have 
still to be convinced that war produces 
the best music. 

The other numbers on the program 
were d’Indy’s subtle and keenly imag- 
ined “Istar,” which is heard too seldom; 
and, for never-failing climax, Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” overture. If much Ger- 
man music has lost its halo, this work 
at least is as unique in splendid vitality 
and joy of life as it ever was; its mes- 
sage is aS universal as oxygen. 

In the thirty-ninth season, just past, 
Mr. Monteux has played exactly 100 
compositions representing the work of 
fifty-one different composers. There 
were forty-seven performances of com- 
positions by German-Austrian composers 
and twenty-three by Frenchmen. From 
a French conductor, if this be Chauvin- 
ism, make the most of it. American 
composers were not neglected, for Mr. 
Monteux gave hearings to Carpenter, 
Chadwick, Converse, Gilbert, Griffes and 
MacDowell. Fourteen works were per- 
formed for the first time at these con- 
certs, nine for the first time in Boston, 
three for the first time in America,-and 
two for the first time anywhere. In 
number of compositions played, Beetho- 
ven led with ten, Wagner followed with 
eight, while Debussy and Schumann tied 
for third place with five each. There 
were sixteen soloists (not counting inci- 
dental solos and obbligatos by members 
of the orchestra), of which seven were 
pianists; four, singers; and three, violin- 
ists. There was one ’cellist and one or- 
ganist. It is safe to say that no con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony has sur- 
passed Mr. Monteux as a maker of in- 
teresting programs. 

In spite, of the strike and its attendant 
difficulties, the management considers 
this season as one of the most successful 
the orchestra has ever had, both in the 
size and enthusiasm of the audiences, 
particularly those in Boston. Atthough 
the prices are to be slightly higher next 
year, there has been no sign of any fall- 
ing off in renewal of subscriptions, the 
seats for the Friday afternoon concerts 
being for the most part already _—. 





Meta Schumann Welcomed In Hazel- 
ton, Pa. 


HAZELTON, PA., May 8.—The third 
in the series of “drawing room recitals” 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Par- 
dee was given recently by Meta Schu- 
mann, soprano, of New York, and 
Frederick Southwick, baritone. Miss 
Schumann was welcomed in the “Deh 
Vieni” aria from Mozart’s “Figaro,” 
French songs by Weckerlin, Dupare and 
Chausson, her own songs “Spring” and 
“A Request,” the old English Carey’s “A 
Pastoral,” Munro’s “My Lovely Celia” 
and Keith Elliott’s “Spring’s a Lovable 
Ladye.” She sang with great charm and 
artistic feeling. Mr. Southwick offered 
songs by Woodman, Speaks, Dix, Gallo- 
way, Sinding, Hartog and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers.” Claude Edward 
Hausknecht was the accompanist. 





Mabel Wood Hill’s Songs Presented Be- 
fore Musicians 


Mabel Wood Hill, the New York com- 
poser, gave a recital at her New York 
studio in West Ejighty-sixth Street on 
April 18 before an audience largely com- 
posed of professional singers and teach- 
ers. All were interested in hearing Mrs. 
Hill’s songs sung in her own studio by 
such artists as Dorothy Fox, Blanche 
Lorraine, Adele Parkhurst, Joseph 
Mathieu, and Mme. Eva Gauthier. 
Verses by Sara Teasdale, Sophie Jewett, 
Hausmann, Eugene Field and others had 
been set in a delightful manner by the 
composer and were interpreted in equally 
delighting fashion by Misses Fox, Lor- 
raine and Parkhurst. Joseph Mathieu, 
tenor, presented three “Modern Folk 
Songs” and Mme. Gauthier sang the mu- 
sical ““Aesop’s Fables.” 





South Bend Audiences Applaud Sharlow, 
Bohm Ballet and Little Symphony 


SouTtH BEND, IND., May 1.—The 
Adolph Bohm Ballet Intime and the Little 
Symphony Orchestra gave a program in 
the Oliver Theater to a packed house re- 
cently, It was the last concert in the 
Musicians’ Club series. Myrna Sharlow, 
mezzo soprano, gave a program before 
the University Club. She was assisted 
by Louis Elbel, pianist. The concert; 


was one of the most enjoyable of the 
season. The house was sold out. 
FP. 8. 1. 








CONCERT BY THE 


Kriens Symphony Club 


The First American Orchestral School 


125 Players . ° ‘ is ; 


8th Season 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, Conductor 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday Evening, | 
May 18, 1920, 8.15 o’clock 


JOHN C. FREUND 
Editor of “Musical America” 
President of The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 


WILL MAKE AN ADDRESS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, Chairman 


—SOLOISTS— 
MME. RIDER-KELSEY, So rano 
MARY WATERMAN, Violinist 
CHARLES CARVER, Basso 
FRANK LA FORGE, Pianist 


THE PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE 


Cy pe re eee WiIWEE OF WIRGOOR” o.oo cstch oc haces owe bb ces ecole Nicolai 
oad ic! EG wince Vas SVE © Le Diet ae ol oa eRe ao Kc Beethoven 
CONCEE.1O FOR VIOLIN (Cadenza by EMrtene)..... 2... .. ccc cw vee doe Brahms 


Miss Waterman (with orchestral accompaniment ) 
SONGS by Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Carver 


SS FOG 6 ec GAGS TO oF eo oF ery See Cee heh hee Newwlbsle Ch kiotiod Mr. Freund 
TE) I oo id's 5a Sea ais oo ui Sd a aE Bw dis edd ole es ewe cweet Kriens 
Tt I ara GA OG ie Bidlew Gale Seis oorers beg Niale wintask vB ocd ards a miele Tchaikovsky 


Tickets $1.50, $1.00, 75e and 50¢ 


(No War Taz) 


APPLICANTS FOR NEXT SEASON ENROLLED NOW 
Apply to 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 




















THE CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


EUGENE YSAYE Conducting 
* 


What Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 
Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
into the Franck symphony. I did not know there was so much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 
Ysaye’s leadership.” 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—“Frankly we must con- 


gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such an excellent organization.” 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH—“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


rank.”’ 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Sympheny Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 
Tuesday night.” 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—‘“‘A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 


ductor.”’ 


SEASON 1920-21 TOURS’'NOW BOOKING 


A. F. THIELE, Manager No. 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 
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RALPH DUNBAR offers long seasons and splendid opportunities to YOUNG 
AMERICAN SINGERS, PLAYERS, and cultured ADVANCE AGENTS (either 
ladies or gentlemen) with his OPERA COMPANIES, presenting “CARMEN” 
(in ENGLISH), “ROBIN HOOD,” “MIKADO” and “CHOCOLATE 
_ SOLDIER,” respectively. NOT a repertoire company, but FOUR complete 
organizations appearing en tour at leading theaters, auditoriums, convention 





halls, etc. 
Ralph Dunbar Productions 1537 East 53d Street, Chicago 
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}iima Club Forced To Raise. Price for its ees -_ 


Concert Series dos ° ” efe 
Gray-Lhevinnes Tour Pacific Coast 


LiMA, OHIO, May 8.—Mrs. I. R. Longs- 

worth, president of the Women’s Music —— 
Club, has just signed contracts whereby 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Stransky and some one of his noted 
<oloists will give one of the early appear- 
ances at Memorial Hall next season. The 


season will be opened on Oct. 20 with 
Margaret Matzenauer. Arthur Shattuck, 
the pianist, is also one of the earlier 
| bookings. The tremendous advance in 
cost of artists and the accompanying in- 
crease of costs in connection with every- 
thing musical with which the club has 
to do has necessitated revision of the sea- 
son price for seats. At a novel “covered 
dish party” held recently at the home 
of the president, it was voted to ad- 
vance the price of the season tickets 
for associate members from $3 to $4. 
The associate members of the club, 
numbering nearly 1000, are _  antici- 
|| Bpated to meet the advance with appre- 
ciative composure. It is hoped that the 
new home of music, the $250,000 building 
to be erected by a syndicate of which F. 
E. Harman, the impressario, is secretary, 
will be ready for use by the beginning 
of or at least the latter part of the com- 
ing season, H. E. H. 
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Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, Violinist, and Mischa Lhevinne, Pianist, on Tour in the 
Northwest. The Snapshot on the Left Shows Them on the Fender Posing for 
the Engineer of the Train, Who Took the Picture. The Other Pictures Them 
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Noted Artists Help Hospital 


At a concert for the Endowment 
Fund of the Post Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, which took place 
Sunday, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, it was announced that $1,200,000 


of the two million goal had been raised 
for the fund. A large audience attend- 
ed the concert. Sasha Culbertson, the 
violinist, opened the program with three 
numbers and this was followed by num- 
bers by Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, Giulio 
Crimi, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Mme. Helen Stanley, sopra- 
no. Mr. Crimi and Mme. Stanley sang 
a duet from “Madama Butterfly,” for 
which they were much applauded. 





The Wednesday Morning Musical Club 
of New Castle, Pa., the oldest musical 
organization in New Castle, is planning 
to back an artists’ course for next season. 





N “the Gray-Lhevinnes,” as they are 
known by their audiences, America 
has heard two artists, who have made a 
distinct success in many cities through 
the unique character of the perform- 


ances given. Instead of preparing a 
cut-and-dried sonata recital for violin 
and piano, or even a conventional pro- 
gram of groups of shorter compositions, 
they have arranged a program that has 
a human appeal, because of the poetic 


nature of the music performed. Mme. 
Gray-Lhevinne talks informally about 
the various compositions, giving inter- 
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went big as an encore. 


found it a riot. 


BOOSEY & CO., 


YOU SHOULD HEAR 


Reinald Werrenrath’s 


RECORDING OF 


in this month’s Victor list— 
No. 64,863. 


MR. WERRENRATH says of DUNA: 


“I am sorry you missed hearing the Number 
at my New York Recital in October where it 
Since that time I have 
sung it on every program I have given and have 
‘DUNA’ is without doubt one 
of the most effective songs I have ever known. 
Without a ‘cheap’ line in it, it has that wonderful 
appeal that reaches the heart of every listener. 
The day I received that song I shall always 
count a most fortunate one for me.” 


THIS SUPREME AMERICAN BALLAD 
by Josephine McGill 
WILL [GRACE ANY ARTIST’S [REPERTOIRE 


The House of Song Fame 
9 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK, AND RYRIE BLDG., TORONTO 


NA 




















combe and Guion. 
repeat three of her listed pieces and add 


at a Junction on Their Way to Tacoma, Chatting with a Farmer in His Fields 


esting facts relating to the works and 
their composers. And so they have been 
able to interest multitudes of music- 
lovers, who would not ordinarily attend 
a violin and piano concert. 

Thus far this season they have played 
seventy-five joint recitals on the Pa- 
cific Coast, from Los Angeles to Seattle. 
In Portland their concert was a _ note- 
worthy success, in Santa Ana, Cal., 
where they have been engaged for their 
fourth recital, their appearance brought 
800 new members into the music club 
before which they played, because no one 
could hear their last concert without be- 
ing a member. The critics have given 
high praise to Mme. Gray-Lhevinne as 


a violinist of superior attainment, while 
Mr. Lhevinne’s piano playing has also 
brought forth columns of praise. In the 
state of Washington they duplicated 
their Oregon success, their April con- 
cert in Tacoma being so much admired 
that the management desired a return 
date for this season. As all their time 
was booked the return date had to be 
set for next November, when thev will 
also fill other return dates in that state. 

At the close of the present tour the 
Gray-Lhevinnes will spend some months 
at their summer home in California, 
giving, during the vacation months, a 
half-dozen recitals at the various big 
Greek theaters in the state. 











Southerners Give 
Warm Welcome 
to May Peterson 





Photo by Illustrated News 


May Peterson, Soprano, Who Has Scored 
Heavily in Her Spring Concerts 


May Peterson, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, scored unqualified successes early 
last month, when she sang recitals in 
Waxahachie, Tex., on April 5, at the 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla., on April 8, and at Selma, Ala., 
on April 12 and Anderson, S. C., on 
April 14. At Waxahachie she gave an 
admirably varied program, including airs 


of Mozart and Spohr, French songs by 


Massenet, Fourdrain and Widor, and 
American songs by Hageman, Brans- 
Miss Peterson had to 


. 


six extras at the close. Twenty-three 
encores was the record at Chickasha be- 
fore the Oklahoma College for Women, 
while at Selma Miss Peterson won her 
audience in Mozart and Caccini classic 
pieces, songs by Widor, Dvorak, Schind- 
ler, Sjégren, Hageman, Mallinson, Brans- 
combe, Guion and Macfayden, with the 
customary encores. Anderson College 
also gave this gifted American singer an 
ovation. On this occasion her program 
included a Spanish song of Granados, 
and a long list of favorites after the last 
song, with Dvorak, Lieurance and 
Guion songs redemanded. Stuart Ross 
was the accompanist for Miss Peterson 
in these concerts. 
HUSS CHARMS DETROIT 
American Composer-Pianist Plays Own 
Work With Gabrilowitsch Forces 


Henry Holden Huss, the noted com- 
poser-pianist, won a distinguished suc- 
cess on April 11, when he appeared in 
Detroit as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor, playing his own Concerto in 
B major. Mr. Huss has played this work 
with many of the leading American 
Symphony Orchestras in other years, but 
he has never won higher praise than at 
the performance he gave recently with 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s orchestra. 

After each movement Mr. Huss was 
obliged to rise and bow his acknowledge- 
ment of the applause, which came not 
only from the audience but also from 
the orchestra and at the end of the con- 
certo he had to return to the stage a 
number of times. The following week 
Mr. Huss received a letter of congratu- 
lation from Mr. Gabrilowitsch on the 
success which he had made in Detroit. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings Before Moun- 
taineers in Tennessee 


HARROGATE, TENN., May 2.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, gave a charming 
song recital at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, on April 19, under the auspices 
of the Musical Club. Her program in- 
cluded old songs of the Allied Nations; 
three German lieder, which she sang in 
English; the “Louise” aria, “Depuis le 
jour”; four American songs; “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman” from Cad- 
man’s opera “Shanewis” and several chil- 
dren’s songs. Her audience, which was 
made up almost entirely of the mountain 
boys and girls who attend the university, 
was especially enthusiastic over the Ger- 
man songs sung in English. Miss Smith 





was obliged to add five encores. 
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DE PAUW STUDENTS 
STAGE A FESTIVAL 


Young Artists Provide Terre 
Haute with Four Concerts 
During Two-Day Events 
TERRE HAUTE, IND., May 1.—The mu- 
sical event of the past week was the 
Festival given by the various musical 
organizations connected with the De 
Pauw University School of Music, Green- 
castle, Ind., Robert G. McCutchan, direc- 
tor, at’ the Centenary Methodist Church, 
April 29 and 30, under the auspices of 
the Vigo County Union of Kings’ Daugh- 
ters for the benefit of their charity 

budget. 


The four concerts presented were of a 
high order of merit and proved a sur- 
prise to musicians, who have not been in 
touch with the work being done at De 





Pauw in a musical way. Two-hundred 
persons, most of whom were young stu- 
dents, took part in the various programs, 
which were quite pretentious. The Thurs- 
day afternoon concert was given by the 
De Pauw University String Quartet and 
Van Denman Thompson, organist. The 
quartet composed of Howard Barnum, 
first violin; Warren Cook, second violin; 
Harold Jones, ’cello; Cecil Smith, viola, 
and Helen Wood Barnum, pianist, gave 
the first half of this program creditably, 
ending with a brilliant performance of 
Olesen’s Suite for Piano and Strings. 
The second part consisted of an organ 
recital by Van Denman Thompson, one 
of the most prominent organists and 
composers in Indiana, whose playing al- 
ways shows thorough musicianship. The 
program closed with Guilmant’s Scherzo 
Capriccioso for organ and piano with 
Mrs. Van Denman Thompson at the or- 
gan and Mr. Thompson at the piano. 
Mr. Barnum and Mr. Thompson are both 
members of the faculty of the De Pauw 
Music School. 

The “Persian Garden,” by Liza Leh- 
mann, featured the ‘Thursday evening 
program. The soloists were: Catharine 








HAROLD LAND 


BARITONE 


ENGAGED FOR 


May 21, “Elijah,’’ Hartford, Conn. 
May 26, ““Elijah,’’ Newburgh, N.Y. 


and for 


MAINE FESTIVAL, Sept. 30 to Oct. 5 


“STABAT MATER"’’—Rossini 
“LA GIOCONDA” and ““OTELLO”’ 


Met. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 





**An Artist in Tone Color’’ 





Management: 
New York. 


LEILA TOPPING 


PIANIST 
Concert and Lecture Recitals 


Modern Russian Music 


Available for Clubs, Societies, Colleges, Etc. 
Programmes and Available Dates apply Exclusive 
Annie _ Friedberg, 


For 


1425 Broadway, 








Howard, soprano; Gladys Jolley, con- 
tralto; Elwin Smith, tenor; Omar Wil- 
son, bass. The University Choir of fif- 
teen members, directed by Dean Mc- 
Cutchan, added greatly to the enjoyable 
performance. Each of the soloists gave 
a group of numbers preceding “The Per- 
sian Garden.” Catharine Howard, a 
young girl with a beautiful, rich soprano 
voice which has been well trained, sang 
with the style and assurance of a mature 
artist delighting her audience. Gladys 
Jolley, contralto, a member of faculty of 
the De Pauw School of Music, is an ex- 
perienced singer, well known in this part 
of the State. She has a dramatic voice 
of excellent caliber which she uses with 
much intelligence. Her singing of “Thou 
Hast Bewitched Me,” by Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, and “The Worldly Hopes Men Set 
Their Hopes Upon,” from the “Persian 
Garden,” was especially praiseworthy. 

Elwin Smith, tenor, from Chicago, was 
the only participant in the Festival not 
identified with De Pauw. He possesses 
a pleasing lyric voice which he handles 
with artistry. Omar Wilson, another 
young student, did some effective sing- 
ing, especially in Bullard’s dramatic “No 
Sword of Ferrara.’”’ Lois Browne, as- 
sited in two numbers by Jane Johnson, 
played beautiful accompaniments. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to the 
two glee clubs of De Pauw University. 
The Men’s Glee Club, Omar Wilson direc- 
tor, in addition to a group of choruses, 
gave a skit, “Reminiscences of 1918.” 
They were assisted in this by Martha 
Tripper, a promising young mezzo- 
soprano. The Girls’ Club, Gladys Jolley 
director, furnished=the remainder of this 
program, giving as their principal offer- 
ing “A Sketch: In a Japanese Garden,” 
an effective arrangement by Gladys 
Jolley. 

The climax of the two days’ festival 
was the closing performance Friday even- 
ing given by the University Orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces, assisted by Van Den- 
man Thompson at- the organ and Helen 
Wood Barnum at the piano, conductor, 
Howard Barnum; and the University 
Chorus, Dean McCutchan conductor; 
Lois Browne, dramatic soprano, a De 
Pauw student, soloist. Orchestra and 
chorus combined in a stirring rendition 
of Gounod’s “Gallia” in the second part 
of this program. The fine chorus, “Jeru- 
salem,” was so brilliantly delivered that 
a repetition was demanded. Lois Browne 
covered herself with glory in her solo 
work in the Motet and in the “Inflamma- 
tus” from “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini. 
Dean McCutchan excels as a_ choral 
leader and his body of singers showed 
thorough and effective training. 

This is perhaps the only time that al- 
most an entire music school has been 
transported to another city in this way 
to furnish all the music for a two days’ 
festival. It impressed the writer as a 
fine precedent for other music schools 
over the country to establish. 

L. E. A. 


Contest for Tenors in Paris 


Paris, May 2.—The magazine Comoe- 
dia has instituted its third contest among 
non-professional tenors. Among those 


who have already entered, are a doctor of 
medicine, a hairdresser, a sculptor, a 
blacksmith, a furniture-dealer and a mar- 
ket-porter. It is hoped that the success- 
ful candidate will have the career now 
being enjoyed by Mons Franz who was 
discovered in a similar contest some 
years ago. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 























“Discloses Valuable Gifts” 





My dear Mr. Papalardo: 





the 


I realize now what 





that I hope for. 


MYRON RODNEY 


BARITONE 


MAESTRO ARTURO PAPALARDO 


His Teacher 


Mr. Rodney pays a tribute in the following letter: 


HOTEL HAMILTON 
West 73d St., New 


It is with heartfelt gratitude that I wish to express to you 
my appreciation of the wonderful work you have done for me. 
In but seven months of study under your direction I have had 
experience of giving a Public Recital in a most difficult 
program and achieved success. 
possibilities 
that under your guidance I shall be able to accomplish all 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) 


IN HIS AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
ON APRIL 29 


York City 
May 5th, 1920. 


are ahead of me and 





MYRON RODNEY. 
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ST. OLAF SINGERS — 
CAPTURE BUFFA\0 


aulist Choristers Also 
pear in Concert—C. W. (|! 
Aids Guido Club 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 7.—One |. 
most agreeable surprises of the 
season, which is drawing to a clos 
the appearance of the St. Olaf « 
Lutheran, whose personnel is ma 
of students of the St. Olaf Coll 
Northfield, Minn. These singers n 
fifty-two and the voices are of esp 
lovely quality. They sing from m: 
and respond with alertness to eve 
dication of F. Melius Christiansen, 
work the evening in question re: 
qualities that easily place him ji ; 
foremost ranks of choral directors. \ 
outstanding feature that amazes ani a; 
the same time calls forth unstinte 
praise, is the ability of this body of sing 
ers, without accompaniment and th. 





out notes, to attack absolutely the pitch 
of any composition they sing and in man, 
instances the attacks were extremely 
difficult. In this day of musical super 


ficiality, such an achievement stands oy 
as an accomplishment of rare merit an 
gives considerable food for reflection 
The compositions sung were all of re 
ligious character and were rendered in ; 
spirit of sincerity uplifting in its inten 
sity. Edward Rechlin, the New Yor 
organist, was the assisting soloist, an 
his numbers were greatly enjoyed. Apri 
30 marked this event, and a return visi 
of this splendid body of choristers wil 
be eagerly welcomed. 

Father Finn and his fine Paulist choris 
ters gave a concert in Elmwood Musi 
Hall May 3. The ensemble work of thi: 
choir is of remarkable excellence, th¢ 
voices of the men and boys blending beau 
tifully, the mezza-voce passages being 0 
exquisite charm. The program was mai 
up of medieval and modern church musi 
and also secular music. John Finnegan 
tenor, soloist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral! 
New York, sang delightfully his allotte 
program number and several encores 
His command of his vocal resources i 
admirable, and in addition he has a fin 
sense of musical balance and wonderfu!! 
distinct enunciation. Masters Thoma 
Coates and Billy Probst pleased in sol 
numbers. The piano accompaniment 
were in the capable hands of Anne Wol 
cott. 

The Guido Chorus, under the directio 
of Seth Clark, gave its third concert 0 
the season May 4 before a packed hous 
The choral part of the program was (e 
lightfully sung and an outstanding nun 
ber of excellence, Dudley Buck’s “Pa 
Revere’s Ride,” was much appreciate 
Charles Clark, the Chicago baritone, an 
Harry Cumpson, pianist, of this cit 
were the soloists. This concert marke 
Mr. Clark’s second appearance here thi 
season and the big house greeted hi 
enthusiastically when he appeared f 
his first group of songs, two Schubet 
and one Schumann, which he sang ! 
English, using admirable translation 
“The Song of the Flea,” Moussorgsk' 
was sung with rare intelligence, also 
group of spirituals by William Am 
Fisher. Mr. Clark’s polished style of (4 
livery, intelligent use of his voice an 
his remarkable diction make his singi! 
most interesting and the audience 4 
tested its appreciation by unstinted aj 
plause and a demand for encores, whi 
the singer graciously granted. Mr. (la! 
sang in addition the baritone solos in 
Buck number, Sydney Wertheimer si! 
ing the tenor solos of this number 2 
mirably. Lawrence H. Montague acco! 
panied Mr. Clark excellently. Har! 
Cumpson played two piano groups Ww! 
technical facility, well-balanced interp! 
tative ideas and always fine tone qual!! 
He received an ovation from his fel! 
townspeople, and, of course, had to £! 
an encore number. F. H. H 





MAMARONECK, N. Y.—John_ 1.0 
harpist, of the Philharmonic Orches'! 
of New York, was the featured art 
at the sixth annual concert of the Hi 
School Glee Club recently. 





RODA MARZ! 


Dramatic Sopran? 

(Pupil of Maestro Bu 

cia, teacher of Alm 

Sophie Braslau an 

Arden.) 

“A voice of natural |! 
Brookly' 





Management: A I 
1495 Broadway, New 
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STEL’S NEW OPERA 


SPARKLING SUCCESS 


‘When Women _. Dream,” 
Tickles Berlin at Premiére 
in Opera Comique 

Berlin, Aprit 8, 1920. 

,}ITH a sweeping success, “When 
\ Women Dream,” Dr. Edgar Istel’s 
charming if somewhat enticingly wicked 
light opera, was presented to the Berlin 
press and public at the Opera Comique 
on Tuesday night. 

jstel takes the plunge into the realm 


of the almost defunct opera comique of 
4 past epoch, with the result of creat- 
ine what might be called an exquisite 
musical comedy in its highest signifi- 
cance, did the term not smack of the ar- 
tistically trivial in the American version. 
The grace and melodiousness of the 
French past he has realized to an elo- 
quent degree. With the colorful, ex- 
pressive overture he proves himself an 
accomplished technician, an impression 
further enhanced throughout this little 
operatic jewel of two acts, by orchestra- 
tion of superb transparency and irides- 
cent coloring. 

The essence of all that is tasteful char- 
acterizes this work with its adherence to 
the classical depicted with modern means. 
The music of the score in its vivid ex- 
pressiveness whispers, laughs, sighs and 
sings. What more could one possibly ex- 
pect? Moreover, the work is not only 
singable throughout, it is highly grateful 
to the vocal artists. Otherwise the in- 
different singers—with one exception— 
who interpreted the leading réles would 
not have succeeded in accomplishing their 
task so satisfactorily. That in such a 
venture, as unique as it is gratifying, 
reminiscences will crop up, is scarcely 
surprising in a composer standing in the 
midst of musical developments. Befitting 
the occasion, Istel favors the waltz tempo 
to such good advantage that one may 
safely predict that a gem or two from 
this score will even outlive the work in 
its entirety. 


In addition, the author shows a re- 
markable aptitude for the stage. With 
his elaboration and adaptation of the 
book based on Lothar Schmidt’s well- 
known comedy, “Only a Dream” (“Nur 
ein Traum’), he manifests an excep- 
tional insight into stage possibilities and 
effects, dovetailing music and plot to 
splendid effect—and all with an economy 
of technical means that is bound to glad- 
den the heart of a stage management. 

The plot is devoted to the clandes- 
tine flirtations and subsequent love-af- 
fairs of two couples, which in the dé- 
nouement lead to a series of unforeseen 
complications and misunderstandings, ir- 
resistible in their humor. 

As before intimated, the vocal inter- 
pretation of the work scarcely exceeded 
the mediocre with. the exception of the 
really artistic singing of the excellent 
soubrette-soprano, Maria Schneider-Plaut 
in the lead. On the other hand, praise 
is to be bestowed on the performers for 
their spirited and very accomplished im- 
personations—foremost among them Gus- 
tav Charlé, in his natural, compelling 
humor. 

Kapellmeister Artur Guttman con- 
ducted the performance and the com- 
paratively small orchestra with abandon- 
ment. The composer and artists received 
half a dozen curtain calls after both 
acts. Yes, the evening was a success! 

O. P. JACOB 


DENOUNCES PRO-WAR HYMNS 


British Church Dignitary Objects to 
Texts Glorifying War 

COLNE, ENG., May 8.—Strong words 
about hymns have been said by Rev. J. H. 
Hopkinson, vicar of Holy Trinity Church 
here and son of the former vice-chan- 
cellor of Manchester University. 

“We have learned,” he said, “that war 
is not a matter of fluttering banners and 
clashing swords and beating drums, but 
merely a sickening and dirty butchery of 
lads in water-logged or fly-infested 
trenches. 

“We shall be less ready than we were 
to compare the movement of the church 
to that of a victorious army. Hymns 
that we could sing unthinkingly before 
the war have become a lying blasphemy. 

“Who would now sing ‘Like a mighty 
army moves the church of God’?” 














Pianist and Story- Writer 
Announce Unique Marriage 

















. 
Photo by Wide World Photos 


Fannie Hurst, American Writer of Fiction, and Her Husband, Jacques S. Danielson, 
Pianist. Their Recently Announced Marriage Has Been the Talk of New York 
for a Week 


F not a nine days’ wonder, at least a nine days’ discussion has grown out of the 

announcement of the marriage contracted five years ago by Fannie Hurst, one 
of the best known American story writers, and Jacques S. Danielson, pianist and 
composer, formerly in collaboration with Joseffy. Variously described as a “trial 
marriage,” an “experimental union,” a “two-breakfast-a-week alliance’ and in 
every other fashion that either flippancy or outraged conventionality might sug- 
gest, the contract has stood the test of five years’ trial previous to the announce- 


ment. That the two parties thereto allow each other complete freedom of action 
apparently constitutes the reason for the public’s interest in the case. The picture 
shows Fannie Hurst (as she will continue to be called) and Mr. Danielson in 
the latter’s studio. 








ten them 


Hans Kindler. 








The variations sounded as 
if Tschaikowsky had writ- 
specially for 


Pittsburgh Post 
Dec. 19, ’19 


Engage him 


During the past New York Season the ’Cellists were . . . 


Brilliant Yours FT ANS KINDLE 


‘“One of the World’s Greatest Artists” 


Victor Red Seal Artist 
now for season 1920 - 


Exclusive management: ARTHUR JUDSON, 1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Heading Them All 


J. G. Huneker in ‘Century Magazine” 





A veritable ovation for 


Hans Kindler. 
Pittsburgh Telegraph 


1921 
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GOD SPEED JOHN McCORMACK! 


Not often, if ever, in the musical annals of the 
country has a musician received so remarkable a per- 
sonal tribute as that accorded to John McCormack last 
week, when some 1200 men gathered at the Waldorf- 
Astoria to register their appreciation of him as an 
artist, as a man and as a patriot. 

From the torrents of oratory that flooded the ears 
on this festive occasion we preferred what appeared to 
us the salient point that contributes so singularly to 
making McCormack the outstanding figure he is to-day 
in the world of music. We refer to the phenomenon, 
that of all musical] disciples, he is conspicuous because 
his art bridges the immense gap between that section 
of the public which knows music and that much greater 
portion which suffers no conscious alliance in any re- 
spect with the art. 

And by having earned this notable distinction for 
himself he has made and is making thousands of con- 
verts, for his message is one that allures, tears down 
barriers of indifference and wins, heart and soul, new 
devotees to the uplifting influence of the divine art. 

A great democrat of music, he was rightly identified 
by one of the silver tongued speakers! Left by it- 
self, musical progress inclines to a sort of aristocracy, 
which bears itself intolerantly toward those who rest 
beyond the pale of its mysteries. But so long as we 
have a John McCormack.to demonstrate that there is. 
nothing forbidden in the masterpieces of the great or 
near-great musical creators, that musical literature 
knows no snobbery either of the intellect or of the 
emotions, the future of music is in a safe way. 


God speed to the greatest minstrel of the day on 
his worldwide travels! If our farewells fail to record 
adequately the spirit there is behind them we must 
save something for the welcome that will be his when 
he returns. 


— 
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OPERA PROSPECTS AGAIN 


True to the precedent of the past few years, the next 
Metropolitan season, remote as it is, begins even this 
early to cast its shadows before. To bandy advance 
“prophecies” is no longer the baseless and purely spec- 
ulative operation it used to be, as was verified by 
Monday’s official announcement. Most people at all 
interested in the matter knew practically for a cer- 
tainty what half or more of next winter’s novel- 
ties were to be and to some extent were aware, even 
of the details of casting. Now we have such promises 
as Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” 
Karl Weiss’s “The Polish Jew,” Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele,” 
Charpentier’s “Louise” and Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and 
“Tristan.” 

So far as that judgment may be valued which is 
formed by peering through the mists of distance the 
prospect is more inviting than last season’s. A season 
that brings only “Tristan” and “Lohengrin” is in the 
very nature of things bound to be more significant than 
the one which contributed “Italian in Algiers” and 
“Blue Bird.” 

Some of the remaining projects excite curiosity. 
“Andrea Chenier,” for example, comes with the effect 
of a surprise and not altogether a pleasant one. The 
opera is not a new story in New York. It was first 
given at the Academy of Music in the ’nineties. Ham- 
merstein did it for the benefit of the late Cleofonte 
Campanini’s wife and the Boston company made it one 
of its local contributions. But it never impressed favor- 
ably, even if it was recognized as a trifle better thah 
the egregious “Sans-Géne.” It would have been more 
advisable, if Giordano had to be represented at all, to 
have resurrected his “Siberia,” a much better work 
because of the liberal infusion of Russian folksong. 
As for Boito’s “Mefistofele,” despite some noble pages, 
even the art and presence of Chaliapine did not suffice 
to its prosperity back in 1907. 

The motive actuating the performance of “Don Car- 
los” is probably the same as that which brought to 
pass “La Forza del Destino.” “Don Carlos” also is one 
of Verdi’s transition operas. It has its good points, 
but these never sufficed to anchor it in the public affec- 
tions as “Trovatore” on the one hand and “Aida” on 
the other have been lastingly moored. However, many 
will make its acquaintance with interest, even if they 
do wonder why an opera of such indeterminate repu- 
tation should have enjoyed preference over “Otello” and 
“Falstaff.” 

“Louise” comes no doubt in response to the un- 
wearied importunities of those who loved it in the old 
Hammerstein days. At any rate, we shall be interested 
in observing how the tooth of time, the maw of a huge 
auditorium and the dispensations of a company never 
inoculated with Gallic predilections will deal with the 
piece. Some of us are convinced beyond argument that 
“Louise” is a deathless masterpiece. Some are not. 

The “Lohengrin” and “Tristan” promises—well, they 
stimulate calculation as to the length of time that must 
pass before we reach the “Ring” and “Meistersinger” 
and “Tannhduser.” 
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“TITLED” CONCERT GIVERS 


As free-born, democratic, liberty-loving Americans 
we are supposed to be impervious to the dazzle of titles. 
Count or countess, baron or baroness, marquis or mar- 
chioness, duke or duchess mean nothing in our fresh and 
dynamic lives. At least they never were supposed to. 
Yet sometimes the pessimistic among us are disposed to 
wonder if this fabled unconcern of ours is not hypo- 
thetical. We thought at one-stage of our progress that 
only the climbers and the social elect were susceptible 
to the lure of titular prefixes. We are not so certain 
to-day. At any rate, there are artists who, having 
come to America decorated with the nomenclature of 
nobility, do not fail to exploit their titles when it comes 
to concert appearances. Experience has shown that 
nine times out of ten these persons are hopeless medi- 
ocrities. 

In utilizing their titles to such commercial ends these 
folks exhibit bad taste, to say the least. Moreover, 
disinterested persons acquainted with European condi- 
tions are fully aware how very little such titles mean. 
Even before, the war it was a familiar experience to 
traveled Americans to discover that “baron” and “mar- 
quis” as often as not were persons of extremely unex- 
alted, not to say menial, status. To-day the number 
of impecunious pretenders has enormously increased. 
It is irritating to see them disport themselves in the 
pretense of aristocracy solely pour épater le bour- 
geois and convey, if possible, an idea of artistic 
distinction which does not in reality exist. 
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Great Contralto Takes Grandson to Menagerie 


Even if your grandmother is a world-famed con- 
tralto, she can make a whole lot more character with 
you, if you happen to be a small boy, by taking you to 
the zoo, than by singing any amount of “My Hear: at 
Thy Sweet Voice”-s.” And if there is no zoo handy, 
the menagerie of moving picture animals will do, pro- 
vided that, as in the one at Universal City, Cal., shown 
above, it contains some really worth while lions. The 
small boy is Hans August Schumann-Heink, whose 
father, August, was killed in the Great War; and as for 
the grandmother—well, nobody needs to be told who 
she is. In the background is the keeper of the anima’s, 
immensely pleased at having so distinguished a visitor 
to tell about their doings. 


Ortmans.—The King of the Belgians recently created 
René Ortmans, the well-known conductor, Chevalier de 
l’Ordre de la Couronne on account of his services to 
Belgian music. 


_Lipkovska—Lydia Lipkovska, well-known opera 
singer, wears a wig, so it is reported, of real golden 
hair. This unique head-covering is made of gold spun 
and woven for her by Paris jewelers, and is embellished 
with leaves and grapes, also of gold. 


Butt—The famous English contralto, Clara Butt, 
was honored a few weeks ago by being created a Dame 
of the British Empire. This puts Mme. Butt in the 
same rank, decoratively speaking, with Dame Nellie 
Melba, and for the same reason; services rendered dur- 
ing the late war. 


Heifetz—Jascha Heifetz took a few days off at Colo- 
rado Springs during his recent Western tour, and is 
reported as so fascinated with the Pike’s Peak region 
that he may return there for the entire summer. At 
present the young violinist is in England, where he has 
duplicated his astounding American successes. 


Viafora—Gianni Viafora, cartoonist of MUSICAL 
AMERICA,.and Mme. Gina Viafora, the well-known 
vocal. teacher, were among the guests of honor at the 
Rubinstein Club’s annual breakfast on May 1. Rosa 
Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Mr. and Mrs. William Wade 
Hinshaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz were als0 
among the number. 


Harvard—Sue Harvard, the soprano, latest addition 
to the American group at the Metropolitan, hails from 
New Castle, Pa., which she left for Pittsburgh, and in 
turn went from that city to become soprano soloist 
with the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in New 
York. Her first operatic appearance was in New Castle 
with the Mikado Club in “Brian Boru.” 


Holbrooke—‘‘Here I greet MusicaAL AMERICA,” 
writes Josef Holbrooke, the English composer, 10W 
giving successful recitals in the West Indies. “I trust 
some British composers are having a look-in in the 
programs of the U. S. A.; I hear they do not. Like in 
England, there are hundreds of composers, but abou! 
six who really matter. ‘Too much money in Americé 
ever to produce great artists,’ is a popular belief here! 


Wagner.—The first conductor of the new Criterio! 
Theater orchestra is Victor Wagner, ’cellist of the Rialto 
orchestra and on the staff of music preparation for the 
Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters. He has played 
in the Metropolitan Opera orchestra and also at the 
Century, and was conductor at the Irving Place Theate! 
at the time when the Lehar and Strauss successes we! 
first given there to American audiences. 


Flonzaleys.—The address of the Flonzaley Qua't¢! 
for the past season has been Pullman Car, Going Some 
where. They have played in all ninety-six engaze- 
ments and have made the coast to coast trip. In 4! 
the long season of travel, they feel they have est): 
lished a record in not having missed one train ¢0!- 
nection. The summer will see no abatement of tc! 
activities. On May 12 they leave for Europe, wher? 
they are to appear in England and on the Continen:. 
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PUBLICITY-WRITER’S press sheet 
A informs us that at the end of a con- 
cert “Many members of the audience 
warmly congratulated the manager of 
the artists on the success they had won.’ 
This is a new and worthy departure in 
publicity. Soon we may be reading these 
notices: 

‘At the conclusion of the famous 
tenor’s principal aria the frenzied au- 
dience shouted ‘Manager! Manager!’ un- 
til the modest gentleman was compelled 
to bow his acknowledgement.” 

“The marvelous high E of the diva 
stirred the immense audience to an un- 
equalled demonstration. ‘Mr. Wagner, 
Mr. Wagner!” cried the throng and not 
until the distinguished manager of the 
soprano was led forth on the stage would 
they be silenced.” 

“The début of the newest violin sen- 
sation was the most notable musical 
event of the New York season. When 
young Bascha finished his first offer- 
ing the audience at once recognized his 
genius. ‘Manager, Manager!’ they 
yelled, until the clean-cut young concert 
manager appeared and blushingly stam- 
mered his gratitude.” 

* * * 


OME Broadway managers have the 
S tae that theater-goers should pay 
g5 a seat. One of the leading theatrical 
men delivered himself of the naive be- 
lief that “If the theater-going public 
will pay fabulous prices to the ticket 
brokers, they will be just as anxious to 
pay $5 at the box office.” : 

Reminds us of the sign in the clothing 
store: “Don’t Be Swindled by Others; 
See Us First.” 


* * * 


«¢s] TNTIL we saw a fat woman running 
down a long, station platform, in 
an attempt to catch a two-car train, we 
had supposed that a sprinter in a hun- 
dred-yard dash could make more faces 
than anybody else in the world,” remarks 
Judge. 
But did you ever watch a young vocal 
student? 
* * * 


Wherein Annie Laurie Bests Mephisto, a 
Nice Lil’ Fellow Twenty-Eight Feet Long 


{Our Boston Correspondent Sends This Yarn 
But He’s Ashamed to Sign It] 

Boston, May 5.—A modern Orpheus, 
with a flute instead of a lute, arrived in 
Boston yesterday on the British steam- 
ship City of Hankow, hailing from Cal- 
cutta and Colombo. “Mr. Orpheus, who 
is better known to his shipmates as 
Steward Meeming, demonstrated his di- 
rect descent from the famous mythologi- 
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cal hero during the voyage by charming 
an obstreperous twenty-eight foot boa 
constrictor with the familiar strains of 
“Annie Laurie” played on his necroman- 
tic instrument. 

The reptile, who went by the name of 
Mephisto, was one of eighty snakes 
which Trainer Abert Meems was bring- 
ing from the Indian jungles for zoos and 
menageries. Mephisto turned suddenly 
Bolshevik when a coolie was in the act 
of placing a pail of water in his cage. 
He split the bars lengthwise and pro- 
ceeded to chase the terrified coolie up 
the nearest mast. The majority of wit- 
nesses voted for cold lead, but Trainer 
Meems, unwilling to lose the several 
thousand dollars worth of snake, sent 
instead for Steward Meeming and his 
flute. 

Mephisto, whose upward career had 
been blocked by a mass of derrick tackle, 
listened attentively as the somewhat agi- 
tated strains of “Annie Laurie” came to 
his ears. He forgot the meal which 
awaited him a little further up. Un- 
winding his huge coils from the mast, 
he advanced slowly toward the steward, 
head high, glittering eyes fixed upon the 
producer of the magic sounds. With 
each forward undulation, “Annie Lau- 
rie” became less and less recognizable, 
but Steward Meeming none the less stood 
his ground. At the moment when the 
poor steward was probably ready to “lay 
me doon and dee,” Trainer Meems threw 
an immense piece of sacking over Me- 
phisto’s head, blindfolding him, and with 
the aid of several men finally forced him 
into a nearby cage. M. E. E. 


* * * 


PIANIST has gone into a “trial” 
marriage and the papers make a 

great fuss over the matter; as if every 
musician didn’t consider marriage a trial. 


* * * 


“The Los Angeles Express,” relates 
W. F. G. of Los Angeles, “in speaking 
of Percy Grainger’s recent recital, men- 
tioned one number by ‘National Debt,’ 
from which the casual reader would in- 
fer that the linotyper knew more of 
finances that he did of Nathaniel Dett, 
of whose ‘Juba’ Dance the critic was writ- 
ing. At any rate, no one could p(l)ay 
the National Debt better than Grainger.” 


* * * 


Even the Young in Binghamton Are 
Musical 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

It was a three-year-old’s first day in 
church. Besides her mother in the family 
pew sat the embryo communicant, inter- 
estedly watching the movements prelimi- 
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EEMS TAYLOR, composer, was born 
in New York City, Dec. 22, 1885. 
Was educated at Ethical Culture School 
and New York University (B. A. 1906). 
Studied harmony and counterpoint with 
Oscar Coon, New 
York, 1908 and 
1911; self-taught 
in composition 
andorchestration. 
Wrote four comic 
operas for the N. 
Y. U. dramatic 
club with Wil- 
liam LeBaron, li- 
brettist of “Ap- 
ple Blossoms ;” 
one of __ these, 
“The Echo,” be- 
ing produced by 
‘hoto by Illustrated News Dillingham i n 
Deems Taylor 1910 with Bessie 
McCoy as star. 
lirst attempt at serious music was 
symphonic poem, “The Siren Song,” 
Which won the National Federation or- 
chestral prize in 1912. Other composi- 








tions include choral setting of the “Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” a cantata, “The High- 
wayman,” written for the MacDowell 
Festival, Peterboro, 1914, of which more 
than sixty performances have been 
given; an instrumental suite, “Through 
the Looking Glass,” written for the New 
York Chamber Music Society, 1919; 
rhapsody, “The Portrait of a Lady,” to 
be played next season by the New York 
Chamber Music Society; songs and folk 
songs transcriptions. Has made the 
Schumann Club series of arrangements 
and transcription for women’s voices, of 
which he has already completed more 
than sixty. He has translated nearly 
200 songs from Italian, French and Rus- 
sian with Kurt Schindler, and also from 
the German, and has written numerous 
magazine articles and verse. He was as- 
sistant Sunday Editor of the New York 
Tribune, 1916, and Tribune correspond- 
ent in France, 1916-17; associated editor 
of Collier’s Weekly, 1917-19. Delivered 
lectures on History of Music, Denver, 
summer, 1919. Member, advisory com- 
mittee, Society for the Publication of 
American Music. Makes home in New 
York City. 


nary to the opening of the morning serv- 
ice and listening to the organ voluntary. 

When the clergyman and the vested 
choir came in, the brown eyes which 
had been darting eagerly about the 
church, fixed themselves upon the 
preacher and the singers in front of her. 
Silently and attentively she listened 
while the choir sang the morning an- 
them. 

The instant it was finished, she 
clapped her small hands delightedly. 

“Good!” she exclaimed, her face beam- 
ing, “now sing ‘Bubbles.’ ” 

J. A. M. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * * 
The New Singing 


The greatest singer of the age 
Is Signor Malatesi, 

Who’s now appearing on the stage 
And setting people crazy. 

His method is his very own, 
He calls it “Dissertation” — 

Of course, he cannot sing a tone, 
But such interpretation! 


And Madame Viola Achille, 
I heard her “operate” 


The other night in Louisville, 
I tell you it was great. 

I only caught a note or two 
Above the orchestration— 

She hasn’t any voice, ’tis true, 
But such interpretation! 

W. W. WHITELOCK in the N. Y. Sun. 


The Stolen Jewel Tale Modernized 


_ While on the subject of publicity here 
ls a neat specimen from the Capitol, pre- 
sumably from the agile typewriter of 
Ben Atwell: 

“By representing himself to be an or- 
gan inspector, a shrewd thief recently 
gained access to the organ chamber of 
the Capitol Theater and walked away 
with three priceless pipes out of which 
flute notes were forthcoming. The thief 
borrowed a flashlight from one of the 
ushers to ‘look over the pipes.’ Those 
stolen are the only ones of their kind 
in this country and are of special and 
costly make. It is suspected that some 
organ building concern that is in busi- 
ness rivalry with the builders of the 
Capitol organ engineered the nervy and 
shady transaction in quest of trade se- 
crets.” 








Kreidler Appears 
in Concerts in 
South and West 











Louis Kreidler, Baritone, and Mrs. Louis 
Kreidler 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Louis Kreidler, the 
operatic baritone, continues his many 
concert and recital engagements and 
other activities. His co-operation in a 
concert at Quincy, IIl., last Sunday for 
the Quincy Musical College, with Frances 
Ingram and Myrna Sharlow, was a 
material assistance to the program and 
he shared in the success of the concert. 

On March 30 he sang the baritone 
parts in “Seven Last Words,” by Dubois, 
at Montgomery, Ala., where he scored a 
signal triumph both by his vocal gifts 
and his musical accomplishments, and 
his popularity keeps a pace with his mu- 
sical eminence. 

Herewith he is seen in a moment of 
relaxation with Mrs. Kreidler, enjoying 
a respite from his musical ae} - 





Grace La Rue in Chicago Song Recital 


CHICAGO, May 8.—Grace La Rue, 
musical comedy star, invaded the song 
recital field on April 22 at the Cort 
Theater, and gave an interesting pro- 
gram of songs. Miss La Rue, known 
from her former experiences in vaude- 
ville, possesses a charming personality 
and a voice, which if properly trained, 
would serve her excellently as a concert 
singer. At present her means of vocal 
presentation savor too much of the 
vaudeville stage. The accessories of a 
spot-light and the addition of extraneous 
motions with her hands and arms, and 
exaggerated facial contortions, detract 
from what otherwise might be very good 
work. Then, also, her choice of songs for 
the most part were of too inconsequential 


musical value for a dignified recital. All 
her songs were sung in English, with 
excellent and clear enunciation. There 
is vocal material of engaging kind in 
Miss La Rue’s voice, and the tone pro- 
duction, while somewhat hard, is good. 
She had Joseph M. Daly as assistant at 
the piano. Janet Cobb, violinist, assisted 
with a group of violin pieces. M. R. 


Robert Clifton Long Heard With Success 
in Chicago Recital 


CuHIcaGo, May 1.—Robert Clifton 
Long, a young baritone of more than or- 
dinary promise, gave a song recital at Re- 
cital Hall, Fine Arts Building, on April 
29, and showed besides, a discriminating 
musical taste in the selection and ar- 
rangement of his program, a foundation 
for good singing in a voice which has 
resonance and warmth and which, while 
as yet not thoroughly schooled, is al- 
ready serviceable in the interpretation 
of such songs as Yon’s “Fool of Thule,” 
“Mother O’Mine,” by Tours, and “The 
Fiddler of Dooney,” by Mark Andrews. 
The entire program with the exception 
of the prologue from “Pagliacci” was 
made up of American songs,-all of which 
were sung with clear enunciation. Grace 
Grove and G. A. Grant-Schaefer were 
the accompanists. M. R. 


Artists Participate in Masonic Memorial 
Services in New York 





A fitting musical program in com- 
memoration of their dead was yiven by 
the Masonic Veterans in Masonic Tem- 
ple, New York, on the evening of April 
29. The soloists included Mme. Bowen- 
Fultoni, soprano, Ada Turner Kurtz of 
New York and Philadelphia and Cather- 
ine Norfleet, violinist. Mme. Fultoni 
Sang impressively and with clear so- 
prano voice Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and 
Holden’s arrangement of Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” Miss Norfleet revealed 
unusual skill as a violinist in several 
solos and obbligati and Mme. Kurtz, 
whose versatile gifts as a singer, pianist 
and organist are noteworthy of mention, 
in well chosen organ works disclosing 
her excellent musicianship. She also 
sustained the soloists admirably through 
her sterling accompaniments. M. B.S. 


Weingartner Will Conduct 
Works in Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, March 22.—This win- 
ter during the operatic season at the 
Coliseo will be heard among singers, Ga- 
briella Besanzoni, well-known here and 
in New York; Gilda dalla Rizza, Car- 
men Melis, Angeles Ottein, Genevieve 
Vix, Lucia Marcel Weingartner new for 
Buenos Aires, Benjamin Gigli, Bernar- 
do DeMuro and Armand Crabbé. As 
conductors Edouard Vitale and Felix 
Weingartner, the last named making his 
first visit to Buenos Aires. He will con- 
duct “Walkiire,” “Parsifal” and “Lo- 
hengrin,” besides a series of symphonic 
concerts. The operas to be given are 
“Samson and Dalilah,” “Carmen,” “Lore- 
ley,” “Manon,” “Rigoletto,” “Rosenkava- 
lier,” “Salome,” “Pelléas and Mélisande”’ 
and as a novelty “Anima Allegra” of 
Vittadini. TAGRINE. 





Wagner 





Theodore Spiering Gives Recital in New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., May 3.—Theo- 
dore Spiering, violinist, was heard in re- 
cital on the evening of April 29, offering 
a program which included works by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky and 
more modern composers. He was accom- 
panied by Charles Henry Hart. 
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SEATTLE 


Sophie Braslau Is Great Artist 


Richly Gifted Contralto Captivates Audience at 
The Metropolitan 


RARE DRAMATIC SENSE 


Voice of Remarkable Aptitude and Range Joined 
With Personal Charm 


BY EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG 


The prospect of an evening of song, somehow, never engenders 
in me those pleasurable anticipations with which I look forward 
to hearing a distinguished violinist or master of the pianoforte. 
Last night I went to hear Sophie Braslau at the Metropolitan and 
was compelled to revise my prejudices. I enjoyed her singing, just 
as I enjoyed the playing of that other marvelous Russian, Heifetz, 
not analytically and coldly, but with enthusiasm. 

This contralto, whose initial appearance here came after five 
triumphant years with the Metropolitan Opera Company, possesses 
a personality truly magnetic which is inextricable from her vocal 
artistry. Of rich timbre, remarkable range, and clarity in all 
registers, her voice is of a quality to win her a niche in the gallery 
of most gifted contraltos the world has ever known. Her low tones 
have the sensuous sweetness of the A string of a fine ’cello; and 
even in that region above the staff, usually regarded as the ex- 
clusive realm of sopranos and tenors, she is equally at home, with 
overtones that ring true and pure, produced without visible effort. 

Miss Braslau’s technical equipment approaches perfection. Her 
voice is an instrument of surpassing fineness. But it is the warmth 
and dramatic fervor at her command that make her singing of such 
works as Moussorgsky’s ‘‘On the Dnieper,’’ and Schalitt’s ‘‘Eili, 
ERili,’’ something to linger in the memory. Her interpretation of 
the Russian work was impassioned and instinct with Slavonic fire, 
revealing the amplitude and power of her voice and at the same 
time her facile mastery of nuance and phrasing. One felt it to be 
what the composer and poet intended, a cry of a strong people 
for the ‘dawn of a brighter day, when dwellers on the banks of 
the storied river would shake off, with the impact of blood and 
iron if necessary, the hateful yoke of tyranny.—Post Intelligencer, 
March 2, 1920. 


SPOKANE 


Singer Scores Triumph 


MISS SOPHIE BRASLAU WINS SERIES OF 
OVATIONS 
Surprises Critics With Contralto Unusual in 
Range, Volume and Tone 


A large audience fitled the Auditorium Theater last evening to 
hear Miss Sophie Braslau, and for once advance rumor had not 
exaggerated the personality of the singer nor the beauty of her 
voice. It is a really unusual contralto, great in range, wonderful 
in volume, rich in tones and of the most surprising flexibility. 

The size of the organ and its perfect legato scarcely prepared 
the ear for some of the notable things ever attempted by a prima 
donna within the walls of the Auditorium. The audience quickly 
nina to the great talent of the singer and to her personal 
charm. 

The first group, which eyoked an ovation, showed Miss Braslau 
at her best. It is possible that only she and perhaps two others 
could have sung ‘‘Che faro’’ as she sang it last evening. It was a 
fine performance. 

Even more spectacular was the ‘‘Furibondo’’ of Handel. There 
the marvelous elasticity of a voice under perfect control and yet 
endowed with the largest freedom was remarkable. It was _ bril- 
liance itself. 

The climax of the grandiose was reached in Beethoven's ‘‘Nature’s 
Adoration.’’ The ovation which followed proved that the artist 
ae reached the high water mark of the audience’s appreciation. 

Tess, 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Lure of Steppes in Deep Contralto of 
Miss Sophie Braslau 


Delectable things in music are still being offered local lovers of 
the art, and one of the choicest of the season’s excellent menus 
was the recital at the Lyric Theater Friday evening by Sophte 
Braslau, who is described as one of the brightest luminaries of 
the Metropolitan opera aggregation in New York. Those who 
listened to the rich melody of her glorious contralto voice and en- 
joyed the rare artistry of the concert would scarcely be disposed 
to question her right to be so regarded. 

Miss Braslau is the possessor of a voice whose quality is rare 
—a pure contralto of velvety smoothness, golden timbre and un- 
usual range, whose beauties are varied. In her upper register she 
attains results that reflect careful training of nature’s rich endow- 
ment, singing with A clarity of tone and flexibility which well 
might be envied by a mezzo or even a lyric soprano. Her deeper 
notes are pure, resonant and distinct, for she has learned well the 
value of intelligent breath control, while her diction is a joy to 
hear. It is not saying too much to adjudge her one of the most 
satisfying and delightful singers who ever appeared here, and if 
her reception at her initial recital is indicative she will always 
be cheerfully heard, for she ranks with Homer, Schumann-Heink 
and the other great contraltos.—News Scimitar. 





MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Braslau Thrills Huge Audience 


World’s Greatest Contralto Electrifies Hearers 
In Splendid Concert 


ENTHUSED BY RECEPTION 


Sophie Braslau, by many critics considered the world’s greatest 
contralto, quite captivated a large university audience when she 
appeared Friday night in the Auditorium, a remarkable voice and 
charming personality combining to make her concert an event whicli 
will be long remembered. 

Only a critic musically schooled and amply equipped with a 
vocabulary of laudatory superlatives could hope to do justice to the 
Braslau voice. Never before have Moscow music lovers heard such 
a rare blending of delicacy and power, such an unusual fusion of 
thrilling dramatic abilities with talent for the liltingly lyrical. 
The University Argonaut, February 24, 1920. : 


‘Columbia Theater. 
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WESTERN TOUR 


Sophie Braslau Captivates Hearers 


Sophie Braslau, prima donna contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, captivated the crowd that filled the Columbia Theater 
yesterday .afternoon and acclaimed her again and again for such 
superb singing as seldom has been heard in San Francisco. 

With a voice of wondrous richness and purity, the diva opened 
her program with a group consisting of Gluck’s ‘‘Che faro senza 
Euridice,’”’ Handel’s ‘‘Furibondo’’ and Beethoven’s ‘‘Nature’s Adora- 
tion,’’ compositions that few can sing passably, but which she 
rendered magnificently. 

It would be difficult to say with which style of music Miss 
Braslau excels, she is so uniformly good in whatever she essays. 
And she put great variety into her recital.—Journal, 





Singer Plays Upon Emotions; Voice 
Sublime 


BY WALTER BODIN 


Sophie Braslau leaves one in a dilemma; one doesn’t know which 
to give preference to—the artist or the woman. Women would be 
more correct, for this vibrant, much-alive creature is more than 
one woman. She is as many women as she has moods, and her 
moods are as Variegated as the sentiments she voices in her songs. 

It is difficult to write of yesterday afternoon’s experience at the 
The whole gamut of moods was run by the 
audience—joy unadulterated, sorrow, coquetry, contentment, the 
sub-conscious knowledge that life is a splendid, growing thing, the 
realization that dreams are worth while. And every feeling re- 
sponded to strings held by this superb artist and woman on the 
Columbia stage. 

The singer sings as a bird might sing. She sings because it is 
the thing for her to do. She has a voice heavy with the wealth 
of tone; her vocal and emotional ranges are almost beyond belief. 

In her opening number, Gluck’s ‘‘Che faro senza Wuridice,’’ she 
displayed a technical ability seldom achieved by singers many years 
her senior. Both the following numbers, ‘‘Furibondo,’’ by Handel, 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘Nature’s Adoration,’’ revealed her sublime mas- 
tery of the singing art. 





New Songbird Wins Approval 


Sophie Braslau’s First Recital Here Reveals Her 
As an Artist of Rare Gifts 


BY REDFERN MASON 


Miss Sophie Braslau is an American, and we ought to be proud 
of her. Yesterday afternoon in the Columbia ‘Theater she gave her 
first recital in San Francisco. It proved her an artist of rare gifts 
and rarer personality. 

Her outlook is operatic, but not flamboyantly so. She loves to 
thrill her audience, as though she were acting a part, but she does 
not commit the error of narrowing her art within a purely prima 
donna formula. 

With the first phrases of ‘‘Che faro’’ we knew that we were in 
the presence of one whom tlhe public would hear gladly. 

The roulades of Handel's ‘‘Furibondo,’’ taken rather lightly, 
showed that she knew the bel canto tradition. 

In ‘‘Nature’s Adoration’? there was depth of character, the car- 
rying over of a message.— HM.raminer. 








FRESNO, CAL, 
Sephie Braslau Wins Fresno Audience 


With Vocal Gifts 


The Fresno Musical Club members, assembled at the White 
Theater last night, were held in rapt pleasure for a couple of hours 
with the thrill of a pure contralto, delivered through the medium 
of that charming young singer, Sophie Braslau. As a star number 
on the season’s series of attractions, no anticipation, held however 
high, compared with the realization of the evening’s satisfaction. 

Miss Braslau’s voice beggars analysis and is of that rare quality, 
deep and rich and sympathetic, whose interpretations of songs are 
influenced by a natural dramatic instinct that brings the query to 
the listener’s mind of which is the greater talent of Miss Braslau, 
histrionie or vocal. 

In her evening’s list of songs she ran the gamut of emotions, 
and in none of her expressions was she disappointing.—- Morning 
Republican, March 16, 1920. 


CLEVELAND 


In the case of Miss Braslau the recall habit developed into ova- 
tional insistence only Satisfied by encores. 

A Carmen excerpt given after her second group of songs made 
one wish that this delightful singer could be heard as Carmen, 
of which character the excerpt made one believe that she would 
make an ideal interpreter. The fact seems self-evident that she 
would make an ideal portrayal of the Spanish coquet both in the 
matter of personal appearance and vocal equipment.—Press. 


WINNIPEG 


The soloist of the evening was Sophie Braslau, a Russian- 
American contralto of an eminently brilliant style. Miss Braslau 
is gifted with a voice of most remarkable range and power. But 
fine and rich as is her voice, it is used at all times with such tem- 
peramental vivacity that one never tires of hearing her. Young and 
superbly gowned, throwing her whole soul out into the Auditorium, 
whatever she sings proves tremendously fascinating. Sophie Bras- 
lau sings in Italian or French, in English or broad Scots with equal 
effectiveness. Generously giving an encore to each of her three 
groups of songs, perhaps the finest thing she did was Carmen’s 
taunting ‘‘Mais si je t’aimes, prends garde a toi’’. Miss Braslau 
accompanied herself on the piano, and so glowing, so vitally infec- 
tious was her art that scenic effect would have been superfluous. 
Sophie Braslau was the flaming Carmen herself of whom Bizet 
must have dreamed when he composed his great opera. And while 
Miss Braslau can infuse a wealth of fire and passion into her song, 
she can also sing with lilting sweetness or fantastic caress. Her 
depth and breadth of tone was astonishing, and equally astonishing 
her frequent flights to a marvelously high, clear contralto level. 
Needless to say the audience found Miss Braslau entirely to its 
liking, and accorded her tumultuous applause.—Tribune. 





HARTFORD 


Singing of a kind that can ill be described save by the superla- 
tive marked the concert by Sophie Braslau at Foot Guard hall last 
evening. In splendid voice and with a program that displayed 
her magnificent artistry at its best, the concert was without ques- 
a of the finest of the season in Hartford.—Daily Times, April 
7, 1920. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Sophie Braslau Is Accorded Ovation 


BY CARL BRONSON 


One of the richest vocal endowments ever given to a sing 
that possessed by Sophie Braslau, who charmed a large audi 
at Trinity Auditorium last night. 

Her voice is a real contralto of the immeasurable depth fibr 
depth which has ample breadth and range to make it a perfect 
light to the ear. The timbre is not too firm for sympathy, but is 
void of any shake or other defect. 

Her presence is convincingly gracious, with a style of bea 
that is frank and confiding, and in her naturalness of expres, 
one forgets that the singer knows all of the tricks of the art f: 
thrill to shadow tone. 

Gluck’s melodic ‘‘Che faro’’ was her opening number, in wh 
she immediately scored. Handel’s ‘‘Furibondo’’ was a bit of vo 
speed as nimble as that of any soprano, for Miss Braslau has 
of the fineness of the coloratura lightness. 

A glorious bit of dramatic emphasis was her interpretation 
Beethoven’s immortal ‘‘Nature’s Adoration.’’ In this wonde: 
melody of praise she really required the background of the 
organ or orchestra to support her remarkable volume.—FHv-) 
Herald, March 19, 1920. 





BY JEANNE REDMAN 


Sophie Braslau, who sang last evening at Trinity Auditoriu 
on the Philharmonic course, has an unusually lovely contralto yo 
and a manner and présence altogether charming. 

Miss Braslau’s tone is exceedingly resonant, especially in 
low voice, and it is powerful and round throughout the range. 
has the real contralto timbre which is often likened to a ‘ce! 
and which must also, in this case, be compared to a chime. ‘| 
singer has a delightful interest in the text of her songs, 
through this quality and her very good diction she holds the « 
tent of the song before the audience, without insisting upon « 
playing, to the disadvantage of the composer, her abilities.-—Tim. 
March 19, 1920. 


. 
Wonderful Voice of Braslau Is Heard 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES 

No richer voice has been heard in the numerous Philharmon 
concerts of the last two years than that of Sophie Braslau, w! 
was heard at Trinity Auditorium last night. 

Miss Braslau’s voice is of unusual size and quality, and she mus 
be classed with the great contraltos. Throughout the recital ther 
was no evidence of straining after power of effect; it) was 
natural outburst of rare quantity and quality.—-Evpress, March 1°) 
1920. 


Miss Braslau Wins Instant Approval 


Grand Opera Singer in Concert at Trinity Displays 
Wonderful Contralto 


BY FLORENCE LAWRENCE 


A contralto voice of depth, power and fluid quality is so rar 
that Sophie Braslau of the Metropolitan Grand Opera broug!! 
variety and instant appeal in her program last night at Trini! 
Auditorium. In her opening numbers the young soloist. made an 
mediate sensation. Her aria from Gluck’s Orpheus and Euridi: 
displayed the dramatic intensity of her voice, the Handel “hin 
bondi’? with its florid measure offered a limpid and graceful ex)» 
sition of unusual powers, and the Beethoven ‘‘Nature’s Adoratio: 
displayed the commanding dignity and breadth with which her vo 
organ is endowed. 

Of these the Hsndel number was perhaps the most unusu 
Early writers demanded the decorative style to a far greater ©) 
tent than the moderns chose to use it. Melody and the floresce: 
mode were the height of vocal attainment among singers of t¢! 
eighteenth century, and limitations of yocal range offered no exci: 
for failure to indulge in those likting coloratura effects, now gen 
erally attributed to the higher and lighter voices. 

The number is one rarely sung, but Miss Braslau’s performan«: 
of the difficult aria met with immediate appreciation, and afforded 
her audience much pleasure. 

A second group introduced the Fourdrain ‘‘Carnival,’’ a spright 
piece of fine characterization, and the Schalitt ‘‘Bili, Fili,’’ whi: 
displayed the coloring and dramatic quality of her voice in u 
nificent manner.—Evaminer, March 19, 1920. 


OAKLAND, CAL, 


Braslau Voice Best of Season 
BY ROY HARRISON DANFORTH 


Neither the inherent beauties of Sophie Braslau’s voice, the e! 
tional potency which invests it, her intelligence nor her perso! 
charm will quickly be forgotten by those who were fortunate enous 
to hear her recital at the Auditorium Theater last evening. F 
tunate, indeed, they are to be considered, since they listened 
only to the most impressive contralto who has sung to us this y 
but one of the finest of our season’s voices of any description. 

In richness, depth, vibrancy Miss Braslau’s singing reminds fo 
ibiy of the earlier Schumann-Heink. Her voice is of true « 
tralto quality, yet it is not denied either range or a lyric upper sv 
ment of damask softness. She controls it with the greatest ea» 
particularly as to expression. The dramatic pattern is, indeed. « 
discernible, yet not to a disturbance of concert requisites. Tho- 
songs—and there were several in her list—which permitted sc 
for a more passionate intensity were particularly admirable. 

Yet one will cling fast to memories of little lyric things she sune 
—Times. 





TACOMA, WASH. 


The Tacoma Ladies’ Musical Club chorus with Miss Sophie B: 
lau, Metropolitan Opera Company contralto, as soloist, gave to 
audience which filled the Tacoma Theater last night an evening 
music of a quality such as has not been heard here for some til! 

Coldly critical, as is often the case, during Miss Braslau’s fi! 
few numbers when she was really superb in three heavy numbe! 
the audience became her everlasting friend when she sang sever 
of the lighter and more homely songs. Then, after her four' 
generous encore, she refused to sing any more, that the chor 
might continue, the audience was loath to let her go. ‘‘Che Fa 
Senza Euridice.”’ by Gluck; ‘‘Brindisi,’’ from Lucretia Borgia. 
Donizetti, and Moussorgsky’s ‘‘On the Dnieper,.’’ were Miss Br: 
lau’s opening numbers, and in these the vibrant richness, the pow 
and depth of her yoice were brought out. 

Miss Braslau is an unusual contralto in that she is endowed | 
only with the remarkable darker notes, but she can soar into 
higher register with clarity and ease.—News. 
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“Rigoletto” 


It has happened more than once that a singer, just after having 
ecome a favorite of the public and the press, disappeared mysteri 
isly from the Metropolitan’s casts. What has become of Sophie 
sraslau ? Many patrons of the opera have wondered this year. 
Well, she is back, after a most successful concert tour in the West. 
lost opera singers go on tour, you know. Last night, however, 
he turned up at the Metropolitan and great was the joy of the 
iiience at seeing and hearing her back again, and that, too, in 
ne of her favorite parts—Maddalena in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ in which 
er sonorous voice was heard to great advantage. The Duke’s part 
as taken by Mr. Lazaro, who dotes on his high tones and is al- 
vays sure of applause for them. Mme. Barrientos was. as al 
vVAYS, a Gilda of the highest artistic merit and Mr. de Luea an 


NEW YORK FESTIVAL 


Mr. Rachmaninoff received a tribute in everything that was done 
n the course of the evening. His first entrance brought choristers 
nd orchestral players to their feet, but his ovations came after 
e had played the pianoforte accompaniments for three extremely 
fine songs sung with wonderful plenitude and beauty of voice and 
ianner by Miss Sophie Braslau, and at the close of the concerto, 
which brought the concert to an end. 

tefore then there had been an added song by Miss Braslau, and 
the ecclesiastical piece had been repeated; now the orchestra 
sounded a fanfare in his honor and a wreath was placed in his 
ind.—New York Tribune, April 8, 1920. 


House sang three 


Sophie Braslau of the Metropolitan Opera 
songs, “As Fair Is She as Noon Daylight,’’ ‘‘The Lord is Risen’ 
ind “The Floods of Spring,’’ with Rachmaninoff accompanying. 
Miss Braslau’s voice filled the large hall and she sang the lyries 
with much warmth of style and in Russian said by Russians to 
be good. She had to add an extra number.—New York Herald, 
April 8, 1920. 


It was not until this was done with that the composer made his 
evening's first appearance, and then in the modest capacity of ac 
companist to Miss Sophie Braslau. who sang three of his songs 
plus an eneore—in their original tongue. Though Miss Braslau 
modestly gave the limelight to her eminent pianist she shared 
equally in the big acclaim—-New York Evening Sun, April 8, 1920. 


Sophie Braslau, in gorgeous disarray and with her gorgeous 
ontralto, melted our hearts in three songs and an encore by the 
guest’’ of the evening.—-New York World, April 8, 1920 


A group of songs, sung in Russian with superb voice by Miss 
Sophie Braslau. New York Evening Globe, April 8, 1920. 


Miss Braslau was in splendid voice and an intensity of spirits. 
Both flowed unstintedly into the Rachmaninoff songs, every phase 
of which she filled full with feeling. This exuded even through 
the terra incognita of the Russian original in which she sang them. 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s accompaniments were played as only the com 
poser—When he happens to be a Rachmaninoff—could play them. 
Vew York Evening Journal, April 8, 1920. 








PORTLAND, ORE, 


Sophie Braslau Dazzles With Artistry 
BY JOSEPH MACQUEEN 


Audiences at concerts of the Portland Symphony orchestra are 
quick to recognize tle occasions on which the orchestra is assisted 
y soloists who are big eastern concert stars, and attend in 
rowds. 

At the Heilig Theater Wednesday night the visiting soloist was 
Miss Sophie Braslau, contralto, of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
mpany, New York, and the capacity crowd went into raptures 
ver her dazzling artistry. 

Miss Braslau has a deep, mellow contralto voice of shining 
wauty. It has the haunting sweetness of the ‘cello, and the bright 
sunshine of the violin. She is petite in stature, but her voice is 

surprising volume and vocal excellence. She is one of the finest 
singers who ever sang in this city.--Oregonian, 


KANSAS CITY 


Contralto Wins Her Audience 


Sophie Braslau Recalls Great Singing of the Past. 


It is a long time since such recital singing as Sophie Braslau's 
has been heard in Kansas City. Recollections of Sophie Sealchi 
nd of Ernestine Schumann-Heink in the heyday of their youth 
ere rife in the buzz of talk following the program yesterday 
fternoon at the Shubert theater. The wealth of tone, grandeur 
style and surprising fleribility gave rise to a conviction that 
young American contralto will reach the plane of her great 
edecessors, 
The singer, in her frock of flaming red, her small dramatic face 
imed in a dark mist of hair, aroused an interest that deepened 
each grouo of songs disclosed some new quality to enjoy and 
Imire. The power and depth of her yoice, the dramatic breadth 
her singing were fully displayed in the opening aria from Gluck’s 
Orpheus.’’ The flexibility of tone in’the ‘Brindisi’? from ‘‘Lu 
etia Borgia,’’ her daring use of ‘‘chest’’ tones and finally the 
irmth and intimacy of the ‘‘darky’’ lullabies she has discovered 
nd placed on her programs, provided surprise after surprise, and 
vakened enthusiasm rarely offered by the usualk, self contained 
ritschy audience.—Kansas City Star. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Of Miss Braslau only this needs to be said: She is sure of a 
arty, healthy welcome any time she consents to sing in Toledo. 
She has an organ of the most fluid flexibility and an astounding 
inge, and in such offerings as Brindisi from Donizetti’s Lucretia 
orgia and Habanea from Carmen she displayed a tonal beauty 
nd veracity in phrasing which won an instant and warm place 1n 
e hearts of her hearers.— Blade. 





impressive and tragic jester Vew York Evening Post, March 20, 
1920 


Miss Braslau’s return was welcome. Her non-appearance at the 
Metropolitan had been inexplicable. Miss Braslau possesses one of 
the few true contralto voices now in existence, and the Metropoli- 
tan is not so rich in these artists that it can afford to neglect 
those it has. Besides Miss Braslau is an Ameriean. Vew York 
Tribune, March 30, 1920. 


Sophie Braslau, cgntralto, made her first appearance of the year 


with the organization. She sang Maddalena in finished style. Her 
voice is good to hear again. Vew York World, March 30, 1920. 


© Mishkin 


BRASLAU 


REAPPEARANCE AT OPERA 


The belated appearance of Miss Braslau made a deeper appeal 
This young New York woman, whose contralto voice is rich and 
whose intelligence is rare, has been missed greatly. Of tenors 
of quality there are aplenty; of contraltos of distinction, alas! 
there are too few. It is to be hoped that the privilege of hearing 
Miss Braslau in more important parts before the season closes 
will be youchsafed to us New York Evening World, Mareh 30 
1920. 

Miss Braslau has been appearing in concert all season, and made 
her appearance, after nearly a year’s absence, as Maddalena She 
has a gorgeous voice, larger and more vibrant than any of the 
new contraltos heard this season at the Metropolitan Contraltos 
of her calibre are found often New York Telegram, Mareh 80, 
1920. 


“RACHMANINOFF NIGHT” 


Miss Sophie Braslau sang three of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s songs 
in the original tongue, for which he played the accompaniments 
himself. The most familiar was the brilliant ‘‘Floods of Spring’’ 
the others were more typically Russian in their melancholy strain, 
and the one that he added as an encore strongly Oriental. Miss 
Braslau’s voice sounded remarkably beautiful in its typical con 
tralto color, and its power filled the hall.--New York Times, April 
8, 1920. Richard Aldrich. 


The Russian composer-pianist personally conducted his own 
compositions, and played a group of songs for Sophie Braslau 
who poured forth her luscious contralto in four Rachmaninoff com 
positions Vew York Commercial, April 8, 1920 


A group of songs, magnificently sung by Sophie Braslau, her 
rich and powerful voice filling the great hall with exquisite sound 
The songs were ‘‘As Fair Is She as Noon-Day Light,’’ ‘*The Lord 
Is Risen’? and the more familiar “‘Floods of Spring.’’— Brooklyn 
Citizen, April 8, 1920 


For the Rachmaninoff group of fugitive songs Mme Sophie 
sraslnu was heard at her best “The Island,’’ ‘‘Into My Open 
Window”? and ‘At Night,”’ each a striking example of the Rus 
sian’s lofty gift in lyrical composition, completely won the large 
audience and Mime. Braslau’s voice, released with remarkable 
power and sweetness, overcame all of the acoustic difficulties of 
the unfavorable auditorium and penetrated to its remotest corners 

Vew York Morning Telegram, April 8, 1920 


There was a tumultuous welcome for the Russian composer when 
he appeared to accompany Miss Sophie Braslau in a group of his 
own songs Phe American contralto’s rich yoice gave adequate ex 
pression to three songs that seemed to embody all the longing and 
poetry. the despair and even the gayety of the Russian people 
New York Telegram, April 8, 1920 








VANCOUVER 
Sophie Braslau Earns Ovation 


Metropolitan Opera House Contralto at 
a Brilliant Song Recital 
By R. J. 


Superlative interpretative sense, together with intellectuality, a 
voice of surpassing bieadth and beauty of tone admirably dis 
ciplined, and last, but best of all, sterling musicianship, constitute 
the invaluable artistic make-up of Sophie Braslau, the brilliant 
young contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, who 
scored an undisputed triumph in her recital at the Avenue theater 
last night, given under the management of the Kent-Bell Concert 
Bureau. It was a surprisingly large audience and one which for 
genuine enthusiasm has not been paralleled here for many a long 
day—at least so far as concerns events of this nature. There was 
indeed ample justification for the quickening pulse revealed by the 
gathering, for the instant Miss Braslau made her stage entrance she 
had won all hearts. Her auditors intuitively experienced a feeling 
of assurance that the clever artist would live up to all the nice 
things said of her by the enterprising press agent. 

Throughout her excellent and well arranged programme, Miss 
Braslau appeared in resplendent voice—-which means that the au 
dience was regaled with singing of opulence, beauty and what is 
to our mind more important, unquestioned sincerity and supreme 
artistic devotion. From a purely technical standpoint Sophie 
Braslau discloses all the evidences of sound and intelligent school 
ing Remarkably even throughout, her glorious ringing voice is 
capable of expressing every variety of mood from the tenderly 
poetic to the intensely dramatic, while moreover she is an artist 
who unmistakably gives you the impression that she possesses the 
passion for betterment with enviable resources upon which to work 
and develop. That disease of many great concert stars, namely, 
ego, cannot be charged to Sophie Braslau, whose popularity in the 
concert hall, and let us add also, the operatic stage, is now firmly 
established. She is easily the most promising of any contralto at 
present before the public and her artistie future is assured Sun, 
March 4, 1920, 


Avenue in 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘The Chromatic Club gave Buffalo music-lovers a great treat in 
the recital last evening in Twentieth Century hall under the club 
auspices, by Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan opera. 
Miss Braslau sang here at a Phiharmonic May festival a few years 
ago, but last night’s concert was the first opportunity to hear this 
very gifted artist in an entire programme She is an evident 
favorite of the gods, for in addition to a noble voice, she has the 
dramatie instinct in abundance, charm of presence and above all, 
brains. 

She sang in many tongues last evening, and in all of them with 
admirable diction and clearness of enunciation. Nor is her ver 
satility confined to language alone The arias and songs she sang 
ranged from the tensely dramatic to the humor of a dialect folk 
song, from the drinking song in Lucretia Borgia to the solemn 
dignity of Rhea Silberta’s Yohrzeit, and to all the singer gave the 
atmosphere it demanded, making each song a vital thing Erpress, 
Jan. 21, 1920 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Artistic Triumph of Miss Braslau 
Metropolitan Contralto and Male Chorus in 
tinguished Recital Program, 


APPEAR BEFORE 1,600 


A woman of glorious gifts and power, with a personality golden 
in its appeal, Miss Braslau sang her way into distinctive favor, 
commanding, perhaps, the greatest demonstration of enthusiasm 
ever accorded by a local audience. Her program was a gem for 
its diversity, combining the operatic with lighter music, the folk- 
song with the descriptive song poem. All were interpreted with 
a voice of unusual capacity for color and for the proper expression 
of sentiment, and Miss Braslau simply could not help but leave 
her hearers insatiable even after three encores._-State Gazette, 
April 9, 1920. 


Dis- 


BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Sophie Braslau Charms Hearers 


Said a’ well-known patron of music, as he left Twentieth Century 
hall last evening, after the Sophie Braslau song recital: ‘‘l never 
remember any artist holding the interest of an audience so com 
pletely as was the case this evening,’’ and many others seconded 
his opinion, for it is indeed a rare occasion when a Buffalo audi 
ence is so moved and exhibits so much genuine appreciation as was 
accorded this distinguished contralto from the Metropolitan Opera 
company Courter, Jan, 21, 1920. 


ABERDEEN 
Carried Away by Woman’s Voice 


Singing of Miss Braslau 
Large Audience to Acclaim. 


Wonderful Prompted 


Aberdeen music lovers had the rare treat of listening to one 
of the greatest voices of the present day in the concert of Sophie 
Braslau given at the Normal Auditorium, 

Miss Braslau has a wonderful rich contralto voice with tones 
ranging from a clear delicate daintiness to a deep resounding firm- 
ness and bigness—-a combination most unusual for a contralto 
voice, Her clear vibrating tones were perfect. Added to this a 
most charming personality, characterized by grace, ease and surety, 
she left nothing to be desired. She held complete sway over het 
audience and she was recalled time and again by their sineere and 
admiring applause.—- Daily American, 
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Nation Unites in Remarkable 
Tribute to John McCormack 
on Eve of His World Tour 





Great Banquet Is Tendered Tenor in Waldorf-Astoria by Lead- 
ing State and Church Dignitaries, Governors, Senators, 
Soldiers, Sailors, Priests, Musicians and Laymen—Emi- 
nent Speakers Extol His Art and Patriotic Services to 
Nation—Archbishop Hayes, in the Name of Church, 
Thanks the “Prince of Song and Apostle of the Almighty” 
—U.S. Senator Phelan Proclaims Artist One of the World’s 
Greatest Philanthropists—Kreisler and Whitehill Are 
Soloists—McCormack Sings and Turns Orator 








ONORS fell thick and heavy on John 

McCormack last week, just before 
he left New York for his year’s tour of 
the globe. A remarkable testimonial was 
given for the tenor in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday evening, May 6, by 
1200 admirers representing the State, 
Church, Army and Navy, Public, Fourth 
Estate and the Arts, “in recognition of 
his patriotic service to the United States, 


his transcendent ability as an artist and 
his sterling qualities as a man”—to quote 
the legend on the program. 

Governors, Senators, high dignitaries 
of the Roman Catholic Church, heads of 
world-wide institutions, the Red Cross, 
the Knights of Columbus, eminent musi- 
cians and writers, united in paying hom- 
age to John McCormack, “Artist and 
Patriot,” “Greatest Concert Tenor of 
History,” “Prince of Song and Apostle 
of the Almighty” at the great banquet 
in the golden ballroom of the Waldorf. 
To cite the caliber of the men who joined 
in this tribute, letters extolling the pa- 
triotic achievements of McCormack were 
sent by Governor Alfred E. Smith of 


New York, Governor Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts, General John Pershing, 
General Leonard Wood, Secretary of 
State Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, Chief Magis- 
trate William McAdoo, H. T. Davidson, 
head of the American Red Cross. 


Among the speakers who delivered ora- 
tions lauding the guest of honor were 
the Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of New York; United States 
Senator James D. Phelan of California; 
Mayor John F. Hylan of New York; 
William J. Henderson, critic of the New 
York Sun, and William P. Larkin, Su- 
preme Director of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Martin H. Glynn, formerly Govern- 
or of New York, and Josephus Daniels 
had promised to speak, but both were 
prevented by vital circumstances and 
sent instead warm eulogies for Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. Victor J. Dowling, president 
of the Board of Estimate of New York 
City, was the toastmaster. Fritz Kreis- 
ler delivered his tribute in the form of 
two solos; Clarence Whitehill sang his 
“eulogy.” 

Toastmaster Dowling, in his open- 
ing address after Mr. Whitehill’s well 
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sung and much applauded solos, pointed 
out the achievements of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack during the war in raising 
immense sums for the Red Cross and 
war charities. He declared that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s absence, while he was in the 
very zenith of his art, would be an im- 
mense loss to his hundreds of thousands 
of admirers in America whose hearts he 
has won. He explained the secret of 
McCormack’s unique success by pointing 
out “the touch of human nature” which 
tinged every utterance of the tenor. 

Mayor Hylan spoke of “the great- 
hearted McCormack” and his voluntary 
contributions to the service of the Allies 
and incidentally told of the work of the 
New York City Administration in bring- 
ing music to the people. “The municipal- 
ity,” said Mayor Hylan, “now recognizes 
the mental, physical and spiritual stimu- 
lation provided by music, as well as its 
educational value.” 


Archbishop Speaks for Church 


Archbishop Hayes, in his eloquent ad- 
dress, “speaking in the name of the 
Church in honor of a Prince of Song and 
Apostle of the Almighty,” told how Mc- 
Cormack by virtue of his deep religious 
faith had consecrated his rare talent to 
the mental, physical and spiritual uplift 
of souls. 

“Thousands of priests,” continued 
Archbishop Hayes, “have told me of the 
inspiration John McCormack’s singing 
has brought to the sailors, soldiers, wid- 
ows and orphans.” 

Senator Phelan of California related 
how he had first made the acquaintance 
of McCormack during the latter’s con- 
cert tour on the Coast. 

Alluding to him as a “patriot and 
benefactor,” Senator Phelan explained 
how McCormack had approached him 
and offered to serve the United States 
in any capacity and that he had re- 
mained in this country only at the per- 
sonal request of President Wilson, who 
had urged him to remain on this side to 
help sustain the morale of the masses. 

“McCormack,” went on Senator Phe- 
lan, “ranks not only in art but in philan- 


thropy among the great names of the - 


world. 

“T had rather be Enrico Caruso than 
Robinson Crusoe, I had rather be John 
McCormack than John D. Rockefeller, 
and there is no reason why McCormack 
cannot be both,” he said amid the great 
outburst of laughter. The Senator 
touched upon “the sufferings of Ireland 
throughout the centuries” and declared 
that the singular appeal of McCormack’s 
voice was due to the fact that this great 
Irish exponent of song was “speaking the 
sorrows of a people.” 

When Toastmaster Dowling introduced 
Fritz Kreisler, the entire assemblage of 
banqueters and the ladies in the boxes 
stood, cheered and applauded the vio- 
linist. More cheers followed Mr. Kreis- 
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Musical World. 


Indiana Song Contests. 
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The American Song Composers Convention 
to be held on 
JUNE 1, 2 and 3 in Greenwood, Ind. 





To All Indiana Composers 


(At present living in Indiana, or residing elsewhere but born in Hoosier State) 


THE 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
FUND 


Invites all Indiana Composers to submit to the First Annual Indiana Song 


(1) ART SONGS 
(2) BALLADS 


100.00 dollar prize will be given to the composer of the best Art-Song. 
100.00 dollar prize for the most melodious Ballad. 
The Grace Porterfield Polk Fund will also give a 25.00 dollar prize for the 


worthiest song composed by a child under 12 years of age who is a member 
of a Junior Club in any of the Indiana Federation Music Clubs. 


The Grace Porterfield Polk Fund will aid the composers of the winning 
compositions in having said songs published and introduced to the American 


One half of the receipts from these songs will be given the composers of these 
songs, and the other half will be deposited with the Indiana branch of the 
Federation of Music Clubs to be used for the perpetuation of these Annual 


Manuscripts must be submitted latest by MAY 25th, 1920 
addressed to: 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK, GREENWOOD, IND. 


Prizes will be awarded at 


ler’s flawless playing of “Nobody Know; 
the Trouble I’ve Seen” and Rimsk, 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” air: , 

After an original poem dedicated + 
McCormack was read by Joseph I. ¢ 
Clark, Chief Magistrate McAdoo was i; 
troduced. This speaker said that he 
proud to have been born in the sam 
country as McCormack and after a vigo: 
ous and heartfelt tribute to him, ende 
with a toast to “the woman who ha 
shared in the trials and triumphs” o{ 
the tenor, Mrs. McCormack. 


“Greatest of the Great” 


One of the most impressive speech: 
of the evening was delivered by Willian 
J. Henderson, critic of the New Yor! 
Sun, and recognized as one of the great 
est vocal authorities of the world. M: 
Henderson’s address was brief but preg 
nant with thought and humor and h: 
stirred great enthusiasm despite the late 
ness of the hour. In a classical vein, h: 
compared McCormack, “Whom he ha 
never met before this evening, but whon 
he had been watching for ten years,’ 
to Pan. He named the great tenors fron 
the eighteenth century down to the pres 
ent day, emphasizing the fact that these 
singers had achieved their honors on th 
operatic stage. 

John McCormack, he said, was mor 
unique and greater than any of thes 
masters of song, because he had won hi: 


“triumphs on the bare platform withou' 


the aid of operatic paraphernalia. Speak 
ing of the banquet of historic occasion 
he declared that John McCormack wa: 
the “greatest maker of records, becaus« 
the most perfect of voices is his.” 

Supreme Director Larkin of th 
Knights of Columbus described McCo1 
mack as the “great democratizer of th 
greatest music,” putting emphasis on th: 
point that McCormack had never dé 
graded his art for commercialism. I: 
his peroration, Mr. Larkin declared that 
McCormack would go down in history 
with Edmund Burke. 

In his speech of presentation, Toast- 
master Dowling dwelt on the uniqueness 
of the event, wh‘ch brought together men 
from every walk of life to pay tribute 
to an artist and man. He then presented 
Mr. McCormack with a plaque of gold 

The climax of the evening was reached 
when John McCormack—who had per- 
sistently told his managers, Charles L. 
Wagner and Mr. McSweeney, that he 
would not make an address—arose and 
obviously deeply moved, fingered the 
beautiful souvenir program and made 
his response: 


What McCormack Said 


“Mr. Toastmaster, Your Grace, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have often wondered 
where Nietsche got his idea of the super- 
man, and I can’t he!p thinking that he 
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must have been present at a banquet 
such as this evening’s, and having lis- 
tened to all the laudatory speeches of 
the friends of the banquetee came to the 
conclusion that the possessor of all the 
virtues claimed by those friends must 
be something much greater than an or- 
dinary man, in fact a superman. Know- 
ing myself to be really less than the aver- 
age man in being only a poor tenor, you 
know Von Biilow said that tenors were 
a disease I feel more embarrassed than 
I can say this evening at being the re- 
cipient of this very great compliment 
and honor. Of course there is no one 
however humble and no matter how con- 
scious he may be of his own unworthi- 
ness who is not thrilled to the depths of 
his soul by the expression in such tangi- 
ble form of the good will of his fellow- 
men, but fortunately, or unfortunately 
for myself, I am endowed with an ana- 
lytical mind, and I have been trying to 
reason out the why and wherefore of 
this great honor. 

“On the very beautiful and artistic 
menu card, I find three reasons but the 
more I study them the more unworthy 
I feel, and the more unworthy I feel the 
more grateful I am to you, my friends. 
Such is human nature. I notice I am 
honored in the first place for my pa- 


triotice service to America during the’ 


war. By my friends, I was honored by 
being in a position to do my bit and that 
position I owe entirely to the great Amer- 
ican people, so, would I not be the most 
ungrateful of beings if*I did not put my 
poor gifts at the disposal of my country 
in her hour of danger, and why should 
I be honored knowing as I do that with- 
out the whole hearted co-operation of my 
audiences my work would be vain. The 
poet says ‘Mario with the tenor note could 
soothe the souls in Purgatory.’ Well, if 
I succeeded in soothing one poor soul in 
pain, here in America, during those days 
of sorrow and stress I am happy. If I 
succeeded in charming a few dollars out 
of the pockets of my audiences into the 
coffers of the war charities I am proud. 
If I am thought worthy of being named 
among the army of those to whom 
America says: ‘Well done, you good and 
faithful servants,’ then I am repaid a 
thousand times and the honor is all mine. 

“Next I come to my ‘transcendant 
abilities as an artist.’ I can only stand 
here and blush. God has been kind 
enough to bless me with a voice and a 
little intelligence and I have tried to 
make the most of them. I think I should 
also very reverently thank Him for hav- 
ing me born in a certain part of the 
world, for I have a kind of sneaking 
feeling that the place of my birth and 
the name he tacked onto me, had some- 
thing to do with my success. 

“How could I help singing, inspired 
by the wealth of folk songs that we have 
in Ireland. She pours forth in song, her 
joys and her sorrows; her hopes and 
aspirations, and I pray that I may hear 
floating over the broad Atlantic the Te 
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Deum of thanksgiving for the realiza- 
tion of her aspirations. 


“Good Music and Bad” 


“T have sung good music and bad, bad 
only when judged (with a smiling eye on 
Critic Henderson) according to the high- 
est musical standard, but if I have made 
the world the slightest bit the better 
place to live in, if I have made one 
member of my audience one whit. the 
better for having heard me sing those 
simple ballads—and I make bold to claim 
that I have—then I have fulfilled at least 
one obligation to my art. I have always 
felt that the principal aim of all art, 
especially the art of Music, should be 
to raise men’s minds above the sordid 
things of every day life. To make us 
forget the bitterness, the rancour, even 
the hatreds, that may for any reason 
arise and make us look on the world in 
a more tolerant and charitable spirit. 





Photo © Strauss-Peyton 
John McCormack, Celebrated Tenor, Who 
Is About to Make a World-wide Tour 


And, in my humble way, I have always 
felt that songs which according to the 
accepted canons of musical art, may per- 
haps, be counted as cheap, have accom- 
plished the really high purposes of art, 
if they make the audience the better, for 
having heard them. That is the prin- 
cipal reason, I sing the simple ballads. 
Of course, there is another, we have an 
old saying in Ireland you know, ‘The 
man that pays the piper, has a right to 
call the tune.’ 

“The last reason given for this great 
honor you do me to-night, is the one that 
touches me most. I did my best during 
the war, but I felt it a duty and a privi- 
lege, and I refuse to accept thanks. I 
am proud, as I said to have had the 
opportunity to do it. As an artist you 
honor me every time you sit literally at 
my feet at the Hippodrome, and atten- 
tively listen to me, while I sing of home, 
of mother and all the simple things that 
make life worth living. But when you 
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give such a banquet as this, because you 
like me as a man, I would that I had the 
gift of oratory of a Demosthenes (in- 
deed the gift of Mr. Henderson or Mr. 
Larkin would do) to make you feel how 
deeply I appreciate the compliment you 
pay me. 

“The artist may amass a fortune, his 
career may be one long series of tri- 
umphs, his picture may be in the papers 
and the columns of the press filled with 
the praise that warms the cockles of all 
our hearts when we are conscious of work 
well done, but I would rather have the 
warm hand-clasp of a friend who would 
say, ‘John, you have made a h—1 of a 
success, but success has not spoiled you, 
you are still a regular fellow.’ 

“T would rather, my friends, have that 
tribute than all the praise that could be 
written about me as an artist. The 
horrors of this terrible war will all be 
forgotten in due time, and all that will 
remain will be the memory of the noble 
and valiant deeds of those who fought 
and bled and died ‘Over There.’ Time 
will dim my powers as an artist and I 
shall join the long train of forgotten 
ones; but I hope that when that day 
comes, when I have said farewell like 
the old Irish harper to his harp, and 
have laid it aside because my songs have 
all been sung, I hope, I pray, that your 
affection for me, as a man, so beauti- 
fully expressed to-night, may still go on. 

“How futile language is to express our 
deepest feelings! I am absolutely at a 
loss; Moore said, 


“Music! Oh how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell; 

Why should feeling ever speak 

When thou canst breathe her soul 
so well?” 


“T shall have to fall back, I am afraid, 
on music, and if it is possible that 
Schneider, my accompanist, by some ex- 
traordinary coincidence is anywhere in 
the room, I will express my feelings to 
you in the way most fitting to me, 
through song.” 

Mr. McCormack then sang three of 
his favorite songs, “Dear Old Pal of 
Mine,” “The Tumbled Down Shack in 
Athlone,” concluding with a _ touching 
rendition of ‘‘You’ll Remember Me” from 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” 


Unique Mementos for Guests 


Each of the guests was presented with 
a souvenir unique in character and one 
which will be highly prized, a McCor- 
mack Victor record, “Then You’ll Re- 
member Me,” from “The Bohemian Girl.” 
Victor records have been so closely iden- 
tified .with Mr. McCormack’s successful 
career that it was eminently fitting for 
a considerable number of prominent 
members of the Victor Talking Machine 
Co.’s organization to be present. Among 
them were C. G. Child, of the Artist De- 
partment; Ernest John, advertising man- 
ager, and Joseph Pasternack, director of 
the Victor Orchestra. 
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The notables at the principal tables 
were listed as follows: Rev. Edward Tiv- 
nan, S. J., William McAdoo, Very Rev. 
John J. Dunn, T. Bottomley, M. D., Fritz 
Kreisler, Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, P. 
A. V. G., Rev. Howard Duffield, Daniel 
F. Colahan, Calvin G. Child, John D. 
Ryan, Col. Edward L. Logan, William 
G. McAdoo, William J. Henderson, Mar- 
tin H. Glynn, James D. Phelan, John Mc- 
Cormack, Victor J. Dowling, Most Rev. 
Patrick J. Hayes, D. D., Josephus Dan- 
iels, Victor Herbert, John F. Hylan, Wil- 
liam P. Larkin, David I. Walsh, Major 
Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, Edward I. 
Edwards, James W. Gerard, John Drew, 
Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle, Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Silverman, Clarence Whitehill, Sylvester 
Rawling, William D. Cunningham, Mi- 
chael J. Earls, John P. O’Brien, Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Dineen. 

San Francisco will be the “jumping- 
off” place for McCormack. Responding 
to the invitation of Mayor James Rolph, 
Jr., of San Francisco, to start on his 
tour from that city, the tenor last week 
wired the mayor that he would give his 
farewell concert in the Auditorium next 
month. 


NADINE SAFT IN RECITAL 








Mme. Viafora Pupil Acquits Herself Well 
in Wanamaker Series 


Under the direction of Gina Viafora, 
the well-known New York vocal teacher, 
Nadine Saft gave a song recital on 
Thursday afternoon, May 6, in the series 
of Wanamaker Auditorium concerts. 
These recitals have for some time formed 
one of the most pleasing among the en- 
ticing possibilities held out to the New 
Yorker for an afternoon’s entertainment, 
and Miss Saft’s contribution thereto was 
no exception to the rule. 

The young singer revealed a_ well- 
placed, light, attractive voice, an appeal- 
ing charm of manner and considerable 
ability in the interpretation of a diverse 
program. This included besides the 
songs, two operatic arias: the “Deh 
vieni,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
and the “II est doux, il est bon,” from 
“Hérodiade,” both of which she deliv- 
ered with good effect. Grace and good 
taste characterized her singing of ‘‘Ma- 
man, dites-moi;” a fine comprehension, 
that of A. Walter Kramer’s appealing 
“The Last Hour;” and a charming 
humor, Tom Dobson’s “When I Was One 
and Twenty.” C. P. 





HEIFETZ AMAZES LONDON 





Melba Leads Demonstration at the Début 
of Russian Prodigy 
Copyright, 1920, by The New York Times Co. 
Special Cable to THE NEw YorK TIMEs. 


LONDON, May 5.—The Russian violin- 
ist, Jascha Heifetz, who comes from 
America with a great reputation, made 
his London début at Queen’s Hall this 
afternoon. He had to face a critical au- 
dience, which included a number of well- 
known musicians. Melba led in the de- 
monstration. Heifetz held them spell- 
bound with his performance and the 
critics lavish much praise upon him. 

Among the terms applied to him by 
The Chronicle are “wonderful artist, 
great violinist, amazing virtuoso, mag- 
nificent player of classics.” It was one 
of the most memorable first appearances 
ever made by any artist in this country. 
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Berlin Extols Furtwangler, 
State Opera’s New Conductor 
New Leader of Opera Orchestra Seems Destined to Replace 


Strauss and Weingartner in City’s Affections—Ministry 
of Art Calls Conference to Prepare Way for Coming of 


American Students 








Berlin, April 12, 1920. 


T last the orchestra of the Berlin 

State Opera, which, since Richard 
Strauss resigned, has had no regular 
conductor and had to play under the con- 
ductorship of Schillings, Blech and Stie- 
dry as guests, has found a new conductor 
who seems destined to replace not only 
Strauss, who as a conductor was fre- 
quently rather sober, but even Wein- 
gartner. The young man’s name is Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, and to-day he must 
already be mentioned among the first 
German conductors. Furtwangler was 
born in Berlin on Jan. 25, 1886, the son 
of the famous archeologist, Adolf Furt- 
wiangler, one of the greatest authorities 
on Greece. He spent almost his entire 
youth in Munich, where his father was 
Professor at the University. In Munich, 
Furtwangler also studied under Rhein- 
berger and Schillings, and became con- 
ductor of the orchestras in various thea- 
ters. His name became known when he 
was called to Lubeck as successor to 
Abendroth, the present general music 
director in Cologne on Rhine, and then 


as successor to Bodanzky at Mannheim. 
Since the fall of .1919, he has been con- 
ductor of the Vienna Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra, and a short while ago was called 
to Frankfort-on-Main as successor to 
Mengelberg, so that the youthful but ex- 
ceedingly gifted conductor can look back 
upon a career such as few of the great 
conductors have been through. 
Furtwingler introduced himself at 
Easter in a special concert of the State 
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Orchestra, with a beautiful reading of 
the “Eroica,” and therewith inspired the 
generally blasé audience of these con- 
certs to rapturous applause. He also 
conducted the “Parsifal” Overture, a 
suite by Bach and a concerto by Handel, 
and on the following day won equal tri- 
umphs with a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony. Furtwangler’s interpreta- 
tion of this last is a peculiar blending of 
the architectural element in Beethoven’s 
music and the ecstatic pathos. Thus he 
draws orchestra and audience irresisti- 
bly with him. 

Berlin’s musical life, which recently 
gained a new personage of first rank in 
the new director of the Academy, Franz 
Schreker, who will take over his new post 
on Aug. 1, has, by the appointment of 
Furtwangler, acquired another, and a no 
less eminent star. This affords a splen- 
did prospect for the strength of Berlin’s 
musical world. 


Art Ministry Holds Conference 


The Ministry for Arts and Instruction 
recently invited the press representatives 
to a conference, the result of which will 
probably be of importance in the future 
development of musical life in Berlin, 
particularly in the relations between 
State institutions and foreign countries. 
A very important feature was that for 
the first time, the matters of the Academy 
of Music and of the State Opera were not 
discussed separately but as problems re- 
lated to each other. This will be of par- 
ticular importance for young artists. 

The occasion for the conference was 
the resignation of the former director of 
the Academy, Professor Kretschmar, and 
the introduction of the new director, 
Franz Schreker, who officially will start 
in his new office on Aug. 1, but now al- 


ready conducts the preparatory work. 
Schreker, who personally makes a very 
sympathetic impression, has not yet 
bound himself in any manner, but says 
he will conduct the institute on progres- 
sive lines. He claims to be no “artistic 
adventurer,” no despiser of the old style. 
Therefore, although himself a daring 
modernist, he intends to follow the “Cul- 
ture of the Great” by endearing the spirit 
of modernism, which is inherent in all 
truly great works, to his pupils. “It is 
the object of the Academy to inspire en- 
thus‘asm.” He finally promises the in- 
stitution of an Academy for Dramatic 
Art, the development of the orchestra and 
the library, prize competitions and 
concerts by young virtuosos. His scien- 
tific helper, Dr. Schiinemann, intends, 
above all, to look after the theoretical 
lines (history of music, esthetics, psy- 
chology of tones and acoustics), includ- 
ing also literature of music and the fine 
arts, and combine the theory with prac- 
tical work in the Academy. A _phono- 
graphic archive will be established in 
connection therewith. I do not think I 
am divulging any secret by stating that 
it is hoped, through this thorough reor- 
ganization of the Academy, to attract 
numerous students from abroad, as I 
hear there is a great desire to ease the 
path, particularly for American students 
of music who come to Berlin. The writer 
should herewith like to answer numerous 
enquiries on this subject which have 
reached him from America. Practically 
everything can be easily obtained by for- 
eigners coming to Berlin from countries 
with a high exchange rate, as long as 
they have, according to German coinage, 
plenty of pocket money, with the sole 
exception possibly of housing. Single 
ladies or gentlemen, after they have 
stopped for a short while at a hotel, 
can probably find suitable apartments; 
whole families meet greater difficulties, 
which might be removed by renting a 
villa or bungalow in the neighborhood of 
Berlin. However, as the reorganization 
of the Berlin Academy will not be real- 
ized very shortly, this problem might 
perhaps be solved in the meantime by 
erecting special buildings for music stu- 
dents. 

During the same meeting Intendant 
von Schillings spoke about opera mat- 
ters in the same trend as he had already 
done with your correspondent in a re- 
cent issue of MusicAL AMERICA. The 
work of reconstructing the former Kroll 
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Opera, which Schillings at the time men 
tioned as the one having the best pros 
pects, has matured in the meantime and 
will be carried out. On the new stage 
the State Theaters will give three operas 
weekly and four plays at popular prices 
Schillings also spoke, as previously to th; 
writer, on the financial difficulties of th. 
opera: 

“The members of the State Opera hay; 
become commercial articles in the inter- 
national market of art.” The choice now 
lies between adopting the stagione or 
the “season,” according to Italian and 
American methods (which I, at the time, 
also advised him to do), or, by renounce 
ing all “star operas” to train a good aver- 
age ensemble, to which latter solution he 
seems to be more inclined, chiefly from 
art-political reasons. By all means he 


-intends to consider, besides German mas- 


terpieces, in future the “characteristic 
products of foreign countries.” In course 
of two years the new house will be taken 
into service, and will gain both the moral] 
and financial support of the ‘“Volks- 
bihne,” which already numbers more 
than 100,000 members. 
Dr. EpDGAR ISTEL. 





Greenville, S. C. Welcomes’ Lazzari, 
Ganz, Wells and Tolman in Concerts 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 1.—The joint 
recital of Carolina Lazzari and Rudolph 


Ganz at Textile Hall on April 9, was 
without doubt thé most beautiful and en- 
joyable of the many concerts given here 
this season. The singing of Caroline 
Lazzari is a glorious delight to listen to. 
She was compelled to give a dozen en- 
cores. Rudolph Ganz held the audience 
spell-bound with his flawless playing. He 
was also compelled to give a number of 
encores. Blanche Barbot was the 
efficient accompanist. 

John Barnes Wells, the tenor and 
ballad singer, and Carl Jean Tolman, 
pianist, were heard in joint recital by a 
capacity audience, April 21. J.O.M. 





Rafaelo Diaz, who was in Atlanta, Ga.. 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
stopped off for a song recital at Coker 
College, Hartsville, S. C., on April 26. 
He met with much success. After the 
Atlanta season Mr. Diaz appeared at the 
Louisville, Indianapolis, and the Chicago 
North Shore Festivals. 
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Philadelphia Palestrina Choir 
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HILADELPHIA, May 5.—The Pales- 

trina Choir, under the conductorship 
of Nicola A. Montani, the choirmaster 
and organist of Old St. John’s Catholic 
Church, and himself a composer of eccle- 
siastical and secular music of merit, gave 
its annual motet concert last Thursday 
evening before a big audience in the Aca- 
demy of Music. That such a concert 
can be given yearly, each time to a more 
receptive, appreciative and numerous 
audience, is proof of the growing musi- 
cal culture of the community. 

The composers selected by Mr. Mon- 
tani for his well chosen and comprehen- 
sive program were of a type that has a 
specialized appeal. The organization, 


made up of about 150 mixed voices, 
responded readily and accurately to the 
beat of the conductor, and sang with the 
utmost credit, virtually without notes, 
some of the most complicated and con- 
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Palestrina Choir in Its Recent Concert at Philadelphia Academy of Music 


trapuntally subtle music. The tone was 
good, the attacks usually precise and the 
shading of considerable variety and 
color. The organization, including the 
women, wore choristers’ cassocks, which 
made for dignity and impressiveness. In 
the a capella numbers the work of the 
singers and conductor was distinguished. 
Palestrina’s unaccompanied four part 
chorus, “Adoramus Te, Christe” was 


given with notable fluency and reverence. 
A Bach chorale was also done with much 
impressiveness. Mr. Montani’s own 
“White Silence,” for four part chorus, 
with organ and harp accompaniment, 
proved an inspiring piece of choral writ- 
ing, with skilled treatment of the voices. 
Vittoria, Mozart and Melchior, Franck 
were among the other older composers 
represented and among the more modern 
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were Gavert, César Franck, Schubert, 
Raffaelle Casimiri, of the Vatican Choirs. 
Assisting were Albert Dooner, organist, 
Frank Nicoletta, harpist, and Katherine 
O’Donnell, Marie Chambers, Mrs. John 
McDevitt, and Katherine Podall. Much 
of the preliminary training of the or- 
ganization was accomplished efficiently 
by Catherine Sherwood Montani. 
R. M. 





GRAINGER IN SAN JOSE 


Composer-Pianist Creates a Furore in 


First Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 5.—A_ record 
breaking audience greeted Percy Grain- 
ger at the Pacific Conservatory of Mu- 
sic on April 28, and accorded him the 
most enthusiastic reception which has 
been given to any artist this season. 
The program opened with a masterly per- 
formance of Busoni’s arrangement of the 
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' sisted by Aurore La Croix, pianist. 


Bach Chaconne, which was followed by 
an interesting group of modern numbers 
by H. Balfour Gardner, Fannie Dillon 
and R. Nathaniel Dett. Gardner’s Hu- 
moresque and Prelude “De Profundis” 
were very striking, as was the colorful 
work of Miss Dillon, “Birds at Dawn,” 
but the “Juba Dance,” by Dett, was the 
most appreciated number in the group 
and had to be repeated. Numbers by 
Debussy and Liszt and Mr. Grainger 
were greatly applauded. For encores he 
played Brahms’s Intermezzo in E Flat, 
his own arrangement of the Irish tune 
from County Derry and McGuire’s Kick, 
a jolly dance tune which sent every one 
away smiling. 

Mr. Grainger has been interested for 
some time in the work of one of our lo- 
cal composers, Howard Harold Hanson, 
dean of the Pacific Conservatory, and 
prior to the concert he requested Mr. 
Hanson to play some of his latest works. 
He also listened to a composition by Ri- 
ley Smith, a student in the theory de- 
partment of the Conservatory, and gave 
him much encouragement. M. M. F. 


Sinsheimer Quartet and Aurore La Croix 
in Searsdale, N. Y. 
SCARSDALE, N. Y., May 1.—A concert 
of interest was given here recently by the 
Sinsheimer Quartet of New York, as- 
The 
quartet was heard in Dvorak’s “Ameri- 
can” Quartet, Op. 96, which received a 
spirited performance; in several of the 
Novelettes of Glazounoff and in Percy 
Grainger’s ‘Molly on the Shore,” which 
was applauded especially. Miss La Croix 
assisted Mr. Sinsheimer and his fellow- 
artists in a presentation of the Beethoven 
Quintet, Op. 16, a version of the familiar 
quartet for piano and winds, which is at 
times played for piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello. She played her part in the work 
with splendid technical and interpreta- 

tive skill. 


Laurenti Is Soloist With Kingston, N. Y. 
Symphony Society 
KINGSTON, N. Y., May 8 —The sec- 


ond subscription concert of the King- 
ston Symphony Society at the Opera 
House here recently was a_ pleasing 


success in spite of an untoward accident 
which detained an important number of 
the band at West Point until too late to 
reach their seats upon the stage. 

The symphony was Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
in C Major, which had been well re- 
hearsed and fully prepared for presenta- 
tion. On account of these absent play- 
ers, however, Conductor Muller was ob- 
liged to omit the three last movements 
of the symphony. And Mollot, the tal- 
ented ’cellist, had to take the toncert- 
master’s chair with his violin. The solo- 
ist was Mario Laurenti, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and he won a 
distinct success with his fine fresh young 
baritone voice in all his numbers. The 
audience became enthusiastic and he had 
to respond to many encores. This con- 
cert closes the seventh symphony season 


for Kingston, and it is rumored that the 
treasurer of the society will have a 
small surplus to report, instead of the 
customary deficit. H. H. 





PROFESSOR 
GOW 


of 
Vassar College 


wrote to 


GRETA MASSON 


SOPRANO 


after her Recital there on April 2\Ist: 





Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Department of Music. 
April 26, 1920. 


My Dear Miss Masson: 

May I express to you my personal 
thanks for the very delightful recital 
you gave us at Vassar College on 
April 21. It is seldom that I hear 
such a combination of beauty of voice 
throughout its range from pianissimo 
to forte, combined with authoritative 
and most artistic handling of it. To 
hear your voice alone was a charm, 
but one always recognized the greater 
importance of your sensitive response 
to musical and dramatic’ values, 
which made you an exceptional in- 
terpreter of the songs you chose. 
May I also congratulate you upon 
the program itself, which with a few 
exceptions was ideal in contrast and 
climax; and introduced us to some 
beautiful songs that few even of our 
best known artists can sing. 

I hope that we shall be able to 
bring you here again soon, and I 
shall be most happy to commend 
your work as a recitalist, for which 
you are unusually well endowed. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) GEO. C. DOW, Mus. Doc. 


Colleges and Universities may engage 
Miss Masson for recitals, season 1920- 
1921, through her management, 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall New York 
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BOSTON ACTIVITIES 





OSTON, May 8.—Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, the brilliant young pianists 
who are now on their way to France for 
the summer, will be under the manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer next season. They 
have already more than thirty engage- 
ments booked for the coming season, in- 
cluding not only recitals, but also numer- 
ous appearances with orchestra. Not the 
least important are their two dates with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos- 
ton. 
Mr. Maier’s Young People’s Concerts 
continue as popular as ever. The week 


before he sailed Mr. Maier received two 
requests for these recitals from South 
Carolina, one from New Orleans, and 
one from San Francisco. 

Jean Bedetti, the distinguished ’cellist, 
who won countless friends and admirers 
this season as first ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, sailed with Mme. 
Bedetti from New York for Havre on 
May 11, on the steamer Leopoldina. Mr. 
Bedetti will return to play with the or- 
chestra next autumn. He will also be 
heard in a limited number of solo en- 
gagements. 

Dorothy Landers, soprano and artist 
pupil of Theodore Schroeder, has been en- 
gaged for the first January concert with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Landers has also received an offer of 
several special appearances in opera at 
Christiania, Norway, where she _ will 
spend part of this summer. 

“Aloha Bungalow,” in Newton Center, 
was a gay and animated sight (and 
sound), last Saturday afternoon, when 
its owner, Dai Buell, gave her annual 
Mayday reception. Although Miss Buell 
felt playing the piano to be inconsistent 
with her role of hostess, the party was 
not without music in other forms. An 


attractive and informal program was 
given by Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-con- 
tralto; Sergei Adamsky, tenor, and 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone. The ac- 
companists were Justin Williams, Edna 
Sheppard and Beatrice Warden. En- 
cores were the order of the day. Among 
Miss Buell’s guests were Laura Little- 
field, Helen Allen Hunt, Helen Ranney, 
Gertrude Sands, Louisa Wood, Barbara 
Hosmer, Georges Longy, William Armes 
Fisher, Wendell H. Luce and Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Storey Smith. 

The generally accepted theory that one 
receives the least appreciation in one’s 
home town was disproved in one instance 
lately, when Laura Littlefield returned 
to her home in Medford after ten years’ 
absence, and received an ovation at her 
appearance there in concert. Mrs. Little- 
field was the soloist of the occasion, which 
also brought together the combined 
women’s glee clubs and choral classes of 
Lynn, Swampscott and Medford, under 
the direction of Arthur B. Keene. She 
sang with piano and with chorus, and at 
the close of the program was vociferously 
applauded, being finally called upon for a 
speech. ; 

Paul Shirley, who is not only a noted 
soloist on the seldom heard Viola 
d’Amore, but also director of the “Musi- 
cal Services of Worship” which he in- 
augurated in the Epworth Episcopal 
Church, a little over a year ago, has 
had a most successful season in both 
activities. The musical services, which 
were begun in a single church, have 
increased in popularity until they have 
been adopted by nine churches of Greater 
Boston. In the past season, from October 
to May, 133 of these services have been 
given under Mr. Shirley’s direction. 
Sixty Boston musicians, 39 of them mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
have taken part in the programs, and 
Mr. Shirley himself has been a soloist on 














Revivals are the order 


of the day. Witness the success of Floro- 
dora, the Gilbert and Sullivan operas and 
the old favorites at the Metropolitan. 
old things can appeal to living men and 
women only when they are re-created fresh- 
ly through a living artist’s personality. 
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many occasions. The music selected has 
ranged from the seventeenth century to 
the present day, American compositions 
being frequently performed, and the mu- 
sical standard has been kept as high as 
possible. The 101st service of the season 
was given in the Newton Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and was a benefit for 
orphans of French soldier artists. 

Helen Allen Hunt, who, in addition to 
instructing her many private pupils, 
teaches the principles of singing to a 
large class at the Leland Powers School, 
gave a song recital there on April 30, 
during commencement week. Mrs. Hunt 
gave an open lesson at her studio the 
last Saturday.in April. It was one of a 
series of extra lessons open to all her 
pupils who sing for each other and re- 
ceive criticism. No outsiders are ad- 
mitted. 

The annual competition at the New 
England Conservatory, in which the win- 
ner is awarded a grand piano, was held 
last Monday afternoon. The prize this 
year went to Jesus’ Maria Sanroma, of 
Porto Rico. Mr. Sanroma, who is sixteen 
years old, and in this* year’s graduating 
class, came to Boston three years ago 
last September as a scholarship pupil of 
the Porto Rican government. His teacher 
at the Conservatory is David Sequeira, 
the Nicaraguan composer and pianist. 
There were nine contestants, and each 
one was required to play the following 
works: Brahms’s Finale of the Sonata, 
Op. 2; Chopin, Scherzo from the B Flat 
Minor Sonata, and Debussy, ‘“Refliets 
dans l’eau.” The judges were Pierre 
Monteux, Rudolf Ganz and George W. 
Chadwick. 

Frank Fraser Siple, of the graduating 
class of the New Eng'and Conservatory, 
gave a song recital in Jordan Hall, on 
April 28.. Justin Williams was the ac- 
companist. The program included un- 
usual songs by Carpenter, Griffes, Fer- 
rari, Scott, Bantock and Grieg. C.R. 





ASHLEY ROPPS IN BROOKLYN 


Baritone-Teacher Soloist With Thursday 
Musical Circle 


The Thursday Musical Circle of Brook- 
lyn at its concert at the home of Vir- 
ginia Hurst, on Saturday evening, May 1, 
presented Ashley Ropps, the baritone, in 
a recital assisted by Irwin Hassell, pian- 
ist. In excellent vocal fettle Mr. Ropps 
gave his hearers great pleasure with his 
artistic singing of a Handel air, two 
Tchaikovsky songs, an Italian and 
French group by Giordani, del Riego and 
Barthelmy, American and English songs 
by Ware, Foote, Kramer and Coleridge- 
Taylor and finally a group devoted en- 
tirely to. H. T. Burleigh, including his 
“Fragments” and “Little Mother of 
Mine” and two of his Negro spirituals, 
“Nobody Knows” and “Hard Trials.” 
Both in his delivery and interpretation 
Mr. Ropps revealed himself a singer of 
marked merit, and was applauded to the 
echo and encored. 

Mr. Hassell, always an artist in his 
performance, was heard in two Moszkow- 
ski pieces, including the Spanish Caprice 
and Liszt’s D Flat Etude and Twelfth 
Rhapsody, which he played in brilliant 
style and with fine musicianship. 

ye Ay 3 








Frances Sonin Gives Second Recital of 
“Juvenile Characters” 


Frances Sonin, soprano, described on 
her program as “Peter Pan’s Little Sis- 
ter,” gave her second costume recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 
9, in which she assumed the appearance 
and sang the songs of “juvenile charac- 
ters,” to quote again from the program, 





“of various ages and stages.” A smal] 
audience, in which were many children, 
applauded the singer. The first group 
comprised Japanese art songs, written 
on traditional Japanese themes and 
poems; the second, “Chinese Mothe: 
Goose Rhymes” of Bainbridge Crist’s. 
Three of Moussorgsky’s characteristic 
“Masha” songs, followed; two of which, 
“The Beetle” and “In the Corner,” were 
doubtless already familiar to her hearers. 
As “Bob” and “Mazie,” Miss Sonin sang 
two groups of American songs; one, 
“Secret of the Gull” by Claude Warford. 
dedicated to her. Frances Foster was at 
the piano. o. P. 


MILDRED BRYARS’S RECITAL 


Mezzo-Contralto Makes Good Impression 
at Wanamaker Auditorium 








Mildred Bryars, mezzo-contralto, a pu- 
pil of Yeatman Griffith, gave a recital 
of modern songs at the Wanamaker au- 
ditorium Friday afternoon, May 7, ably 
assisted by Lina Coen at the piano. 

Grouped in between J. Thurston Noe’s 
opening and closing program organ num- 
bers were the songs of Cottenet, Fay 
Foster, Kiirsteiner, Reddick, Spross, Cad- 
man, Catherine, Saint-Saéns, Keith El- 
liott, Eastwood Lane, Gilberté and Van- 
derpool. All were projected with much 
finish although, to the hearer, Rhene- 
Baton’s “Il pleut des Petales des Fleurs,” 
Holmes’s “L’Heure de Pourpre” and Kra- 
mer’s “Faltering Dusk” stand out as 
the most memorable. 

There is volume to Miss Bryars’s voice 
in addition to its pleasing quality and she 


‘has a_ straightforward and charming 
. 8. 


stage presence. J. A 





HEAR HELEN HAYES’S PUPILS 


New York Teacher Brings 
Many Vocal Students 


Pupils of Helen Augusta Hayes, New 
York vocal instructor, sang in annual 
concert at Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 6, in a demonstration of regu- 
lar graded work. Antoinette Rippier 
won much applause in her singing of the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” and Franz’s 
“For Music.” Her voice, though appar- 
ently well controlled, lacks in warmth. 
Marion Holman sang Rihm’s “Deep in the 
Night” decidedly off pitch and “When I 
Was One and Twenty” with more evident 
growing faith in her undertaking and a 
consequently more pleasing result. Fol- 
lowing was the Duet from “Martha” 
charmingly sung by Ethel and Alice Ren- 
sen. Both sisters had solos also. The 
latter sang the Polonaise from “Mignon” 
with pretty delicacy and gave a delight- 
ful interpretation of Scott’s “Lullaby.” 
Ethel Rensen sang Venzano’s “Grand 
Valse” and Guion’s “Little Pickaninny 
Kid,” also receiving an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

Other participants were John Forbes, 
Mrs. Albert Stevenson, Bernadina Car- 
nelli, Mrs. Philip Dunne, Mrs. Alice Mir- 
ro, Florence Brown, Berthe La Chicotte 
and Marion Lovell. Ernesto A. Belli 
gave fitting piano support. J.A.S. 
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Ralph Leopold Aids War Sufferers 


Ralph Leopold, the American pianist, 
was heard to advantage on Thursday 


-afternoon, May 6, at the musicale given 


at the Hotel Biltmore for the benefit of 
sufferers from famine, disease and‘ des- 
titution in the war-ridden countries. He 
played compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Sauer and Grainger. Meta Schu- 
mann, the soprano-composer, appeared 
on the same program, singing several! 
groups of songs. 
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New Instrument Heard at Pro- 
gram Given by David McK. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes and Mabel Corlew 
— Occasion Marks Opening 
of New Building — Some 
Features of the House 


ITH a program of exquisite struc- 

ture given last Thursday afternoon 
yy David McK. Williams, organist, and 
David Mannes, assisted by Mabel Cor- 
ew, soprano, and Mrs. Mannes, the new 
gan at the David Mannes School, on 
East Seventy-fourth Street, was dedi- 
cated. In a spirit befittingly reverent 
the two men joined in interpreting two 
movements from Handel’s Sonata in D 
Major and the Adagio from Bach’s 
Suite, ending up with Wagner’s “Dreams” 
and the “Good Friday Music” from 
‘Parsifal,” done with inspired accord. 
Mr. Williams’s solo contributions to the 
program were Gabrieli’s Canzona, Fres- 
cobaldi’s “Toccata per 1|’Elevazione” 


Bach’s Little Fugue in G Minor, and 
Mendelssohn’s Sixth Organ Sonata. With 
the aid of Mrs. Mannes, the Saint-Saéns 
ltomance was done by the three artists; 
and, finally, the radiant voice of Mabel 
Corlew was added, to make a quartet in 
the interpretation of César Franck’s 
“Panis Angelicus.” 

To the four artists, the occasion—as 
the dedication of an organ should be— 
was a semi-religious one, and it was 
in this atmosphere of devotion that the 
program was carried out. The organ, 
which is of Skinner make, and was pre- 
sented to the school in memory of Julia 
Spencer Whittemore, proved to be one of 
splendid and rich tone. . 

Besides the dedication of the organ, 
last Thursday’s program had another sig- 
nificance—that of the formal “house 
warming,” one might say, of the new 
Mannes School building. In the plan- 
ning of this new “home” for his work, 
Mr. Mannes, with the aid of Mrs. 
Mannes, has centered all the ideals he 
has voiced since the day of his work 
among the children in the Music Schoo) 
Settlement. The building, in its sim- 
plicity and dignity, seems fashioned as a 
house for the devotion of art rather than 
that of an institution or school. Its ex- 
terior is of white stone in Colonial style. 
The long entrance hall, with its table, 
lamps and books, invites a moment of 
quiet, where one may stop and browse. 

In the class rooms the same spirit has 
been carried out. Each room isa resting 
place with its delicate hangings and fur- 
nishings. A teachers’ club room is one 
of the brightest spots in the building. 
Here the instructors may gather to con- 
verse and rest, and, when they wish, go 
out upon the baleony overlooking the 
auditorium, to hear the music from 
velow. The separate rooms of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mannes both reflect the fine taste 
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Interior of the New Home of the David Mannes Music School. 
Figure in New York Music; No. 3—The Teachers’ Clubroom; No. 


and perception of their owners. Even 
the deep, wide basement is pleasant, and 
here Mr. Mannes proudly exhibits the 
special furnace which compresses the 
air so as not to injure the singers’ voices 
in any way. 

For the writer, however, the most 
beautiful place in the building is the 
auditorium, on the ground floor. Here, 
on the rough white walls, hang lovely 
tapestries and frescoes, fashioned after 
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the tiny singing cherubs of Fra Lippo 
Lippi. Wrought iron stands uphold the 
lights, and before the stage, with its 
organ and tapestry, are two great stands 
in which the candles always burn during 
a concert. 

More lovely even than the beauties of 
the house is the spirit that pervades the 
school: one of friendship. Its signifi- 
cance may be seen in the faet that last 
week, in this same auditorium, the tiny 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


No. 1—The Auditorium; No. 2—David Mannes, Well-Known 


4—The Entrance Hall 


folk of the Music School Settlement of 
the East Side House here gave their first 
concert. And here the pupils of the 
David Mannes School greeted and ap- 
plauded the work of the settlement chil- 
dren. It was a moment of much sig- 
nificance, one which Mr. Mannes un- 
doubtedly, in his long-ago visions of the 
“home,” hoped for as one of his most 
pregnant and cherished attainments. 


G. 





HUSS PUPILS PRESENT 
THEIR ANNUAL RECITAL 





Assisted by Artist Trio, Students of Com- 
poser and Wife Give Sterling Pro- 
gram at MacDowell Club 


The annual concert of the intermediate 
and artist pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss took place on Wednesday 
evening, May 5, at the MacDowell Club, 
New York, and was one of the finest of 
the many sterling performances, which 
these distinguished musicians have of- 
fered in recent years. 

The students were assisted by Ruth 
Boyd, Mr. Huss’s artist pupil and assist- 
ant, Georgette Bushman, artist pupil of 
Mrs. Huss and Mme. Julie Kendig, artist 
pupil of Mr. Huss. 

Mr. Huss has a fine sense of program 
building and on this occasion he outdid 
himself. The first movement of Bach’s 
Concerto in D Minor for three pianos 
was given splendidly by Miss Boyd, Char- 
lotte Eaton and Alice McClure, all three 
players combining to form a fine ensem- 
ble. Grace Berman followed with Bach’s 
Fantasy in C Minor, Vernice Nicholson 
with the Huss Etude Melodique, Helen 
Halsey with the Chopin E Minor Valse, 
and Helen C. Van Buren with Debussy’s 
Arabesque in G Major and a: Sternberg 
Etude. 

Miss Boyd appeared in the second and 
last movements of the Huss Concerto in 
B Major, in which Mr. Huss recently 
scored a success as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra under Gabrilo- 
witsch. She gave a fine presentation of 
it, displaying artistic comprehension and 
excellent technical skill. Mme. Kendig 
gave a performance of the Liszt Hun- 
garian Fantasy that was most brilliant, 
and at the same time thoroughly musical 
in conception and was heartily welcomed. 
Her performance and that of Miss Boyd 


were among the finest of the evening. 
E. Marion Sexton played his own Bal- 
lade admirably, while Miss Eaton scored 
in the first movement of the Grieg Con- 
certo, which she played with admirable 
verve and feeling. Aileen Van Orden was 
heard to advantage in Liszt’s D Flat 
Major Etude de Concert. 

Miss Bushman, who has made steady 
progress under Mrs. Huss’s careful guid- 
ance, sang first with fine artistic taste, a 
group of classic pieces by Paradies and 
Purcell. Later she offered three songs, 
Debussy’s “Romance,” Hahn’s “Si mes 
vers” and Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” 
all three with vocal charm. Miss Mc- 


Clure played her accompaniments artis- 
tically. At a second piano, Mr. Huss 
played the orchestra accompaniments for 
his own and the Grieg Concertos and the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasy in his usual 
masterly way. 





San Franciscans in Fresno Concert 


FRESNO, CAL., May 10.—Members of 
the Fresno Musical Club recently heard 
the San Francisco Music Society, con- 
sisting of Louis Persinger, violin; Louis 
Ford, violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, ’cello; Elias Hecht, flute, 
and Gyula Ormay, piano. A. A. 





melodious and entertaining. 


GRADED PIANO PIECES 


(FIRST YEAR) 
| By American Composers, Price, 75c Postpaid 


HE pieces in this book range from Grade | to an easy 
| Grade II; many are entirely in the treble clef, in others 
both clefs are employed. As far as was possible in such 

easy numbers, the compilers have sought variety of style 

| and technic, and have included only such as are freshly 
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Music Clubs of Texas Indorse 
National Conservatory Project 





At Fifth Annual Convention in San Antonio Largest of State 
Federations Sends Resolution to Washington—American- 


ization and Musical 


Therapy Subjects 


Discussed— 


Concerts Crowd the Schedule—Texas Composers Offer 
Own Works—Dallas Selected as Next Meeting Place 





AN ANTONIO, TEX., May 4.—The 

fifth annual convention of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
San Antonio April 27-30, and was the 
most largely attended and enthusiastic 
convention in the history of the Texas 
Federation. Delegates began arriving 
two days before the convention, and there 
were also present Mrs. Frank A. Seib- 
erling of Akron, Ohio, president, and 
Mrs. J. M. Lyons of Forth Worth, sec- 
retary, of the National Federation, and 
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Mrs. Ella Pharr Balkenship of Dallas, 
national district president for the three 
States composing the Lone Star District. 
Among the visiting artists of national 
reputation were Birdice Blye, pianist, of 
Chicago; Edna Thomas, president, Louis- 
iana Federation, and Mrs. J. B. Ogelesby 
of New York. The Texas Federation is 
composed of seventy clubs, and is the 
largest State federation in the United 
States, one of these seventy clubs having 
a membership of 225. 

The Texas Federation furnished 958 
signatures to an indorsement of the Buck- 
ner National Conservatory bill which 
was sent to the Educational Department 
at Washington. 

The day hours were crowded with the 
business sessions, the evenirfgs with con- 
certs, luncheons and dinners were used 
for numerous semi-social or semi-musical 
functions, and an auto drive and the 
Mary Jordan concert concluded the con- 
vention, which was a delight and in- 
spiration to all who attended. In pass- 
ing, it must not be forgotten that the 
homes of many San Antonians were 
opened to visitors and delegates, and 
there were many private social-musical 
functions that added to the pleasure and 
usefulness of the convention; the mu- 
sical reception to the convention at the 
home of Col. George Brackenridge Friday 
afternoon being the last of these func- 
tions. 

The address of welcome was made by 
John B. Carrington, manager of the San 
Antonio Chamber of’ Commerce, and the 
response by Mrs. Eugene McNutt of 
Waco, president of the Texas Federation. 
Some of the accomplishments of the 
Texas Federation were alluded to by Mrs. 
McNutt. Among these were the loan- 
ing of funds to music students at 4 per 
cent, to be repaid later on; these loan 
funds were obtained from life member- 
ships and associate memberships. Schol- 
arships were obtained from conserva- 
tories and artists of national repute, to 
be awarded to ambitious students after 
competitive contests. Much work has 
been done in obtaining music credits in 
public schools, the efforts on this line 
being in ‘co-operation with the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association. Attention 
has also been given to the organization 
of junior and juvenile clubs in connection 
with member clubs. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, president of 
the National Federation, spoke of the 
efforts to make America a musical na- 
tion. She said it was in the power of the 
musical clubs to do this. The component 
clubs were the greatest single agency in 
bringing artists to their several com- 
munities and were bringing the artists 
and people together in a more personal 
way, and thus promoting a more inti- 
mate knowledge of better music. The 
clubs were pushing musical education in 
schools, arranging scholarships for seri- 
ous and ambitious students, and were 
particularly working for a great national 
conservatory. All of these things would 
help make America a musical nation—a 
nation that would lead the world in mu- 
sic. Nor was musical composition lost 
sight of; the clubs were calling more and 
more for American music, and the Amer- 
ican composer as well as the American 
singer and player were being more rec- 
ognized. 

The Americanization of foreigners 
through musical influence was illustrated 
by Mrs. Ella Pharr Blankenship by hav- 
ing “America” sung by a chorus of four 
different races. Clarence Magee of the 
Red Cross told of Musical Therapy in the 
army hospitals. He stated that jazz and 
ragtime “music” had been found to op- 
erate like poison on hospital patients, but 
that well-rendered classical music pos- 
sessed a remarkable healing power, par- 
ticularly in nervous or shell-shock cases. 
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The emphasis he placed on these points 
was such as to leave no doubt in his 
hearer’s minds that he was very sincere 
in his statements, and that his observa- 
tion had been sufficiently wide to make 
his opinions entitled to weight. Nor did 
he hesitate to imply that he had observed 
the harmful effect of jazz and similar 
music on normally healthful people. 

There were appeals made to assist in 
the Edward MacDowell Memorial Asso- 
ciation, and it was announced that thir- 
teen memberships had already been ob- 
tained. By talks, resolutions and efforts 
it was made plain that the purpose of 
the Texas Federation was first to make 
Texas musical, and then to help in mak- 
ing the nation a musical one. 


Mrs. Frederic L. Carson, as chairman 
of the local board, was untiring in her 
efforts to make the con¥Vention a success, 
which was held in San Antonio on the 
invitation of the Mozart Society. Co- 
operating with the Mozart Society and 
Mrs. Carson were the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Music Teachers’ Association 
and other clubs and organizations of San 
Antonio. 


Among the musical features of the con- 
vention was the concert and reception of 
Wednesday evening arranged by the City 
Federation of Clubs. Mrs. F. T. Tucker 
arranged for the evening a most delight- 
ful program in which Walter Dunham, 
Flora Briggs, Mrs. Frederick Abbott, 
Hector Gorjux and Mrs. Lawrence 
Meadows were the pianists and accom- 
panists; Julian Paul Blitz the ’cellist; 
Daisy Polk and Mrs. Frederick Jones the 
sopranos; Elsa Harms and Mrs. Harriet 
Gay the contraltos, and Herbert Wall 
the baritone. 


The fine arts concert was given by 
Texas musicians Thursday evening and 
was arranged by Louise Daniels. Those 
participating in the program were Mrs. 
R. L. Drake of Port Arthur, Amma Pin- 
kerton Baker of Dallas, Mrs. Pearl C. 
Davis of Fort Worth, Blanche Foley of 
Houston and Ethel Rader of Kidd-Key 
College, vocalists; Leslie Ware of Belton, 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott of San Antonio, 
Maud Sutton of Kidd-Key College, Guy 
Pitner of Fort Worth, Alice Knox Fer- 


guson of Dallas, Maud Cunyus of Sa 
Antonio and Else Sternsdorff of San A, 
tonio, as pianists and accompanist 
Hazel Cain of San Antonio, violinis 
Bessie Guinn of San Antonio, ’cellist, a: 
Frederick Abbott of San Antonio 
reader. 
Texas Composers’ Program 

The Texas composers’ program w 
arranged by Mrs. James Price, and co 
sisted of four piano numbers by Paul Va 
Katwijk, two songs by Guy Richardso 
Pitner, sung by Carl Elliott, two pia 
numbers by John M. Steinfeldt, a son 
by Frederick King sung by Mrs. Ro 
Lowe, four songs by Kathleen Bla) 
Clark sung by Matilda Renter, wit! 
Mary Basnhardt as accompanist. 

One of the unique programs was a tw 
light organ recital by Alice Knox Fergy 
son of Dallas Thursday, assisted } 
Daisy Polk, soprano. 

Announcement of the winners of t! 
scholarships were made just precedin; 
the Mozart Society Concert Friday eve: 
ing. The winners were: Gladys Brook 
piano scholarship in Kidd-Key Conserva 
tory; Mrs. Alice Conroy Slade, Osca: 
Seagle Scholarship; Beatrice Gibso: 
voice scholarship, Cincinnati Conserva 
tory; Minnie Hirsh, piano scholarshi; 
Cincinnati Conservatory; Minnie Londo: 
violin scholarship, Cincinnati Conserva 
tory. 

Among the other interesting feature 
were the luncheons, where musical mat 
ters were discussed. The first of thes. 
was given by the Wednesday Luncheo: 
Club Wednesday, with Marin Fenwick a 
chairman. The next was given by th 
Mozart Society with Mrs. Harriet Rich 
ardson Gay as chairman. On Friday was 
the Women’s Club luncheon, with Mrs 
J. J. Stevens as chairman. 

The last of these general features was 
an automobile ride yor a Japanese tea 
at the Japanese Tea Garden, provided 
by the San Antonio Music Teachers’ As 
sociation. 

Friday morning’ six-year-old Yetta 
Wexler played a Beethoven sonata and 
gave a demonstration of her natura! 
gifts. 

Dallas was selected as the place for 
next year’s convention of the Federa- 
tion. Cc. D. M 
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TWO BALTIMORE CONCERTS 


Johns Hopkins. Forces and Famous Vio- 
linists Rouse Admiration 


,ALTIMORE, MD., May 1.—A joint con- 

t by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra and 
t} Johns Hopkins Choral Society, 
Charles H. Bochau, conductor, was given 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Tuesday evening April 27, before a large 
audience. The orchestra played with 
taste and skill two movements from Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony, the accom- 
naniment to the Bruch “Kol Nidrei,” to 
which the solo ’cello part was finely 
played by Helene Broemer, and the sym- 
phonic poem “Snow White” by Franz 
Pendel. The chorus presented Coleridge 
Tavlor’s cantata “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” with Clarence L. Hihn as tenor 
soloist and with Susan Haury at the 
piano. Mr. Hihn displayed an admirable 
voice. The chorus gave a worthy read- 
ing of the work. 

Hugen Ysaye and Mischa Elman ap- 
red in a program of two-violin music 
works by Bach, Mozart, Molique and 
Moszkowski, at the Lyric on Wednesday 
evening, April 28. Josef Bonime was the 
pianist. The entire program was superb- 
ly played by the artists. 

Ksther Cutchin, a former Baltimore 
pianist who is touring in the West, has 
met with success in concert in Spokane, 
Wash., and large cities of Idaho and Ore- 
gon. Miss Cutchin’s pianistic career 
started locally. In private life Miss Cut- 
chin is the wife of Thomas Moss, director 
of muise at Withworth College, Spokane. 

Diploma recitals were given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, April 26, 28 and 29, 
by Muriel Sprague and Alderson Mow- 
bray, pianists, and Margeret Day, ’cellist. 

F. C. B 
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BUFFALO GREETS PIANISTS 





Helen Mennig and Harry Cumpson Win 
Applause in Recitals 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 8.—Under the 
auspices of the newly founded Musical 
Institute of Buffalo, Helen Garrett Men- 
nig, a member of the faculty, gave a 
piano recital at the Twentieth Century 
Club, Tuesday evening, April 20. Her 
program gave ample scope for display of 
a well grounded technic, virility of ex- 
ecution and fluent tone. Especially to 
be commended, were the Beethoven “C 
Minor Variations,” Chopin’s “Trois 
Ecossaises”; “L’Alouette,” by Glinka- 
Balakireff, “Greetings,” Schubert-Liszt; 
and the “Gardens in the Rain” of De- 
bussy. Mrs. Mennig’s audience thorough- 
ly enjoyed her excellent work and in- 
sisted on extra numbers. 

On Thursday evening, April 22, Harry 
Cumpson gave a piano recital at the 
Twentieth Century Club before an audi- 
ence of friends and musicians, who for a 
number of years have watched his work 
with much interest. He commanded a 
large sweep of tone color, a tone of in- 
gratiating loveliness and sufficient virility 
to cope with the breadth of such noble 
phrases as occur in the Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, which he played 
with an evident understanding of its 
devoutly inspired pages. His playing of 


f three of Rachmaninoff’s preludes also 


disclosed his breadth of vision, while 
Selim Palmgren’s three lovely little tone 
poems were played with great charm. 
Hearty and sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Cumpson’s work was manifested by his 
auditors, and he was obliged many times 
to bow his acknowledgments, as well as 
to add several extra numbers. 





Murphy Assists New Bedford (Mass.) 
Forces in Last Concert 


New Beprorp, MAss., May 2.—The or- 
thestra and chorus of Le Cercle Gounod 
gave their third and last concert of the 
season in the Olympia Theater, April 25, 
Rodolphe Godivan conducting. The solo- 
ist of the evening was Lambert Murphy. 
The program included the “Unfinished” 
‘Symphony of Schubert and “Lullaby of 
Life” by Leslie, by the chorus. Mr. Mur- 
phy, well known to New Bedford; was 
warmly welcomed and much appreciated. 

€ sang a Mendelssohn aria with orches- 
‘tal accompaniment brilliantly. Mr. Ba- 
er, Mr. Murphy’s accompanist, shared 
the applause after the last number. 

A. H. K. 
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Salina’s Second Civic Festival a Success 














Salina’s Civic Oratorio Society, George W. Barnes, 


ALINA, KAN., May 3.—The second 

annual civic music festival of Salina 
began Thursday, April 22, and closed 
April 25, Sunday night. This festival 
is financially indorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce and although it is still in its 
infancy sold out houses greeted the per- 
formances and money was refunded be- 
cause of lack of seating space. The 
opening concert was given by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, with Harriet McConnell, contral- 
to, and Finlay Campbell, baritone, solo- 
ists. Mrs. George Cowden of Kansas 
City, a former Salina girl, came back to 
help Salina make the festival a success. 
She sang an aria with the orchestra, 


Thursday night, and as an encore sang 
“Home Sweet Home” with harp accom- 
paniment. The orchestra gave a well- 
balanced program of great artistic 
worth. The soloists were both well re- 
ceived. Miss McConnell has a rich, full 
tone which pleased. Campbell, a war 
veteran, sang well. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Cowden 
gave an effective recital program with 
Mrs. E. A. Hiller, also a Salina girl, 
at the piano. Mrs. Cowden sang the 
Huguenot aria of Meyerbeer, “Tosca” 
aria, and two English groups. Particu- 
larly effective were “Floods of Spring,” 
Rachmaninoff; “The Doeskin Blanket,” 
of Cadman, and “Crying of Water,” of 
Campbell-Tipton. A manuscript song by 
Powell Weaver, the Kansas City organ- 
ist and accompanist (dedicated to Mrs. 
Cowden) was warmly received. The con- 
vention hall was filled even for the aft- 
ernoon concert, which was a tribute to 
Mrs. Cowden’s personal popularity. 

In the evening the Wesleyan College 
of Music gave a production of “The 
Chocolate Soldier,” under the personal 
direction of Dean Ernest L. Cox. Prin- 
cipals worthy of note were Mrs. William 
Montgomery as Nadina, Ethel Law as 
Mascha, Harry Muir as Bumerli and By- 
ron Donmyer as Popoff. The orchestra, 
under the direction of H. C. Bernhardt, 
with David Nyvall, Jr., at the piano, gave 
excellent support throughout. Thursday 
and Sunday afternoons, local organiza- 
tions gave the programs, the public 
schools, boy choirs, band and orchestra. 

“St. Paul” was given on Sunday eve- 
ning by the Salina Oratorio Society, 
George W. Barnes director, accompanied 
by the Salina high school orchestra, C. 
W. Lebow directing, Mrs. E. A. Hiller at 
the piano. The soloists were Cecile Ham- 
ilton, soprano; Edna Beedle Spencer, con- 
tralto; Dean E. L. Cox, bass, and Ver- 
non Dalhart, tenor. The chorus of near- 
ly 100 voices was well controlled and 


sang with careful regard for the text. 
The attack was good and although the 
chorus is only on its second year, the 
performance was satisfactory. Vernon 
Dalhart, tenor, is on tour through Kan- 


Conductor 


sas, giving Edison recreation concerts, 
and stopped at Salina en route, to fill 
the oratorio engagement. He was well 
received, as were the other three solo- 
ists who were local artists. ¥. B. 8. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S OFFERINGS 


Recital by Local Pianist and Orchestra 
Concerts, Features of Week 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. Apr. 30.—Mar- 
gery Merle Mellen, one of this city’s most 
talented pianists is giving a series of re- 
citals at the Hotel Corithia, her first 
one on Tuesday evening, being a decided 





success. On the program, presented in 
truly musicianly fashion, was “To 
Spring,” by Grieg; “Bercuse,”’ H. Kjer- 
ulf; ‘“‘Ase’s Death,” Grieg; Adagio, 
“Moonlight Sonata,” Beethoven; Largo, 
Handel; ‘“Venetienne,” Godard; “Au 
Matin,” Godard; “Consolation,” Laszlo. 


. The orchestras of Haddon Hall, Chal- 

fonte, Seaside, St. Charles and Ambassa- 
dor Hotels gave their usual programs ot 
merit on Sunday evening. The com- 
munity depends very much upon these 
concerts as a means of hearing good 
music. 


On Sunday night, Apr. 25, Conductor 
Leman presented a well-selected program 
for his usual Symphony concert. Two 
admirable soloists were heard in Mary 
Barrett, soprano, and James Lewis How- 
ell, baritone. Miss Barrett’s voice was 
exhibited to its best advantage in her 
singing of “Voi lo Sapete” from ‘“Cava- 
leria Rusticana,” and in her duet with 
Mr. Howell. Mr. Howell’s voice was in 
splendid condition and his singing of 
the “Chanson du Toreador” from “Car- 
men” was extremely well done. Each of 
these artists gave encores of lighter num- 
bers that pleased the unusually large 
audience. A. R. 





NEw HAvVEN.—A performance of the 
“Mikado” was presented by the Glee Club 
of Smith College on April 24, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be turned over to 
the endowment fund. The manager of 
the affair was Ruth Dewberry. 
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METROPOLITAN STARS 
ENGROSS DALLAS 


Alda and Charles Hackett Give 
Joint Program—Mary Jor- 
dan Presented by Club 


DALLAS, TEX:, May 1.—The past ten 
days have given us a number of excellent 
concerts. Georgia ‘Dowell of this city 
gave an organ recital at the City Temple, 
assisted by Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano, 
and David L. Ormesher, tenor. All three 
are well known lccal artists. 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra gave 
its final concert of the season at the City 
Hall Auditorium, playing to an audience 
of 1000. Ona Miller, harpist, was the 
assisting artist, and proved an attrac- 


tive one. She not only received hearty 
applause after each of her three num- 
bers but was compelled to repeat the last 
number, Berceuse, by Oberthur, to 
which Mrs. Walter J. Fried played a vio- 
lin obbligato. Dr. W. C. Rice is presi- 
dent of the orchestra; Mildred Gates, 
executive secretary, and Walter J. Fried, 
conductor. The orchestra made rapid 
strides this year under: Mr. Fried’s lead- 
ership. It is now quite well balanced but 
the string section is especially fine. 
There is a growing interest in the or- 
chestra as. evidenced by numerous de- 
mands for encores which were freely 
given. 

On Friday evening, Frances Alda and 
Charles Hackett were presented in con- 
cert at the Col‘seum under management 
of Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason and Har- 
riet Bacon MacDonald. The artists were 
greeted by an audience of 1200. An ex- 
cellent program was given but the aria 
from “Butterfly,” by Mme. Alda and aria 
from “La Boheme,” by Hackett were the 
favorites. At the close they sang a duet 
from “Bohéme” and were compelled to 
repeat it. Erin Ballard, the ac- 
companist, won a firm place in the af- 
fections of Dallasites for her sympathetic 
accompanying. She played almost every 
work without notes and was thoroughly 
en rapport with the artists. 

On Friday, Avril 27, the Music Study 
Club presented Mary Jordan, contralto, 
in a complimentary recital, at the City 
Temple, honoring Mrs. F. H. Seiberling 
of Akron, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. Mrs. 
Eugene Bullock, president of the Music 
Study Club, introduced Mrs. Seiberling 
to the audience and Mrs. Seiberling gave 
an outline of the work accomplished by 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Miss Jordan has a rich, full voice 





and delighted the large audience present, 
especially in “Invocation to Eros,” Kiir- 
steiner, and “‘My Love is a Muleteer,” 
di Nogero. Stella Barnard was at the 
piano. 





Two Russian Artists Under Hurok Direc- 
tion 


Michael Piastro, Russian violinist, and 
Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, both 
natives of Russia, will tour America next 
season under the management of the 
Hurok Musical Bureau. Both artists are 
well known in Europe and have just re- 
turned from an extended tour in the Far 
East. 





Abe Seril, Violinist, Makes Début 


By efforts marked by intelligence, 
technical skill and artistic earnestness, 
Abe Seril, violinist, created a most fa- 
vorable impression in a recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on the afternoon of May 2. 
Mr. Seril’s playing of Kreisler’s “Schon 
Rosmarin” in particular was so effective 
as to evoke a hearty encore. Immediate- 
ly thereafter he proved himself a worthy 
composer by his effective playing of his 
own “The Prayer” which brought him an 
encore. Mr. Seril was ably aided in the 
success of the recital by Rhoda Mintz, 
soprano, who gave several numbers of 
varied nature. 

William Schaeffer proved a most ac- 
ceptable accompanist for both artists. 

Wi md. 





Anna Booke in New York Recital 


Anna _ Boocke, lyric soprano, scored 
marked success in recital with Sascha 
Jacobsen, the gifted violinist at Car- 
negie Hall recently. She sang charm- 
ingly works of Meyerbeer and Friml 
which won for her many recalls. As 
encores she was heard in “Philosophy,” 
by Emmell, the familiar “Eili, Ejili,” and 
the “Volga Boat Song,” arranged by 
Bromberg. May Harper Ford, pupil of 
Ellen Davis, the New York pianist, was 
the efficient accompanist. 





Ethelynde Smith in Kansas Concert 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., May 2.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, was heard in recital at 
the Presbyterian Church, Humboldt, Kan. 
on the evening of April 27, under the lo- 
cal management of Louise Cox. Miss 
Smith offered a program which included 
arias from Bizet’s “Carmen” and Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis,” besides songs in 
French, English and Italian. She was ac 
companied by Mrs. Claude L. Steele. 

C. L. S. 

Edouard Potjes, Belgian pianist, 
sailed on the Kroonland on May 1, for 
Antwerp. 


VISITING TRIO OFFERS 
RECITALS IN DENVER 


Galli-Curci, Bonnet and Thi- 
baud Provide Programs in 
Two Artist Courses 


DENVER, May 3.—Mme. Galli-Curci, 
appearing in the Slack subscription con- 
cert course on April 23, attracted an au- 
dience that overflowed upon the stage to 
the extent of several hundreds, and many 
more hundreds tried in vain to procure 
tickets. The little Italian lady once more 
demonstrated the charm of a _ superla- 
tively beautiful voice almost flawlessly 
produced. Aside from four time-honored 
items of coloratura repertory, “Lo! Here 
the Gentle Lark,” “Caro Nome,” “Sempre 
Libera” and the Lucia Mad Scene, her 
program was composed of a few English 
songs, mostly trivial and sung in Naples- 
Chicago dialect. Valverde’s_ brilliant 
“Clavelitos,” in Spanish, and Hahn’s 
lovely “L’Heure Exquise,” in rather care- 
less French and without the atmosphere 
of twilight mystery that belongs to a 
true interpretation of the lyric. But why 
should a prima-donna worry. her little 
head over such a vexing problem as song 
psychology when the public clamors to 
buy tickets just for the joy of hearing 
her vocalize scales, trills and altitud- 
inous cadenzas? Galli-Curci has sung 





remarkably true to pitch in both of her, 


two Denver recitals—another testimonial 
for Denver climate? The diva was ex- 
pertly assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. 
The latter’s clever song, “Little Bells of 
Sevilla,” was included in the program. 

Joseph Bonnet, famous French organ- 
ist, made his second Denver appearance 
at the Auditorium on the first, under 
Oberfelder management. A small but 
most _ appreciative audience listened to his 
dazzlingly brilliant performance. Brain, 
fingers and feet co-ordinate marvellously 
for this artist, and with such a respon- 
sive instrument as the Denver municipal 
organ he achieves results that almost 
take one’s breath away. 

Jacques Thibaud is one of the distin- 
guished artists who made a recent Den- 
ver appearance, under Oberfelder man- 
agement. Thibaud’s warm tone and ele- 
gance of style were again gratefully re- 
marked. 

Edwin J. Stringham, musical editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News, presented in 
last Sunday’s issue a twelve-page supple- 
ment that has earned him hearty con- 
gratulations from the musical populace. 





Articles from the men and women of; 
cially in charge of Denver’s municip; 
music program, revealed their hig} 
ideals and earnest efforts with referen;. 
to the functioning of music in the ]j 
of the community, and there were sever 
interesting and instructive articles | 
Mr. Stringham. J. C. W. 





Westminster College Girls’ Glee (},), 
Heard in Fine Program 


NEW WILMINGTON, PA., May 8.- 
excellent program was presented | 
month by the Girls’ Glee Club of W, 
minster College, Per Nielsen, direct 
Mr. Nielsen may be congratulated on 
effects he obtained, the results of th 
oughness of preparation. Eight nu 
bers, including “America,” comprised ‘ 
club’s offerings: Roeckel’s “A Bird 
the Hand,” Pinsuti’s “Welcome, Pre: 
Primrose”; two Grieg numbers, “In 
Boat,” and “Elfin Dance,” Speak 
“Morning”; Roger’s “The Two Clock 
and Lane Wilson’s “Carmena.”  T} 
same program will be sung by the ¢! 
in its coming spring tour and there 
be the same two assisting soloists, Hel, 
Hazen Harrison, pianist, and Marin) 
Dannheiser, violinist, to add variety 
the program. 





Milan Hears Two Recitalists 


MILAN, April 11.—Enrico Mainar\i, 
our best ’cellist, gave an interesting re 
cital recently at the Conservatorio 1» 
gether with W. Backhaus. The progr: 
contained three sonatas: Brahms, Op. 
71; Beethoven, Op. 69, and Rachman: 
noff, and showed in full light the promi- 
nent artistic qualities of both perform. 
ers. Mme. Salteni Mochi gave her thir 
recital on Wednesday evening with a 
program containing songs of Schubert, 
Schumann, Wagner, Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Debussy, Chopin, Strauss, Bontempelli, 
Percivati and Wolf. She was cordia||, 
applauded for the beauty of her voice 
and the almost perfect style of her in- 
terpretation. Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





Brooklyn Mundell Club Entertains 


The White Breakfast of the Brooklyn 
Mundell Club on Saturday, April 24, was 
a very successful affair, having as guests 
of honor’ several prominent people, 
among whom. was Deems Taylor, the 
composer, who made an_ interesting 
speech. Walter Mills, baritone, sang e- 
lightfully Forsyth’s “From the Hills of 
Dream,” Leoni’s “Birth of Morn,” Proc 
tor’s “Slumber Song” and Del Riego’s 
“Homing.” Grace Niedner, soprano of 
the Mundell Club, was heard in Mana- 
Zucca’s “Wee Butterfly,” Curran’s “Rain” 
and “The Brownies,” by Leoni. Wilhe! 
mina Muller was accompanist. A. T. S. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music , PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios “23 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 


Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


DUDLEY BUCK "ASHER OF 


SINGING 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 846 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


: TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
’Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


LRNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 69th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE CHALLEI 


Accompanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
85 West 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside | 1363 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Veasons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 






































Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead‘ng instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





JOHN WARREN ERB °°XD&cT2—coace— 


ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columpus 2848 


Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 





ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thureday and Friday Afternvons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coachin 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


{ities Miller HEMSTRE it 


pt West 67th St. 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 











TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 





nUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Pupils accepted for Summer Term 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Sing Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ce Placement—Diction—In retatio 
819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 





Voi 
STUDIO.” 


LAURA £, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Sololst 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Obildren a Specialty) 


216 W. S6th Bt. "Phone Oircle 1505 











GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
ocal Instruction 
‘246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J, KUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, > : e © 








MASS 





EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: = est 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CERT BARI 


eacher of Sin 
Studio 144 East 62nd Se New York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 265 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reatiee, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 
Choral Society. 


THE SITTIG TRIO XND‘Prano 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accomps nist. 
167 West Se. s yy » = Phone Schuyler 952 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
7 Permanent Cate: Nevada Tel, Columbus 644 4 
2025 Broadway, 7 umbus 64 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 88h" 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridavs _ ‘ 
Summer Address: Poughkeepsie, ‘ N. 3: 


BERTHE VANDEN BERG—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Co¢! 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Paviows 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 8110 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—O RATORIO 
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MARGUERITE ROBERTSON; Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
one "=~ ptade 

N. ¥. By appoiatment only. 


83 West Sist Street, 





289 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone, Madison Square 8837 
Grand Opera Baritone 


NIKOLA ZAN (Prague Opera) 


La. of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lam 


Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York. 
‘Phone Vanderbilt {TV3. 
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Guest Artists Combine with Local 
Ensembles to Divert Peoria, Iil. 





\Miss Pelton-Jones Assists Club at Harpsichord Féete—Musical 
Sponsors Recital by Courboin and Concerts— 
Teachers Present Myrna Sharlow 








_ 
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Pp See ILL., May 2.—The most 
unique musical attraction here this 
spring was a so-called harpsichord fete 
viven at the Shrine Temple, under the 
auspices of the Associated Musical In- 
erests, on the evening of April 17, and 
presenting Miss Pelton-Jones, harpsi- 

dist; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Jea- 

tte Powers Block, a local violinist, in a 
costume recital, at the close of which, 
and, as part of the program, came the 
old Morris Dance, the Minuet and the 
Virginia Reel, participated in by some 
fifty men and women in colonial costumes, 
led by Mr. Kraft and accompanied by the 
harpsichord. 

[he temple was well filled and the audi- 
ence hearcily expressed its appreciation 
of Miss Pelton-Jones’s mastery of her in- 
strument beginning with her first num- 
ber, Searlatti’s Sonata in G Minor, and 
continuing with Handel’s Largo, Bach’s 
Prelude in C Major and Prelude in C 
Minor, Sonata in G Major by Thomas 
Arne (1710), three French pieces of the 
time of 1684, and ending with the “Ga- 
votte et Ballet” of Martini and “King’s 
Hunting Jigg” by Dr. John Bull. This 
was Mr. Kraft’s second appearance this 
season in Peoria, having given a recital 
here the first of March, and again he was 
stormed with applause and forced to re- 
spond to two encores after his group of 
Franeis Hopkinson’s songs, including 
“My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Free,” “The Garland” and “My Gen- 
erous Heart Disdains,” all of the early 
eighteenth century period. 

The Amateur Musical Club sponsored 
two delightful events in April, the first 
an exceptionally well-interpreted pro- 
gram given by the members of the club 
on the afternoon of the 9th, in which 
Mrs. R. Robinson, soprano; Louise West, 
contralto; Lee Bright, tenor; Edward 
Heidrich, bass, and Erwin Arends, bari- 


OR, WM, HOWARD HENNINGES 


VOICE SPECIALIST—TONE PLACING 
Faulty Tone Production Corrected 
Studio: 323 West 75th St., New York 


Monday, Thursday Afternoons 
Tuesday, Friday Morn. 


ADELE LUIS 


RANKIN 


Soprano 


Costume Recitals—Concert—Oratorio 


INSTRUCTION 


STUDIOS: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1435 Broadway 
286 W. 15th St., New York. ’Phone Chelsea 536* 


MARY 


DAVIS 


Mezzo-Contralto 


Directions HARRISON MATHER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


YVONNE 


LYNSKA 


Lyric Soprano Vocal Instruction 
Late, National snot of the Opera Comique, 
aris 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITACLS 
Personal Address, 205 W. 85th St., New York 


DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama 
Operatic and Concert Repertoire 
Operas, Concerts and Recitals 


44 West 44th Street - New York 


FE HUTTMAN 


AMERICAN TENOR 


Berlin Vocal Studio Opened April Ist. 
Voice Trials by Appointment Only. 


Berlin, Prager Str. 6, Tel. Uhland 5601. 
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tone. Each gave solo numbers, and all 
five combined at the close of the program 
in giving Ethelbert Nevin’s beautiful 
song cycle, “Captive Memories,” Mrs. 
Charles LaPorte reading the introduc- 
tions. The entire program was most en- 
thusiastically received by the splendid 
audience convened. 

On the n‘ght of April 15, the Amateur 
Musical sponsored an organ recital by 
Charles Courboin, noted Belgian-Ameri- 
can organist, at the Central Christian 
Church, which proved one of the rarest 
treats of the musical season. Mr. Cour- 
boin’s program was- exacting, in- 
cluding the monumental Bach Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor, the first move- 
ment from the Sixth Symphony, by Wi- 
dor, Bach’s Aria, Lotti’s Aria, “Passacag- 
lia” by Bach, and the last group, which 
consisted of the Scherzo Cantabile, by 
Lefebvre-Wély, Primitive Organ, by Yon, 
and ended with Saint-Saéns’s March He- 
1oique. He was repeatedly compelled to 
respond to encores, and his work un- 
doubtedly did much toward establishing 
a love of organ music which is one of 
the aims of the Amateur Musical. Ruby 
Evans Parrett, local soprano, sang two 
groups of songs charmingly. 

During the month, the club also pre- 
sented the Plowe String Orchestra at a 
members’ recital, at which time an in- 
teresting report of the biennial of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
held at Peterboro last June, and a de- 
scription of the MacDowell Colony was 
given by Mrs. A. R. Mills. Further ac- 
count of great music movements was 
given by Mrs. W. Hinckle. 

Once a year the Peoria Teachers’ 
Club presents a musical artist of note, 
choosing this year, Myrna Sharlow, so- 
prano with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, because they were so much im- 
pressed with her work here last October 
when she appeared as the Page in “The 
Masked Ball.” She sang at the Shrine 
Temple, on Apr. 12, to a packed house, 
gaining still more laurels in her art, and 
sharing the program with Mr. Alber- 
ghini, noted ’cellist, who gave two num- 
bers. Miss Sharlow began her first 
group with Handel’s “Oh! Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me,” followed by “My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” by 
Haydn; “My Love is a Muleteer,” by Di 
Nogero, and “Floods of Spring,’ Rach- 
maninoff, and included among lighter 
songs two of Burleigh’s spirituals, “The 
Old Ark’s a-Moverin’” and “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen’; also the 
Aria from “Pagliacci” and “Twilight” 
by Glenn, which she was asked to repeat. 
Mr. Alberghini’s numbers _ included 
“Chant Russe,” Lalo; “Fileuse” by 
Dunka, and “Tarantelle” by Audshoorn. 

On the evening of Apr. 29, at the 
Shrine Temple, occurred the yearly 
spring concert of the Peoria Symphony 
Orchestra, Harold Plowe, conductor, with 
Erwin Arends, baritone, and Jeanette 
Powers Block, violinist, as soloists. The 
program, which began with the ‘‘Rosa- 
munde” Overture, Op. 26, of Schubert, 
and included Van Goens’s “Romance sans 
Paroles,” Op. 12, and Gounod’s Ballet 
Music, part two, from “Faust,” as a first 
group, and Moszkowski’s “Gondoliera,” 
Op. 41, and the four movements of the 
“Ballet Egyptien” by Luigini, was well 
balanced and showed that finish of ex- 
ecution which is fast making the Peoria 
Symphony Orchestra one of the leading 
musical features in the state. The 
audience evidenced- its complete satisfac- 
tion in the warmth of applause and num- 
ber of recalls. Mrs. Block played the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor, Op. 
64, and Mr. Arends sang the aria, “Lend 
Me Your Aid” from. “The Queen of 
Sheba,” both responding to encores. 

On Friday evening, Apr. 23, at the 
First Methodist Church, Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, baritone, and Dr. Edward Mason, 
organist, gave a joint recital before a 
well-filled house. Also during the month 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Personal Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 


occurred the annual spring concert of the 
chorus of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
given in commodious Bradley concert hall 
by seventy splendid voices under the di- 
rection of Charles Wyckoff, an affair 
which is always looked forward to with 
great pleasure by the people of Peoria as 
well as the students of the college. The 
soloists were Mrs. G. Vail, contralto; Lee 
Bright, tenor; Edward Heidrich, bass; 
Ethel Day, soprano. \ 








Arthur Hackett 
Now Sings Under 
Charlton Banner 





Photo by Garo 
Arthur Hackett, the Concert Tenor 


Arthur Hackett, the concert tenor, to 
differentiate him from _ his_ brother, 
Charles Hackett, the tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be under 
the management of Loudon Charlton for 
the coming season of 1920-21. 

Mr. Hackett joined Mme. Geraldine 
Farrar’s Concert Company at Atlanta 
for its Spring tour. This season marks 
his sixth consecutive year as a member 
of Miss Farrar’s company. 

Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, have been announced by 
William R. Chapman as two of the stars 
for the great Centennial Music Festival 
to be held in Bangor, Me., Oct. 7, 8, 9. 


Sensational 
Chicago Opera Association, is 
Singing to Repeated Encores 


NEWARK’S FESTIVAL 
ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


> star ‘ -< ‘ 
Metropolitan and Chicago 
‘ « + ite) f J . M4 
Oper a Singers Appear in 
i Pu -ATY 
the Final Programs 

NEWARK, N. J., May 4.—The sixth an- 
nual music festival came to a close last 
night with a concert by leading 
operatic singers. Rosa Ponselle, who was 
to have appeared, was unable to be 
present, and her place was taken by Mar- 
garet Romaine, also of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Romaine proved 
to be very popular with the audience, 
winning prolonged applause for her sing- 
ing of the Jewel Song from “Faust” and 
Musetta’s waltz song from “La Bohéme.” 
After the latter the soprano was twice 
encored. Although Miss Romaine’s voice 
is not as sweet as some that have been 
heard at the festival, she gave great de- 
light to those who enjoy a clear, distinct 
English diction. 

Cyrena van Gordon, the statuesque con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Company, 
pleased everyone by the sound and even 
quality of her tones, and she was encored 
after the aria “O Mio Fernando,” from 
“La Favorita.” In the second part of 
the program Miss Van Gordon sang the 
familiar “Farewell” of Joan of Are as 
expressed in music by Tchaikovsky. 

Although most of this lay too high for 
her voice, the contralto infused into it a 
great deal of feeling. 

Titta Ruffo kindled thunderous ap- 
plause with “Zaza, piccolo zingara,” and 
the drinking song from “Hamlet.” Had 
he not been somewhat indisposed he 
would have had to sing several encores. 

Alessandro Bonci, tenor, was also given 
a rousing welcome, and encores followed 
his performance of ‘None So Fair,” from 
“Martha,” and “Thy Tiny Hand Is 
Frozen,” from “La Boheme.” There was 
an outburst of handclapping when the 
piano began the accompaniment to the 
last encore, “La Donna é@ Mobile.” 

The festival chorus performed several 
numbers in accordance with the usual 
standards. FG. 
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Mildred Wellerson to Appear in “Globe” 
Concert 

_ Mildred Wellerson, nine-year-old ’cel- 

list, who scored in her Aeolian Hall re- 

cital on March 22, will appear as one 

of the soloists in the Globe Musie Club 

Concert, scheduled for May 19. 


TITO SCHIPA 


Tenor of the 


“MY DAYS REMEMBER” 


The Exquisite Classic Composed by 


ELIZA DOYLE SMITH 
1431 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Order Direct or Through Dealer 














Isidore Braggiotti 


the celebrated Florentine singing master, an- 
nounces that in response to insistent demand 
he will continue teaching this summer at his 


BOSTON STUDIO: 78 Upland Rd., Brookline (46), Mass. 























COMPOSER.-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 





Higher Technique of Singing 


Author of ‘Practical Psychology of Voice” 
50 W. 67th St. 


(Schirmer ) 
Phone Columbus 1405 
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Winner of Stokowski Medal Earns 
Admiration as Symphony’s Soloist 





Estelle Hughes Discloses Clear Coloratura Voice at Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Concert—Tabuteau Soloist in Novel Mozart Work for Oboe— 


A Picturesque Program 





By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, May 3.—Mr. Sto- 

kowski’s program for the two con- 
certs in the Academy last week was in 
a sense a scherzo leading up to what 
promises to be an impressive finale of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra season. The 
concluding concerts to be given on May 7 
and 8 will be devoted to Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and the “Leonore”’ No. 3 


Overture. 
High solemnity was therefore avoided 


in last week’s offerings. The composite 
program was pictorial in its welcome 
Wagnerian emphasis, charming in Mo- 
zartian accents, and condescended even 
to recognize Rossini, a gesture of some 
novelty in an orchestral cycle. 

Estelle Hughes, a young Philadelphia 
soprano, took refuge in two secure fast- 
nesses of coloratura art, the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” and “Una voce poco fa,” 
from “Il Barbiere.” This interesting 
new vocalist was the winner of the Sto- 
kowski medal for 1919, the annual award 
of which marks the endeavor to find the 
best talent among the young musicians of 
this city and to bring it before the public. 





A committee of eminent judges, which in- 
cluded Ossip Gabrilowitsch, David Bisp- 
ham, Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Henry 
Gordon Thunder and others, agreed upon 
the worth of Miss Hughes’ qualifications. 
Her teacher was Perley Dunn Aldrich. 

His erstwhile pupil displayed an ad- 
mirably trained voice and a facile tech- 
nique unembarrassed by roulades, caden- 
zas and the glittering demands of fiori- 
tura. The tone is clear, fresh and true. 
Dramatic instincts were, however, rather 
meagerly disclosed, while the concert 
manner of the performer was almost 
naive. This last characteristic was by 
no means displeasing. Unlike so many 
newcomers, Miss Hughes did not appear 
to be nervous. She was simply and 
wholly unaffected; the impression pro- 
duced was novel, to say the least. 

As an appropriate introduction to the 
“Barbiere” excerpt, Mr. Stokowski sub- 
mitted the oc overture to the 
opera, a number which has not appeared 
on a symphony concert program here in 

ood many years. The innovation was 
justified, for the reading was delightful 
and the sprightliness of the score well 
repays such considerate treatment. 

An additional soloist was Marcel Ta- 
buteau, the masterly first oboist of the 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST 





Pupils accepted for Sum- 
mer Term Pittsfield, Mass., 
July | to Sept. 15, 1920. 


| Address: Berkshire Music Colony, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Permanent Address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 

Mrs. MacDonald, Chicago, July; Minneapolis School of 
Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2. ; 
Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 732 Pierce 

ldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Usear E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 5. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. ¥. Rochester, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. July 12. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, Dallas, June 8; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 
Waco, June 1. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED.- WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
June 2. 

Oats Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
exas. 

Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Tex. 
Bayler University, June 17. New York City, Aug. 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 

Portland, June. 

Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, June 28, 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 

Dallas, Texas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Norma] class 
June 1920. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los. Angeles, Cal. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 4 
rs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oklahoma City, June 14 and July 26. 














Swedish Tenor 


Samuel Ljungkvist Aeolian Hall, New York 





LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Late of Italy and France 


Specialising in Tone Placement through correct Italian enunciation 


ITALIAN, FRENCH AND BNGLISH REPERTOIRE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


Phone, Bryant 1274 
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KATHRYN PLATT GUNN 


Address: -930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


Address: c/o Walter Mattern 
67 E. 59th St., New York 
CONCERT 
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Phone Bedford 5472-W 
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orchestra, and one of its most accom- 
plished musicians. Mr. Tabuteau elicited 
the most dulcet tones from the poetic 
wood-wind in Mozart’s Opus 30, newly 
scored for the occasion by Mr. Stokow- 
ski. In the original version the work is 
a concerto for the violin, ’cello, viola and 
oboe. The conductor’s revision adapts 
it for a small orchestra with the oboe 
invested with special importance as a solo 
instrument. The effect was altogether 
engaging. 

The two Wagnerian numbers gave body 
to the diversified concert. The “Wa‘d- 
weben” was daintily done, perhaps a 
trifle too much so. 

Wotan’s Farewell and the “Magic Fire” 
Scene from “Die Walkiire” received a 
vivid interpretation, illustrating Mr. 
Stokowski’s delight in contrasts. This 
indulgence in rather exaggerated effects 
is far from the conventional reading. 
There are so-called “Perfect Wagnerites” 
who question its authenticity and war- 
rant. 


TRIO IN BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








Misses Ringo and Pujol and Mr. Wood- 
side Heard With Choir 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., May 1.—At the con- 
cert of the choir of Christ Church, of 
which Sidney A. Baldwin is organist 
and choirmaster, on Friday evening of 
last week, Marguerite Ringo, soprano; 
Josie Pujol, violinist, and J. Uly Wood- 
side, baritone, were the soloists. Miss 
Ringo was first heard in the aria “Pleu- 
rez mes yeux” from Massenet’s “‘Le Cid,” 
songs by Curran, Chadwick, Ganz and 
Victor Herbert and finally ‘“Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through,” Loomis’s “A Little 
Dutch Garden, Vanderpool’s “Values” 
and Alabieff’s “The Nightingale.” She 
was received with marked approval. 
Special interest attached to her singing 
of “Values,” as this is the home-town 
of = composer, Frederick W. Vander- 
pool. 

Miss Pujol scored in pieces by Tartini, 
White, Gardner, Borowski, Sarasate and 
Rehfeld, while Mr. Woodside sang to ad- 
vantage the aria “Eri Tu” from Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” and songs by Elgar, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Reddick and Gantvoort’s 
“Golden Crown.” The choir sang works 
by West, Leslie and Faning under Mr. 
Baldwin’s diretion. 


MUSIC IN SAN ANTONIO 








Sue Harvard, Blitz, Henry and Mlle. 
Eymall in Recitals 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., May 1.—Ong of 
the most delightful concerts of the sea- 
son was given by Julian Paul Blitz, ’cel- 
list; Sue Harvard, soprano, and Flora 
Briggs, accompanist, at Beethoven Hall, 
April 15. Mr. Blitz, well known in San 
Antonio, gave an excellent performance. 
In the sonata for ’cello and piano by 
Boellmann, Op. 40, Miss Briggs shared 
honors with Mr. Blitz. The climax of the 
evening centered in the appearance of 
Sue Harvard, who was unknown to San 
Antonio. She will not be soon forgotten 
as her purity of tone, perfect breath con- 
trol and rare charm of voice and person- 
ality reached the hearts of all who heard 


mmc 


her. Miss Briggs, who was her accom 
panist, was congratulated for her ver: 
excellent work. The artists and a num 
ber of other guests were entertained } 
J. A. Howard. 

Harold Henry, well known pianis 
gave a recital at the Lady of the La! 
College, April 18, before a well fil], 
auditorium of students and many Sz 
Antonians who took advantage of ¢! 
opportunity to hear him. His playi: 
was clean-cut, masterly and unexagg: 
ated. The audience was highly pleas 
with his performance and demand 
many encores. 

Christiane Eymall, a French sing 
formerly of the Paris Opera and 
loist of the Concerts Coeonne, was p: 
sented in a morning musical at the < 
Anthony Hotel, by the French Allian 
April 14. The program contained ma: 
fine offerings, all of which were beau: 
fully interpreted. C. D. M. 





BROWNSVILLE, TENN.—William Layn 
Vick of Louisville, Ky., tenor, gave a | 
cital here on April 20. 





A Specimen Club Programme 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN MUSIC 
AND POETRY 
PIANO 


A White Violet..Florence Newell Barbour 
Revel of the Wood-Nymphs 

Florence Newell Barbour 

PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICE. 
praumber Sea..... +. «A Anna Priscilla Risher 
The Sweet o’ the Year.Mary Turner Salter 
i ey: ne Gena Branscombe 
(Arranged from Saint-Saéns) 

I Bring You Heartsease.Gena Branscombe 


PIANO P 
Mountain Stream (Etude) ..Elizabeth Gest 
NE ap sii: oh... desk rer tha Marion Bauer 
% 28... Saas Anice Terhune 
Ee : eee ees Clara K. Rogers 
SONGS 


A Dream of Other Days..Margaret Hoberg 
Song of the Persian Captive 

Mabel W. Daniels 
Sail, White Dreams. Anna Priscilla Risher 


Re Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
PIANO 

Petit Roman..... Margaret Ruthven Lang 

or 

Suite Francaise.....Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 

eS 2 eee Mabel W. Daniels 

June Rhapsody......... Mabel W. Daniels 

My Scotch Lassie........ Marschal-Loepke 
PIANO 


Four Ballet Episodes....Gena Branscombe 
A Butterfly Dance 
With Shimmering Veils 
Wistful Thoughts 
Lonely Little Columbine 
SONGS 
FF Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
From Hills of Dream.......Marion Bauer 
The Summons of Spring 
Florence Newell Barbour 
Youth Comes Dancing Over the Meadow 
Marion Bauer 
PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
O Robin, Little Robin. .Frances McCollin 
Irish Love Song. .Margaret Ruthven Lang 
When Twilight Weaves..Gena Branscombe 
(Arranged from Beethoven) 
Birds are Singing—Waltz.Clayton Thomas 


Sent Free On Request 





The following club programmes, uni- 
form with the above: 
The kure of Nature 
Inspirations from the Poets 
Suggestions from a Traveler's 
Note-Book 
Costume Programme for Junior 
Club 
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When the German Tongue Returned 
to the London Recital Platform 


‘rnest Newman, Great English Music Critic, Describes His Reaction to the Excitement of 
an Historical Occasion in Aeolian Hall 











[Editor’s Note: As this recent recital 
London was the first occasion since 
‘he beginning of the war that the Ger- 
yan language was used in the concert- 
halls of the English-speaking world, and 
inasmuch as the reviewer of this event is 
one of the greatest English critics, MusI- 
cAL AMERICA reproduces in full the com- 
ent of the eminent writer. Mr. Newman 
rote his review for the London Times, 
under the title, “For This Comic Relief, 
Much Thanks.” 





VERYTHING would, no doubt, have 

gone much better at the Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday last if an intrepid London 
newspaper had‘ not confused the faithful 
that morning by an article on songs and 
languages. When you are going into a 
fight, it helps a little to know what you 
are fighting for, or at all events to know 
your enemy when you see him; otherwise 
there is a chance of your hitting the 
wrong man, or of not hitting the right 
man hard enough or in the right place. 
Even a soldier in the cause of freedom 
(and of course no one but a soldier of 
freedom would go out on a fine Saturday 
afternoon to prevent other people from 
doing what he did not want to do) must 
have felt a slight paralysis creeping 
along his strong right arm as he read: 
“If these.songs”—i. e., those to be sung 
by M. Mischa-Leon at that afternoon’s 
recital—“cannot be sung in English 
without ridicule, it is, we have not the 
smallest doubt, because the original 
German is ridiculous too.” 

That argument is a multiple-edged 
weapon, and with one of the edges the 
proprietor of it is likely to cut himself. 
For the argument could equally well 
be applied to the songs and the language 
of any country. It is not because the 
original French of Verlaine and Baude- 
laire is ridiculous, but because even the 
best English version is bound to be more 
or less ridiculous, that we all listen con- 
tentedly to Debussy’s’s and other French 
composers’ songs in French. A little re- 
search would have shown the writer of 
last Saturday’s article that among the 
German poets whose words M. Mischa- 
Leon was to sing (to settings by Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Wolf), were Goethe, 
Heine and Morike—poets who, in spite 
of their belonging to the German race, 
have not usually been classed (even by 
Englishmen before the war) as con- 
genital idiots, or in any sense of the 
word “ridiculous.” 


Two Mistakes 


Going into the fight, then, with a ban- 
ner bearing so muddled a device, it was 





56 West 45th Street 


not to be wondered at that the suppliers 
of last Saturday’s charming entertain- 
ment in the Aeolian Hall made them- 
selves more than a little ridiculous. 
It would not have mattered so much 
what they had said if only they had all 
agreed to say the same thing. Some of 
them were evidently under the impres- 
sion that M. Mischa-Leon is a German. 
“Go back to Shermany!” shouted one pa- 
triot, in what seemed to my wondering 
ears a rather Chosen accent. 

That was the first mistake. The sec- 
ond was in tackling M. Mischa-Leon at 
all. These things should always be 
thought out in advance. If you are go- 
ing to shout a singer down, it is well 
to select a light lyrical tenor as your 
victim, or, in the alternative, to go in for 
a preliminary course of voice training. 
It is no use trying, as Saturday’s comedy 
showed, to shout down a tenor robusto 
by means of the ordinary unskilled meth- 
ods of voice production. I would back 
M. Mischa-Leon against any half-dozen 
of these conscientious objectors any day. 
And the objector should not only bring 
his voice with him; he should bring his 
ears as well; and he might agree with 
his fellow-objectors as to what their ears 
are to hear. Then they might avoid the 
absurdity, that made us all laugh on Sat- 
urday, of one patriot loudly urging M. 
Mischa-Leon to “sing in English”’—im- 
plying that he could—while another 
urged him to speak English—implying 
that he couldn’t. 

The rejoinder of M. Mischa-Leon 
(whose English, by the way, is excel- 
lent) to the latter was conclusive. “I 
am speaking English,” he said; “you go 
to Denmark and speak Danish half as 
good.” The interrupter went down for 
the count of ten. 


The Young Man in the Balcony 


The comedy would not have been an 
English comedy, had not the comedians 
taken themselves with sentimental seri- 
ousness. An Englishman never does any- 
thing because he likes doing it or be- 
cause it annoys him to see other people 
doing something else; he does it from a 
sense of duty; he is fulfilling a sacred 
trust. One gentleman protested against 
being “forced to listen to German;” and 
we had a heart-breaking vision of him 
having his ticket bought for him by brute 
force, and he being dragged to the Aeo- 
lian Hall in chains and held down in 
his seat for two hours, his wicked tor- 
mentors having cut off his legs to pre- 
vent his walking out when the singing 
began. It turned out, however, that he 
had really come of his own free will, 
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just to “protest,” he thought that was 
his “duty.” 

But the crowning stroke of the comedy 
came from a young man in the balcony at 
the end of the proceedings, when, after 
half an hour’s din, the conscientious ob- 
jectors, seeing that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred people in the hall were against 
them, graciously decided to leave. Now 
there is only one thing more difficult 
than an effective stage entrance, and that 
is an effective exit. I thought of the 
passage in which George Meredith speaks 


-sadly of the disadvantage of human 


beings after a quarrel in comparison 
with dogs. The dog’s powers of expres- 
sion are not exhausted even in retreat; 
he can still express hatred and contempt 
with his tail. 

Having no tail, the gentleman in the 
gallery naturally wanted to make a part- 
ing speech—the poor human’s substitute 
for a defiant cock of the tail as he walks 
away. He begged the audience to hear 
his last words before he went. I shall 
never forget the naive astonishment on 
his face when he was shouted down—he, 
who had come there to shout other peo- 
ple down! It had apparently never 
struck him that two could play at that 
game. That is the worst of teaching 
your opponents your technique. Failing 
to make himself heard, he melodramati- 
cally tore up his program and cast the 
offending fragments on the heads of the 
people below him. But the beau geste 
was not a success. These things should 


always be rehearsed before a glass if the 
technique is not to look amateurish at 
the performance. 

“The Dirty Thing” 

The fun was renewed in a mild form 
after the recital. When we reached the 
street we were upbraided by an angry 
lady for listening to “the dirty German 
thing called music!” I can hardly be- 
lieve the good lady imagined music to be 
a German invention, like the flute, and 
silver, and measles. I presume she must 
have heard: of Tubal Cain and Saint 
Cecilia. What she meant to say, no 
doubt, was: “The dirty thing called Ger- 
man music.” I felt like a hog return- 
ing from his vomit; but, there, what 
would you? We cannot all be civilized. 

The outcome of the delightful little 
row in the hall was that M. Mischa-Leon 
sang better than I have ever known him 
to do. Was it not Macready who used 
to work up his temperature for a big 
scene by shaking a piece of scenery vio- 
lently before he went on, or by having 
an altercation with the stage-hands? A 
better way, we now see, is to have a 
shindy with the audience. This method 
has the added advantage of raising the 
temperature of the audience too. In the 
old days the prima donna used to get her 
audience into tune with her by having 
her jewels stolen from her room at the 
hotel, or by being abducted by armed 
men in masks, or by getting yet another 
divorce the week before the concert. Did 
I not know most of the protagonists in 
Saturday’s little drama so well, I might 
have been suspicious that it was all the 
work of some super-Press-Agent. Some 
day, no doubt, the technique of the busi- 
ness will be perfected by smart men who 
see the enormous possibilities of it. 
Meanwhile we must be grateful to the 
amateurs who provided Saturday’s show 
for giving us not only an amusing’ but 
an instructive entertainment. The only 
pity is that the scene was not filmed. It 
would be a huge success at the picture- 
houses: “Making the World for Mo- 
bocracy.” 





EMINENT TRIO IN 
MAY DAY CONCERT 


Bonci, Fitziu, Jacobsen and 
Jacobs’ Forces Delight Huge 
Throng in Armory 


Probably the most enthusiastic “demon- 
strations” on May Day were those which 
held throughout the gala concert ar- 
ranged by the United Labor Education 
Committee at the Seventy-First Regiment 
Armory, when Bonci, Fitziu, Jacobsen and 
the Orchestral Society, conducted by Max 
Jacobs, provided an unforgettable feast 
for the thousands present. 

Despite the cavernous depths of the 
Armory which make it hardly a favorable 
place for such concerts, the affair was 
eminently successful, due to the care with 
which the numbers were chosen. Ales- 
sandro Bonci, with smiling mien, and in 
most pleasurable mood, was the particu- 
lar star of the occasion. His first offer- 
ing was the “Cielo e Mar” Aria from 
“Gioconda,” and when, in response to 
the clamors, he delivered “Donna e 
Mobile” his conquest was complete. A 
second group included Neapolitan songs 
comprising Sinigaglia’s Serenata, Ros- 
sini’s “La Promessa” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Vieni Amor Mio” with the addition of 
innumerable encores, to which his accom- 
panist, Umberto Martucci, supplied dis- 
tinguished support. 

Mme. Fitziu’s work was also followed 
by echo-awakening applause and her aria 
from “Herodiade,” as well as Leroux’s 
“Nil” and Massenet’s “Elegie,” to both of 
which Jacobsen gave fine obbligatos, 
were made welcome. To Sascha Jacob- 





sen went also an ovation for his fine in- 
terpretation of Bruch’s Violin Concerto 
in G Minor, his several encores, and his 
obbligato. 

_Under Mr. Jacobs, the Orchestral So- 
ciety offered some admirable readings of 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture, Sme- 
tana’s “Maldau,” Humperdinck’s Dream 
Pantomine from “Hansel and Gretel,” 
Wagner’s “Ride. of the Valkyries” and, 
finally, the Bacchanale from “Samson 
and Delilah.” The affair was one of dis- 
tinct comradeship; in response to hearty 
and delighted applause, the artists gave 
of their best, presenting as extras, never- 
failing favorites. F. R. G. 





Greta Masson Will Sing With Nahan 
Franko Orchestra at Willow Grove, Pa. 


Greta Masson, the New York soprano, 
has been engaged as soloist with Nahan 
Franko’s Orchestra for the week of May 
16 at Willow Grove Park, Pa. Miss 
Masson will appear daily. She recently 
scored in a concert in Cleveland, where 
her singing won the favorable notice of 
the leading critics, and also won a note- 
worthy success in recital at Vassar Col- 
lege on April 21, Prof. George C. Gow 
writing her a letter of congratulation 
after the recital. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
College of Music has given to Washing- 
ton music lovers several excellent con- 
certs recently. At its annual Red Cross 
benefit in the auditorium of the Central 
High School the college orchestra and the 
following took part: Sarah Becker, Dur- 
wood Bowersox, Nell Caley, Rena Green- 
berg, Lois Goddard, Raymond Monoghan, 
Clara Young, Mrs. M. R. Goldman, Wil- 
liam Santelmann, Mrs. W. W. Deal, Ar- 
senio Ralon, Havel G. Wood and Lois 


Stuntz. In a recital of merit Marguerite 
<arter, violinist, and Weldon Carter, 


pianist, offered a program. 
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40,000 Attend Atlanta’s Most 
Successful Season of Opera 





Attendance Breaks All Former Records for Visit of Metro- 


politan Forces— 
“Juive,” “Trovatore” 


formed—Personal Triumphs for 


Other Artists 


“T/Elisir,” “Samson,” 
and “Butterfly,” the Operas Per- 


9 


“Lucia,” “Zaza,” 


Caruso, Farrar and 








ATLANTA, GA., May 5.—Atlanta’s tenth 
and most successful season of grand 
opera closed Saturday evening, May l, 
in a blaze of glory, with Donizetti’s opera 
bouffe, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” as the final 
offering. All previous attendance rec- 
ords were broken. The seven operas 
were heard by 40,000 persons, who paid 
$134,000 for the privilege. This is far 
ahead of the previous record, established 
last season, when 35,000 persons paid 
$105,000 to see the seven operas. 

The only reason the 1920 attendance 
score was not higher was because the 
city auditorium would not seat more. In 
its revised form—a new proscenium has 
been built and other alterations made— 
it has a seating capacity of 5439. This 
was exceeded by hundreds at every per- 
formance except that of “Lucia,” which 
had a comfortably packed house. While 
no figures were given out, it is under- 
“Butterfly,” Farrar’s pet 
opera, drew the largest house of the 
week, Friday night. Her appearnce in 
“Zaza” also was greeted by a packed 
house. Her wonderful popularity in At- 
lanta never has waned, and seems rather 
to be growing, despite the fact that she 
has not sung here in opera since 1915. 

The list of operas this year included, 
in the order named, “Samson and Da- 
lila,” “Zaza”? (Tuesday matinee); “Lu- 
cia,” “La Juive” (Thursday matinee) ; 
“Butterfly,” “Trovatore” (Saturday 
matinee), and “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 

All these operas were familiar to At- 
lanta except “Zaza” and “La Juive.” 
Miss Farrar’s interpretation of the name 
role in the Leoncavallo opera rather 
shocked a good many with its boldness, 
but it must be said for her that she was 
thoroughly artistic and convincing. “La 
Juive” was a great and, it must be said, 
a pleasant surprise. From accounts, At- 
lanta_ people expected a_ ponderous, if 
grandiose and rather dull and tiresome 
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opera. As a matter of fact, Halevy’s 
work was the big feature of the week. 
It was sung with tremendous effect by 
Caruso, Rothier, Ponselle, Chalmers, 
D’Angelo and Ananian. It is doubtful 
if in all his appearances in Atlanta, Ca- 
ruso was accorded an ovation equal to 
that which greeted his stupendous ef- 
fort in the famous aria, “God Direct My 
Acts,” in the first scene of the fourth 
act. Rothier also was tremendously im- 
pressive as the Cardinal and sang with 
great vigor and power. In future op- 
eratic programs “La Juive” certainly 
will be considered seriously—Southern 
people want to hear it again. 


May Enlarge Hall 


It is now being seriously debated 
whether to increase the seating capacity 
of the auditorium or add another opera 
to the list next year. Literally thou- 
sands of persons were unable to obtain 
tickets all during the week. The Metro- 

politan Opera Company’s guarantee was 

$95, 000, which it gets, with a substantial 
percentage above that figure by reason 
of the record-breaking business done in 
this series. The local expenses amounted 
to about $15,000, and the city thus gets 
a handsome addition to its auditorium 
fund. 

One of the largest audiences of the 
week turned out largely as a personal 
tribute to Geraldine Farrar in her pet 
opera, “Butterfly,” Friday night, and 
saw and heard a thoroughly adequate 
presentation of the Puccini opera. 

Miss Farrar’s acting never was better 
in the réle of the little Japanese wife. 
If her singing lacked something of its 
quality of five and six years ago, when 
she last sang the réle in Atlanta, it was 
so small a difference as not to be no- 
ticed. It must be said that the voices 
were in no way notable in this produc- 
tion. Scotti, as always, was the consum- 
mate actor in the réle of Sharpless, while 
Orville Harrold was none too convinc- 
ing as Pinkerton. Jeanne Gordon as Su- 
zuki sang well. But the orchestra pit 
was fairly brimming with music—the 
luscious Puccini music that all the world 
loves, splendidly developed under the 
baton of Robert Moranzoni. 

The great audience itself was some- 
thing of a puzzle in its attitude toward 
the remarkable work of Miss Farrar in 
her greatest operatic réle. The audience 
was moved, deeply moved. Yet it was 
chary of its applause; and the really 
magnificent portrayal of Miss Farrar 
seemed, on the surface, not to receive its 
meed of approbation. She was given a 
creditable number of curtain calls;. but 
there was lacking the unmistakable 
smash and ring of a true ovation, even 
after the second act, when her acting 
alone, with never a note sung, should 
have swayed the audience from _ its 
chairs. 

Miss Farrar, it was said, had been 
suffering all week with an abscessed 
tooth; but no hint of extraneous suffer- 
ing or lack of rest crept into her perfect 
work. 

“Trovatore” attracted another packed 
audience at the Saturday matinee, and 
was sung with great success by one of 
the best casts of the week. Martinelli 
was Manrico; Matzenauer was Azucena; 
De Luca sang the part of DiLuna; Léon 
Rothier sang Ferrando, and Florence 
Easton won for herself a place in the 
heart of Atlanta by her charming and 
altogether delightful Leonora. 

As if inspired by the evident warmth 
of the audience, the entire cast sang 
with great fervor; and practically every 
aria, every duet or trio or ensemble, was 
followed by prompt and vigorous ap- 
plause. The applause lasted five min- 
utes after the immortal .“Miserere,” beau- 


tifully done by both Martinelli and Miss 
Easton. For a time it appeared as if 
the opera would-not be allowed to pro- 
ceed, so steady and energetic was the 
applause. 

Miss Easton not only sang delightfully 
but looked the part of Leonora Her 
voice, a bit light, contrasted with the 
robust power of her associates, was fully 
adequate to the role; and her acting 
was admirable. 

Margaret Matzenauer, whose singing 
at every appearance has been most no- 
table, continued her triumphs in the 
role of the gypsy. With all her tre- 
mendous vocal powers, her singing js as 
delicately chiseled as a cameo, and she 
is the consummate artist in every phrase. 
Martinelli and De Luca shared honors 
in the masculine rdéles, and Rothier’s 
heavy basso was effectively used. Papi 
conducted and gave a vigorous and en- 
gaging reading of score. 

The week of opera came to an end Sat- 
urday night. “L’Elisir d’Amore,” was 
seen with a notable cast including Ca- 
ruso as Nemorino; Scotti as Belcore; 
Maria Barrientos as Adina; Marie Tif- 
fany as Giannetta, and Pompilio Mala- 
testa in the whimsical réle of Dulcamara, 
in which he made one of the pronounced 
hits of the week. 

Again, the invariable 6000 were pres- 
ent; a brilliant and thoroughly happy 
audience, and the mood transmitted itself 
to the singers. Caruso, always delighting 
in a chance for clowning, offered an in- 
imitable Nemorino that swept the crowd 
into gales of laughter, while his singing 
was fervent in the extreme. Of course 
his “One Furtive Tear” was the out- 
standing single feature of the opera; 
but all the work was excellent. Scotti 
seemed in excellent voice once more, and 
Barrientos romped through the light and 
graceful phrases of Adina in her most 
engaging style. ~ 

The chorus, as always in this work, 
was a prime feature, but for some reason 
its best number, the “Drum Song,” was 
cmitted. 

The pretty little Donizetti opera made 
a happy and brilliant closing event for 
the week. 

Dr. Guy King, business manager, and 
C. B. Bidwell, treasurer, of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, were pre- 
sented with handsome silver sets by the 
Metropolitan officers, as a token of the 
appreciation of the company for the real- 
ly remarkable manner in which the sea- 
son was handled. Certainly no previous 
series ever went off as smoothly, despite 
the prodigious crowds of the 1920 sea- 
son. 

Entertainments for the singers were 
as numerous and lavish as usual, with 
numberless dinners, teas and dances, and, 
of course, the traditional old-fashioned 
a served at the Druid Hills Golf 

ub. 

Not all the singers returned to New 
York after the season. Caruso, Jose 
Mardones and Maria Barrientos depart- 
ed for Cuba, where they will sing in Ha- 
vana. Geraldine Farrar, who came to 
Atlanta in a private car, went on a con- 
cert tour after the Atlanta season; and 
Antonio Scotti and others of the Scotti 
Opera Company went to Birmingham to 
open a tour of their own. i. =. © 





Award Two Oboe Scholarships 


The competitive examination held at 
the Institute of Musical Art of New 
York to select candidates for the oboe 
scholarships offered by Walter Damrosch 
has resulted in the selection of Ludwig 
Kossakowski of Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Carlos W. Mullenix of Appleton, Wis. 
These two .men will receive three years 
training in oboe, piano and the theoretic 
subjects necessary to make thorough mu- 
sicians of them. They will also have 
ensemble practice and will play in the 
orchestra of the Institute. 

As three scholarships were. offered 
there is still one vacancy which will be 
filled as soon as a suitable candidate 
presents himself. 





Reinald Werrenrath has been singing 
with unusual success Briers’s_ song, 
“Nancy’s Answer,” in his recitals this 
season. He sang it at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., recently; at his appearance as solo- 
ist with the Mozart Society of New 
York at the Hotel Astor on April 20, 
and is continuing to sing it in his re- 
maining concerts of the season. 
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Sees Dry Law and 8-Hour Day 
as Allies of Musical Progress 





Frnest Urehs of Steinways Also Points to Player-Piano and 
Talking Machine as Factors of Present Popular Interest 
—Part of Money Formerly Spent for Liquor Now Goes to 
Instrument-Makers, He Asserts 





are important factors in the present 
ven popular interest in music, Ernest 
Urchs of Steinway & Sons believes. Mr. 
Urehs is convinced that the surface of 
musical interest in the United States 
has not even been scratched and that 


great as is the present-day interest in 
music, it will be surpassed in the near 
future. 

For many years Mr. Urchs has been 
in close touch with both the artistic and 
commercial phases of the musical world. 
He knows and loves music and his judg- 
ment is respected by leading musicians 
and composers. His duties, which in- 
clude management of the concert and ar- 
tist departments of Steinway & Sons, 
have afforded him excellent opportuni- 
ties for watching the growth of musical 
intelligence and appreciation in this 
country. As head of the Steinway whole- 
sale department, he has observed at first 
hand the effects of the growing interest 
in music on the manufacture and sale 
of pianos and other musical instruments. 

Asked by a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA to explain what he believes to 
be important factors making for the 
great interest in things musical, Mr. 
Urchs outlined them as follows: 

First—The player-piano and the talk- 
ing machine. Second—The eight-hour 
day. Third—Prohibition. “Personally,” 
said Mr. Urchs, “I am and always have 
been opposed to prohibition. But to give 
the Devil his due, prohibition is helping 
popular interest in music. The saloon 
has gone and in their search for recrea- 
tion, formerly found in the barroom, men 
are turning more to music. Time spent 
in the saloon is now spent on music, 
the movies, theaters and other amuse- 
ments, 

“Money once spent for liquor is now 
spent in part for musical instruments. 
I do not mean that all of the time and 
all of the money expended in saloons 
now go for the purchase of musical in- 
struments, but part of it undoubtedly 
does and musicians, music teachers and 
the musical instrument trade are bene- 
fitting. 


|Special and the eight-hour day 
k 


Eight-Hour Day Helps 


“The eight-hour workday is a big fac- 
tor in. the musical interest of our time. 
It has given the working man and wom- 
an more time to enjoy the finer things 
of life, including music. But the eight- 
hour day has not meant only increased 





leisure for the workers. It has also 
meant that a large part of the popula- 
tion has the mental and physical fresh- 
ness after a day’s work to enjoy and 
study music. A workday which is too 
long and which exhausts the toiler bod- 
ily and mentally would not help music. 

“The influence of the player-piano and 
the talking machine on the growth of 
musical interest is too well known to 
need comment. The value of the auto- 
matic instrument in stimulating musical 
interest has been pointed out thousands 














Ernest Urchs, in Charge of the Art- 
ists’ Department of Steinway & Sons 


of times. Wherever I go I am impressed 
with the importance of the hold which 
the player-piano and the talking machine 
have on the people.” 

Mr. Urchs is enthusiastic over the 
plans for the Eastman School of Music, 
which is to be built at Rochester, N. Y., 
by George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. Mr. Urchs recently 
visited Rochester, where he met the 
men interested in the school. Discuss- 
ing the school, he said: 

“The Eastman School of Music will 
make Rochester a leading musical center. 
In fact, as conceived by Mr. Eastman 
and his advisors, Rush Rhees, president 
of the University of Rochester, Alfred 
Klingenberg, director of the present 
school, and Arthur Alexander, it is po- 
tentially one of the leading institutions 
of its kind in, the world. Idealism in 
its practical application is its founda- 
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tion. It is sufficiently endowed by Mr. 
Eastman to admit of all that is progres- 
sive and evolutionary in the study of 
music, up to a degree from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, of which the Eastman 
School is a part. 

“The larger auditorium will have a 
seating capacity of 3,300, as large or 
larger than the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York City. It will be used 
chiefly for motion pictures, with an or- 
chestra of sixty pieces. During the Fall 
and Winter season it will also be used for 
the Rochester Orchestra of 100 musicians 
under the baton of Arthur Alexander.” 

O. E. C. 
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NEW YORKERS FETE CADMAN 


Composer Extensively Entertained on 


His Visit East 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer, 
was entertained within’ twenty - four 
hours of his arrival in New York by a 
large reception given by Alice Andres 
Parker. Sharing honors with Mr. Cad- 
man were his librettist, Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart, Mrs. Frederick Snyder, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Andrews of Minneapolis. 
Mme. Parker arranged an elaborate pro- 
gram of Cadman music, the special fea- 
tures of which were his “Spring Song of 
the Robin Woman,” sung by Marguerite 
Fontrese and two new piano numbers, 
“The Minstrel of Kashmira” and “The 
Minstrel of Capistrano,” played by the 
composer himself. Among the distin- 
guished guests present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Wall, Phillip Gordon, Dr. 
and Mrs. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. Titherington, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Gilbert, Baroness von Klenner, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Reddick, Doris May, Mr. 
and Mrs. John McGhie, Hallett Gilberté, 
Joseph Breil and Mme. Newburgh. 

Last Sunday afternoon a smaller, more 
intimate reception was given for Mr. 
Cadman in Brooklyn by Mrs. Harold C. 
Stowe and Nelle Richmond Eberhart. A 
short but interesting program of Cadman 
compositions were offered by Mr. Caa- 
man, Princess Tsianina, mezzo-soprano; 
Lucy Coe, violinist, and Mabel Corlew, 
soprano. Many well-known musicians 
were present, among them a number 
from Pittsburgh. 


Myra Lowe and Aides Appear in Con- 
cert at Canandaigua, N. Y. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., Apri! 25.—At the 
Park Theater, Myra Lowe, contralto, ap- 
peared in a successful concert last week 
with Albert Janpolski, baritone, assisted 
by Elizabeth Mabie, violinist and Carol 
Sweeley at the piano. Miss Lowe scored 
in a Bach aria, and in songs of La Forge, 
Tosti, Glen, Dichmont, Troyer and Lieu- 
rance she won her audience completely. 
Noteworthy, too, was her singing of the 
aria “Ah! Rendimi” from the old Rossi 
opera “Mitrane.” Mr. Janpolski was 
heard in Russian songs and arias, Miss 
Mabie in works by Ries, Drdla, Kreisler 
and De Bériot. 





Artists Unite in Woodside, N. Y. Concert 


On Wednesday evening, April 14, Ber- 
tram Bailey, baritone; Harriet Barkley, 
soprano, and Helen Giraud, pianist, pre- 
sented a program of interest at Wood- 
side, N. Y. Mr. Bailey and Miss Bark’ey 
were heard in two duets, one from 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore, and Charles Denee’s 
“O! Moment That I Bless.” Mr. Bailey 
sang also the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen,” and a group of cordially 
received songs by Schubert, Kramer, H. 
F. Burleigh and Geoffrey O’Hara. Mr. 
Barkley pleased in three songs by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Gertrude Roff and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, while Miss Giraud played a 
Chopin Prelude, Liszt’s ‘“Liebestraum” 
and Rubinstein’s familiar staccato Etude 
all with evident intelligence. 


Little Symphony and Bolm Ballet En- 
chant Sioux City 


Sioux City, Iowa, May 10.—The Little 
Symphony and the Bolm Ballet Intime 
made its appearance or their appearance 
at the Princess before a crowded house, 
April 27. This performance was under 
the auspices of the Sioux City Concert 
Course Committee, and came as an added 
number to the regular course. It was a 
little disappointment to find that George 
Barrére, the founder was not with the 
orchestra, however Carlos Salzédo con- 
ducted in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner. Fy. we F. 


FRESNO, CAL., TO HOLD 
FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Grainger, Ornstein and Marie 
Morissey and Julia Jack 
Give Recitals 


FRESNO, CAL., May 4.—L. B. Cain, so 
long connected with the famous 
and Saco Festivals, has been in Fresno 
He is here putting into 
shape the several choruses, which are to 
participate in Fresno’s first annual music 
festival. There will be choruses from 
several of the surrounding cities as well 
as all of Fresno’s choirs, the Fresno Male 
Chorus and a selected girls’ chorus from 
the Fresno High School. A miscellaneous 
program consisting of standard choruses 
accompanied by a large orchestra which, 
with Mme. Jelica, Eric Gerigeson and 
Uda Waldrup as soloists, will make up a 
festival program which will vie with some 
of the greatest festivals given on this 
coast. The festival will be sponsored by 
the Fresno Music Club and by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs, which 
met here in convention May 1 to 5. Mr. 
Cain has proven himself a recital master 
of great force and skill and the possessor 
of a personality which helps the cause 
immensely. 

Marie Morissey was heard in recital 
April 19 at the White Theater. This 
recital was in connection with her pres- 
ent tour for the Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany. Her singing of various songs ac- 
companied by the records and with flute 
obbligato by Harold Lyman, as well as 
her singing of duet and obbligato parts 
to her own records, was a revelation. In 
addition to the printed program, she sang 
an aria and a group of songs with piano 
accompaniment by Earl Towner. These 
were so well received by the audience 
that she was forced to respond with many 
encores. 

Julia Jack, California mezzo-soprano, 
was heard here in recital at Hockett & 
Bristol Hall on April 22, where she sang 
before a packed house. She is a prime 
favorite with Fresno audiences and re- 
ceived her usual sincere and warm wel- 
come. In spite of the fact that she lives 
in our midst and sings frequently in 
Fresno, her popularity is always on the 
increase. The following night, April 23, 
she sang for the Easton High School at 
Kaston, Cal., and was the recipient of 
much applause. The same evening she 
left for a short tour of Humboldt County. 

An exceptional opportunity was 
granted us of hearing two famous pian- 
ists on succeeding evenings in the same 
theater, Leo Ornstein on April 26, and 
Percy Grainger on April 27. It is need- 
less to say that both artists presented 
programs unexcelled in their particular 
styles. It was a surprise and something 
of a disappointment that Mr. Ornstein 
did not play more of his own composi- 
tions. Several requests were sent in for 
others of his own numbers, including his 
famous “Wild Men’s Dance,” but it 
seemed to be impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, for him to comply with the 
requests. The work of both artists was 
finished to the last degree. AS. 
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FORMULATES PLAN FOR STIMULATING 


| MUSIC IN THE RURAL COMMUNITIES 





Community Service Suggests Practical Program for Musical Campaign Among People in 
Country Districts—Entering Wedge Is Mass Singing—Utilizing Local Organizations 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 





OSSIBLY there is no musical problem 
more intangible than that of music 
in the rural districts. After listening to 
conferences on the “Rural Community” 


at conventions of educators or social 
workers, one comes to the conclusion that 
this whole subject is one of which we 
have more theoretical than first-hand in- 
formation. This is due to the fact that 
most of those who are discussing the 
problem (even though some of them were 
brought up on a farm) are now laboring 
in large towns or cities and are not in 
close touch with present rural conditions. 

At the recent Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference in Philadelphia, the 
morning devoted to rural school music 
brought forth some of the most interest- 
ing discussions of the whole conference. 
However, the impressions that one car- 
ried away from the meeting were more 
along the line of “What is Wrong with 
the Rural Schools?” than of constructive 
plans for bettering musical conditions 
there. 

For instance, Frank A. Beach char- 
acterized the rural school system as “A 
little teacher, teaching for a little salary, 
in a little school, a little group, a few 
little things.” Much was said all through 
the meeting about the difficulty of adjust- 
ing the rural school music work to the 
conditions of country life. Little stress, 
however, was laid upon the potentialities 
of community music for meeting the 
rural needs, and upon the possibilities 
for utilizing the school house as a com- 
munity music center. It is true that 
certain speakers urged the carrying of 
music to the rural people, but little was 
said about stimulating music among 
these people. 

An example of the way in which music 
can be made to brighten the lives of coun- 
try folk is given by a recent township 
gathering in Michigan, which took place 
in the rural town hall. Through the in- 
itiative of three teachers, who were 
members of one of the Community Serv- 
ice play leaders’ classes, the home folks 
of the three districts which employed 
those teachers, were invited to this gen- 
eral gathering. It wasacold night. The 
roads were rough and icy. The town 
hall was not accessible by trolley, but the 
whole town was there gathered around 
a central stove, enjoying an evening of 
good fellowship. One of the most inter- 
esting periods in the session was the 
quarter-hour of community singing dur- 
ing which the county school commissioner 
stood holding a lamp over the heads of 
the group so that they might follow the 
words on the song sheet. A reed organ 
furnished accompaniment for the sing- 
ing. Next, old and young entered hear- 
tily into a period of games. When, after 
supper, the party broke up at midnight, 
it had been decided to make these com- 
munity gatherings a regular feature of 
the rural life. 


The Result of A Survey 


In order that a definite program might 
be formulated for stimulating music in 
rural communities, Community Service 
recently asked two of its organizers, 
Harry L. Allen and Harry Murrison, who 
have had special experience in rural 
work, to lay out such a system of musical 
development. In this program, as in 
most community music programs, the 
entering wedge is community singing. 
Furthermore, the system outlined presup- 

osed the help of some outside organizer. 
n other words, the rural communities 
could not be expected to stimulate their 
own music without the help of persons 
who would bring to it a different view- 
point and fresh enthusiasm. 

The best basis for such rural stimula- 
tion would be through the functioning of 
some state or county organization, pref- 
erably the former, with subdivision rep- 
resenting the communities. This state 
organization might be an educational one 
or a musical one, but best of all, a gen- 
eral recreational or leisure-time organi- 
zation. The latter form of organization 
would not only bring to the rural com- 
munity the musical pioneer, but would 
also offer the other forms of recreational 
activity as supplements of the musical 
work. The method of administering such 
musical pioneering would be through mu- 
sical organizers who would act as circuit 
riders. That is, they would cover a cir- 


‘carried on successfully. 


cuit of various towns visiting each town, 
say, once a week, setting up a musical 
machinery in each town and returning at 
stated intervals to see that it was kept 
in motion. Such circuit-riding leadership 
has been done on a broader scale by the 
Community Service musical organizers in 
Michigan and by Mr. Murrison himself 
in Illinois and Indiana. On the basis of 
county organization, the ideal way would 
be for each county perhaps to have a 
musical organizer who would visit the dif- 
ferent rural communities of the county at 
certain definite intervals. 

When approaching a small community, 
the musical organizer, as has been said 
above, utilizes the community singing as 
an entering wedge. For this purpose, 
he would want to take advantage of va- 
rious already scheduled gatherings, so as 
to make the music fit into any occasion 
for which the country people were as- 
sembled. The organizer would endeavor 


to inaugurate singing at the following - 


types if weekly sings: Community sing- 
ing in consolidated and district schools; 
Friday evening school programs; com- 
munity center meetings at_ schools, 
granges, homes; grange meetings; local, 
township and county farm bureaus; Sun- 
day schools. 

Of these, the first three are considereu 
the most favorable opportunities for in- 
augurating singing. With the exception 
of schools, it is generally unwise to en- 
courage and plan weekly meetings on 
other than Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings during the busy farm season. 

Besides these regular events at which 
the singing campaign may be inaugu- 
rated, there are numerous special occa- 
sions when the community sing may be 
fittingly and happily introduced. They 
include the following: County teachers’ 
institutes; farmers’ institutes; county 
Sunday school meetings; school com- 
mencements and special programs; Sat- 
urday night band concerts; neighborhood 
dances and parties; chautauquas. 

Such lists are not mere catalogs of 
events in the life of a farm community, 
but all represent bona fide opportunities 
for musical enjoyment and as such may 
provide suggestions to persons who had 
never thought of the possibilities of sing- 
ing on such occasions. To the list just 
enumerated there might be added a class 
representing celebrations, such as: Coun- 
ty fair; township fair; good roads meet- 
ings; town and country picnics; mer- 
chant’s mid-winter farm boys’ banquet; 
auto farm crop excursions; booster auto 
trips; field day and play festivals. 


Observing Special Days 


At no events in the rural calendar will 
community singing appear more fittingly 
than upon the holidays of the community 
for at such times the people will be in 
a naturally festive mood and will respond 
most heartily to the singing appeal. 
These holidays, aside from the ones fa- 
miliar to all of us, such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Decoration Day, July 4 and 
Labor Day, include such _ specialized 
events as old home weeks, old settler 
picnics, barbecues, frontier days, rodeos 
and roundups. 

It will be found that there are many 
special celebrations held in certain sec- 
tions of the country that are not gen- 
erally indulged in, yet several of the 
above named celebrations are observed 
universally and it is felt that big dem- 
onstration sings should be conducted on 
these days wherever possible. The point 
is that in presenting the community sing- 
ing to these rural communities in this 
big form, the idea will be set before them 
in such an appealing way as to create 
enthusiasm that will enable the more in- 
tensive work with smaller groups to be 
Invitations to 
conduct these demonstration sings should 
be obtained from the committee in 
charge, far enough in advance to insure 
the announcements being included in all 
the printed publicity. 

Although the singing will be valuable 
as an adjunct to all these civic or 
patriotic occasions, nevertheless the or- 
ganizer should not overlook the possi- 
bilities for creating musical enjoyment 
at all sorts of jollification gatherings or 
revivals, such as the following: Barn 
dances; platform dances; husking bees; 
melon days; harvest festivals; sugaring- 
off parties; county Eisteddfods; old fid- 


dlers’ conventions; band carnivals; rural 
pageants. 

At the beginning of this discussion, em- 
phasis was placed upon the necessity of 
stimulating music among the rural peo- 
ple as opposed to carrying music to them, 
and along this line no more constructive 
work can be done than through the train- 
ing of volunteer song leaders. Special 
efforts should be made to conduct song 
leaders’ classes at certain meetings, inas- 
much as natural community leaders may 
be reached thereby in the largest num- 
bers. These meetings include county in- 
stitutes, consolidated schools, Sunday 
schoo] institutions, district schools and 
meetings in rural towns of 2500 or less. 
Other possibilities for training in song 
leadership are those provided at grange 
halls, at home and farm institutes (where 
they last several days) and at churches— 
that is, where the building is used as a 
community center. 

Demonstration sings should be con- 
ducted wherever gatherings of sufficient 
size can be reached, in order to present 
a practical demonstration of the value of 
mass singing. At each of these sings, 
announcement should be made of the 
song leaders’ class to be held: at some 
central point in township or district or 
annual community center. 


A Unique Suggestion 


A suggestion for stimulating interest 
is that of a combination song leaders’ 
class and general sing. The plan is to 
invite the public to a common meeting 
place where in addition to the large as- 
sembly hall a smaller room is available. 
The regular song leaders’ class is to be 
conducted in the small room, while the 
general audience is handled either by a 
play leader or a lecturer or with some 
other form of general amusement. At 
the end of the session of the song lead- 
ers’ class, the entire class joins the au- 
dience in a sing conducted at first by the 
person in charge of the class. This will 
serve as a demonstration to the class of 
the various points under discussion. 
Later in the series, the advanced mem- 
bers of the class are to conduct the sing. 
An additional point of advantage of this 
combined meeting is that it would be 
more truly a neighborhood gathering. 

Instrumental combinations are _ pos- 
sible in certain rural localities where a 
good meeting place is available for re- 
hearsals. It is usually found that the 





rural town bands supply the opportuni: 
for this sort of musical expression, } 
combinations of orchestral instrume; 
would be more practical than band co; 
binations. The family and neighborh: 
orchestras enlisting the co-operation 
women and girls would attract a spec 
attention and interest. 

The formation of various singing ,; 
ganizations such as women’s clubs, mz 
and mixed clubs, small glee clubs a 
mixed choral organizations would dou} 
less prove attractive, the only practi 
difficulty being the discovery or devel; 
ment of proper leadership. This lati 
problem could be partially hand! 
through the song leaders’ classes. 

In undertaking such a musical ca 
paign in the rural districts, considera! 
effective work can be done through . 
operation with existing agencies such 
the extension departments of the st: 
agricultural college and other educatio: 
institutions and with the county agric 
tural agent. 

Such assistance of an extension depa; 
ment is valuable in carrying on the mu 
cal campaign among rural people fr 
the point where it begins to need spe 
ialized assistance. In other words, wh: 
the way has been prepared by the gener:\| 
community singing and little choral or j: 
strumental groups are started, then it 
time to make use of all outside aid f 
better musical appreciation and perfor 
ance. ' 


Extension Aid 


The possibilities for obtaining 
sitance that are offered to rural con.- 
munities by such extension departments 
are shown by the services provided hy 
one such department, that of the Univer- 
sity of California. This department of- 
fers to the communities of the state the 
following services: Representatives wii! 
aid in the organization of community 
singing, choral training, ete. Through 
this department leaders for community 
choruses and for general choral training 
may be secured. Local amateur organi- 
zations may engage conductors of orches- 
tral and band music. Lectures are given 
on the history and art of music, apprecia- 
tion of music and how to listen to music— 
illustrated with proper musical selec- 
tions. These lectures may be heard by 
any community in the state which makes 
the proper arrangements, and lists of 
topics and speakers are sent on appli- 
cation. Under the auspices of this de- 
partment, artists in both vocal and in- 
strumental music give concerts and lec- 
ture recitals. The extension department 
of music also acts as an exchange for 
musical information and it issues lists 
of printed materials dealing with music. 

When the rural music work in a com- 
munity has reached the. point where Sch 
services are needed, steps should then 
be taken to see what resources are avai!- 
able in that state for securing such spe- 
cialized assistance from outside the com- 
munity. 
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SEASON NEARS END 
IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Raisa, Rimini and Sparkes 
Give Recitals—Manager 


Kline States His Position 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—As the 
fnal concert of the Artists’ Course, 
Mrs. Wilson- Greene presented Rosa 
Raisa, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and Giacomo Rimini, bari- 
tone, of the same organization. They 
offered a program of light and serious 
numbers, of solos and operatic duets 
that was calculated to please everyone. 
Unfortunately Rimini had a cold, and 
was not at his best. Mme. Raisa was 
especially charming in Russian folk 
songs. Frank Laird was accompanist. 

Under the auspices of the League of 
American Penwomen, Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano; Mrs. George Peabody Eustis, 
pianist, and Martin Richardson, tenor; 
appeared in an artistic program of oper- 
atic selections and ballads. As the con- 


cert was a part of the bazaar for the 
promotion of local talents in musical, 
dramatic and literary arts, William Pier- 
son, a local composer of popular songs, 
introduced several of his latest songs. 

M. F. Kline, local concert manager, 
whose failure to pay his internal revenue 
tax has brought his name into the lime- 
light recently, is planning to give a gala 
concert this month at which, he states, 
he will present several international 
stars. 

Relative to his arrest and subsequent 
fine, Mr. Kline makes the announcement 
that it was all caused by Feb. 29, coming 
on Sunday and that there was no inten- 
tion on his part of dodging the tax of 
Uncle Sam, which has since been settled. 
What he is more interested in at present 
is the suit for $75,000 against Anna 
Case and Amato, jointly, for their non- 
appearance at a recent concert. The ex- 
cuse given was, according to Mr. Kline, 
that the artists missed the train. 





“Owing to this and the cancelling of 
the Casals concert,” said Mr. Kline, “I 
have had a great many refunds of tickets 
to make, but these are being taken care 
of. Despite all these disasters coming 
at once, I am in no way discouraged, and 
I am giving this May concert at the sug- 
gestion of my patrons who would prefer 
a concert to having cost of tickets re- 
funded. Already I am planning for next 
season. I realize now that I entered the 
concert field here too late in the season, 
and I attempted too much in this short 
time. My experience has cost me $16,000. 
This does not deter me, however, from 
continuing the work I have begun, as I 
have received much encouragement from 
my. patrons. The nation’s capital has a 
right to demand the best in music and 
that is what I am planning to = 7 





RECITALS IN CHICAGO 





Marie Hoover-Ellis, Pianist, Pleases— 
Ballet Students’ Dance 


CHICAGO, May 5.—Marie Hoover-Ellis, 
pianist, was heard in recital at Kimball 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. 

Mrs. Hoover-Ellis impressed her au- 
dience more with her intelligent perform- 
ance of her pieces, than with emotional 
stress or sweep of brilliance. She madea 
fine show with her playing of the F Major 
Etude, the D Flat Prelude and the F Ma- 
jor Ballade of Chopin, and she also put 
depth into her reading of the Rachmani- 
noff Serenade. The program also con- 
tained the Schumann “Kreisleriana” and 
three romantic pieces by Henselt, Lesche- 
titzky and Liszt, the last being the tenth 
Rhapsody. There were numerous en- 
cores at the end of the recital. 

A Ballet de Fantasie was presented at 
the Illinois Theater last Sunday after- 
noon, by the students of the Hazel Sharp 
School of Dancing. Pupils ranging from 
the tiniest children to grown ups dis- 
closed terpsichorean talents in both en- 
semble and solo dances. About twenty 
students performed to various. well- 
known musical numbers, a fantastic bal- 
let, “Moonlight in My Garden,” being the 
first part of the program. The theater 
contained a capacity audience and an 
adequate orchestra played the music with 
considerable skill. M. R. 
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DETROIT REVERES 
ITS OWN MUSICIANS 


Hears Quartet, Orpheus Club 
and Philharmonic Ensemble 
—Ovation for Garrison 


DETROIT, May 1.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony String Quartet’s delightful pro- 
gram at Temple Beth-El, on April 19, 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as assisting 
artist, drew a large audience. This gala 
occasion and enthusiasm was at its high- 
est point. Mr. Gabrilowitsch and Ilya 
Schkolnik, in response to numerous re- 
quests, gave the C Minor Sonata of 
Beethoven. Of its reading it is suffi- 
cient to say that the ensemble playing of 
these men adhered to the standard of 
their individual achievements. The pre- 
sentation of a Dvorak Quintet in A Major 
displayed the remarkable finish this 
group has acquired in the brief period of 
its existence. A Mozart Quartet in F Ma- 
jor completed one of the most interesting 


evenings of the season. The quartet is 
composed of sterling musicians from the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, namely: 
Ilya Schkolnik and William Grafing 
King, violinists; Clarence Evans, viola- 
ist; Phillip Abbas, ’cellist. 

The mammoth crowd at the Statler 
ballroom, on April 20, was a tribute 
to the artistic endeavor of the Orpheus 
Club and the high esteem in which it is 
held here. Charles Frederic Morse has 
brought this choral body to so superb a 
point that one can only revel in the satis- 
fying music. Mr. Morse searches dili- 
gently for new and worth-while composi- 
tions. Following the customary Dutch 
Hymn of Thanksgiving, the club offered 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song,” a Mo- 
zart Lullaby, “In the Night,’”’ by Katsch- 
Liebe, a Rimsky-Korsakoff folk-song, “A 
Plainsman’s Song,” by Mighels-Bliss, and 
five verses from the Greek Anthology set 
to music by Elgar, the last-named prov- 
ing the most notable feature of the even- 
ing. Jean Stuart made her initial De- 
troit appearance on that occasion and 
was graciously welcomed in an aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and two groups of songs. 
Miss Stuart’s voice was of adequate vol- 
ume for the Statler auditorium, and her 
work was generally enjoyed. Harriet 
Ingersoll and E. H. Collins provided 
satisfactory accompaniments. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s second season as 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra ended last week with much éclat. 
For the closing pair of subscription con- 
certs, Thursday evening, April 22, and 
Saturday afternoon, April 24, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch acted as soloist, playing 
the Liszt concerto in A Major. Every 
seat was occupied on both occasions, and 
time after time the eager throngs re- 
called the conductor to the stage and 
brought the orchestra to its feet. At the 
close of the Liszt number both audience 
and band rose en masse and bombarded 
the conductor-pianist with deafening ap- 
plause for many minutes. The program 
opened with the Overture to ‘“Rosa- 
munde,” followed by Rachmaninoff’s 
poem, “The Island of the Dead,” played 
here several years ago by the Boston 
Orchestra. Vividly depicted and mag- 
nificently played, it could not fail to 
make a deep impression; but its tone is so 
somber and its atmosphere so depressing 
that probably few of the listeners cared 
to be cast into its gloomy depths again. 
As a foil for the poem the orchestra per- 
formed the Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
exploiting its engaging frivolities with 
much zest. Acceding to popular request, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch chose, for a closing 
number, the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
Victor Kolar directed the orchestra dur- 
ing the Concerto, and gave the soloist 
admirable support. 

Orchestra Hall was the scene of much 
merriment and friendly competition on 
Friday afternoon, April 23, when Charles 
Hughes auctioned off the boxes for the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Friday 
evening, subscription concerts for next 
season. William H. Murphy and Horace 
Dodge led the bidding by paying $1,200 
apiece for their boxes, Mrs. Frederick 
M. Alger and Mrs. Louis Mendelssohn 
being close seconds with bids of $1,000 
each. The sales of the twenty-six boxes 
totalled over $20,000 about $2,000 more 
than last year. Following the auction, 
tea was served, and an informal. recep- 
tion was held, at which Mrs. Gabrilo- 
witsch was the honor guest. ; 

The last of the Junior League morning 
musicales took place at the Hotel Statler 
on April 23, the program being provided 


by Mabel Garrison and the Philharmonic 
Ensemble. Miss Garrison’s vogue in De- 
troit increases two-fold each season until 
she now stands as one of the genuinely 
established favorites. The audience 
showered her with applause in apprecia- 
tion of the high quality of musicianship 
which is manifest in her work. She began 
with a sailor’s song by Haydn, a Strauss 
number and an old French song, adding, 
as an encore, a Weckerlin Bergerette, 
“Dansez, Marquise,” one of the most 
polished bits of vocal artistry heard in 
Detroit this season. Of her’ second 
group, “Elegia Eterna,’ by Granados, 
will remain long in our memory for the 
beautifully sustained tone with which it 
was delivered. A group of miscellaneous 
folk-songs closed the program, after 
which Miss Garrison added “Mammy’s 
Little Alabama Coon,” by request. George 
Siemonn lent his customary invaluable 
support at the piano. The Philharmonic 
Ensemble is composed of Hans Werner, 
violaist ; Julius Sturm, cellist; Joe Elkins, 
bass violist; Karl Jaenicke, French horn- 
ist; Monte Arey, clarinetist; Joseph Mos- 
bach, bassoonist, all of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Nicholas Garagusi, 
violinist, and Bendetson Netzorg, pianist, 
and this, their first public appearance as 
a body, augurs well for the future of the 
ensemble. In a Beethoven Sextet and a 
Dubois Quintet they acquitted themselves 
with credit. At the close of the concert 
a luncheon was served, at which Miss 
Garrison and Mr. Siemonn were the 
guests of honor. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano, and 
Hans Hess, ’cellist, gave a concert at 
Arena Gardens Auditorium, on Friday 
evening, April 23. 

Mrs. Mark B. Stevens has recently 
presented to the Student League of the 
Tuesday Musicale an endowed member- 
ship to be competed for by sight reading 
demonstrations. M. McD. 


HACKETT SINGS IN HOME 
CITY FOR FIRST TIME 








Tenor Returns to Worcester After Long 
Absence—Local Artists and Guest 


Forces Heard 

WorceEsTER, MaAss., April 29.—An oc- 
casion of much significance was the ap- 
pearance in Mechanics’ Hall earlier in 
the month of Charles Hackett, noted 
tenor of the New York Metropolitan, and 
a former Worcester boy. This is the first 
time that Charles Hackett has sung in 
his home town since he became famous, 
and it was indeed the first time in more 
than half a dozen years that he has been 
able to visit his parents, who are still 
living in Worcester. The tenor was ac- 
companied here by his charming young 
wife and infant son. His appearance 
was in the final concert of the series 
managed by Albert Steinert, and he was 
greeted by a capacity audience, including 
numerous personal friends and acquaint- 
ances, who were eager to take the oppor- 
tunity to hear him sing, and later to greet 
him personally. Mr. Hackett’s voice 
proved all that had been said of it, and 
he scored tremendous applause. Frank 
La Forge, who played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Hackett, also contributed 
two numbers to the program which were 
received with enthusiasm. 

Thomas Whitney Surette, of Concord, 
spoke before the Worcester Woman’s 
Club, yesterday afternoon, on “Music and 
Education,” stressing particularly the 
education of children in the apprecia- 
tion of music. His appearance was under 
the auspices of the music department of 
the club, Mrs. Frank E. Stimpson, chair- 
man. 

Last week the club observed Com- 
munity Day with a program that included 
representative music of many nations. 
The same day was a busy one to music 
lovers here, for it brought to the city 
the Harvard University Band, which, 
under the direction of Frederic L. Rey- 
nolds, ’20, gave a diversified and excel- 
lent program to a capacity audience in 
the ballroom of the Bancroft Hotel. 

The combined Musical Club of Holy 
Cross College gave a concert program in 
Mechanics’ Hall the same evening, and 
the audience of more than 1500 was im- 
pressed particularly by the excellent work 
of the orchestra of which J. A. Bo- 
land is conductor. The orchestra’s play- 
ing of Keler Bela’s “Rakoczy” won for 
the young artists extended plaudits. One 
of the most impressive numbers of the 
program was “Holy Cross! O Holy 
Cross!” given by the combined clubs to 
the air of “America.” Works of Chopin, 
Elgar, Mendelssohn, Drdla, Scharwenka, 
Gruenwald and Edwin Schneider, were 
included among the numbers presented 
by the boys. Manager of the Musical 
Clubs is George L. Conley, +, mii 
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SCOTCH PASTORALE (‘‘Syne My Luve Hae 
Gang Awa’’’), ‘‘Marie,’’ ‘“‘A Soldier Part- 
ing,’’ “A Memory.” By Gustav Saenger. 
(New York: Cari Fischer.) 


Better known as a composer of instru- 
mental works, for violin, for piano, for 
orchestra, etc. Gustav Saenger is never- 
theless active in the field as a song com- 
poser, as shown by the group of four 
songs which now appear, settings, all 
four of them, of lovely poems by that 
sterling literateur, Frederick H. Martens. 

The first of the set is a Scotch Pas- 
torale, issued a few years ago as a vio- 
lin piece and commented upon at that 
time as a composition of rare and deli- 
cate charm. It has been widely played 
and has met with much success. And 
that has probably induced its composer 
to recast it as a song. Mr. Saenger has 
done this with complete success, chang- 
ing the tonality to G for the high voice. 
There is a lovely melodic feeling in it 
as set for the voice that will win it a 
place on many recital programs, we feel 
sure. Mr. Marten’s poem is finely done, 
and is given in two versions, first in 
the Scottish dialect and underneath it 
in italics in English. Medium and_ low 
keys are also issued. 

To a richly colored poem, “Marie,” Mr. 
Saenger has composed a fullvoiced ut- 
terance in his second song. It is a dia- 
tonic affair, straightforward without 
anything that will baffle either singer or 
accompanist. In it there is a good deal 
of the character of the Lied in melodic 
fullness, and freedom from the present- 
day tendency to wander from key to key. 
The song appears in high and medium 
editions. There will be a demand during 
the next war, whenever that is, for the 
third song, “A Soldier Parting;” text 
and music are alternatingly tender and 
martial, the martial part, “Oh, drum let 
beat and flag let wave,” having a fine 
swing. Even in time of peace, peace 
such as it is these days, the song has in- 
terest because of its musicianly quality. 
High, medium and low keys are pub- 
lished. The final song, “A Memory,” 
dedicated to the New York vocal teacher, 
Mme. Delia Valeri, contains some of the 
best writing of the four songs. Mr. 
Saenger again proceeds here in melodic 
manner, a pure melody for the voice 
with a well managed accompaniment that 
rises to its climax with a definite objec- 
tive. There is splendid material in this 
song for students as well as artists and 
it should be sung often in the next year. 
Three keys, high, medium and low, are 
put forth, thus making the song avail- 
able for all kinds of voices. 

Mr. Saenger deserves high praise for 
his four songs. He has written in his 
own manner, without regard for the 
“latest thing” in song composition. A 
sterling musician, trained in the classic 
and romantic schools, he interests him- 
self as a critic in everything that is 
progressive and approves where he finds 
sincerity and worth. But he has not al- 
lowed his admiration for certain moderns 
to influence his own creative work, he 
is not an imitator; he has rather main- 
tained his individual style and expressed 
himself clearly and convincingly in mu- 
sic that comes straight from the heart, 
unaffected by the discoveries of Messrs. 
Schonberg, Satie, Stravinsky, Tyrwhitt, 
Goossens, Bax or anybody else, excellent 
as these gentlemen are in our opinion. 
It’s rather refreshing in 1920 to find 
such an honest composer as Mr. Saen- 
ger, we don’t mind adding. 

ok * * 
TWO IMPRESSIONS. By Roger Quilter, 

Op. 19. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


That fine composer of songs, Roger 


—- 


This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


Quilter, writes for the piano from time 
to time. This is one of the times. These 
“Two Impressions” for the piano have 
recently come from London and are 
splendid examples of his distinguished 
and sensitive art. The first piece is “In 
a Gondola” and is as nice a bit of mood 
painting as one would desire. In the 
second, called “Lanterns,” Mr. Quilter 
does his little d@ la Chinoise and does it 
mighty well. Harmonically he is always 
interesting and here he is especially so. 
Technically the pieces are not over-tax- 
ing, though they are certainly recital 
and not conservatory compositions. Both 
of them are dedicated to Percy Grain- 
ger, a warm friend of the composer, in- 
deed, a friend of all composers who have 
something to say. There is no musician 
living, who recognizes new talent more 
quickly and enthusiastically than Mr. 
Grainger. We are happy to pay him that 
tribute here. 
* * ok 
“PARROT SONG” from “Boris Godounoff.”’ 
By Modest Moussorgsky. ‘‘The Cloister’’ 
(‘‘La Novice’’). By Igor Stravinsky, Op. 6, 
No. 4. Serenade. By Modest Moussorgsky. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


In its series of “Russian Songs,” pub- 
lished in sheet form, the Oliver Ditson 
company has made three fine additions 
with these songs of Moussorgsky and 
Stravinsky. 

The “Parrot Song” from “Boris” is 
unfamiliar to music-lovers who know 
this great music-drama from the per- 
formances of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. For it is cut in that com- 
pany’s version. But it is a fine bit and 
is sung in the second act by Feodor. 
Characteristic of its composer it has an 
unusual rhythmic quality, alternating 
between measures in 5/4 and % time. 
It will make a fine recital song. The 
Serenade is better known as “Death’s 
Serenade” and has been made familiar 
in America by Sophie Braslau, who has 
sung it frequently. It is from the cycle 
of “Songs and Dances of Death.” In it 
Moussorgsky has set down some of his 
most authentic inspiration, a song that 
matches the great Lieder of Brahms, 
Schumann, and Wolf for its profundity 
and its bigness. Both these songs have 
good English versions by Constance 
Purdy and are issued in high and med- 
ium keys. 

The Stravinsky song is as might be 
expected, one that will puzzle many and 
delight others. It is not fanatastic at 
all, being am early work, written at a 
time when the unique Igor was express- 
ing himself like a Russian, not like a 
fire-bird! But it is very charming, a 
song of Spring, with English and French 
texts by the Franco-Greek critic and 
litterateur, M. D. Calvocoressi, versions 
of the Russian original of Gorodetski 
which does not appear in this edition. 
High and medium editions are published. 


A. W. K. 
*-¢ »*# 
HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS. “Ro- 
mantic Period—Vol. IV."’ Collected, Edited 
and Annotated by Joseph Bonnet. (New 


York: G. Schirmer.) 


This is the fourth volume of that splen- 
did series in which the distinguished 
French organist, whose recitals have 
been such a stimulation to his American 
colleagues, covers the recital literature 
of his instrument from Bach’s precur- 
sors to the present day. ‘The Romantic 
Period” is given up to the works of Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn and Liszt. Of Schu- 
mann we have a Sketch, two Canons and 
two Fugues on the name of Bach, chosen 
from among those he wrote for the 
pedal-piano; we have Mendelssohn’s 


—- 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Sang at the Hammerstein Memorial Concert 
New York Hippodrome—May 2, 1920 


DEAR OLD PAL OF MINE 


by Lieutenant Gitz-Rice 
G. RICORDI & CO., 14 East 43rd Street, NEW 





First Sonata, in which “romanticism is 
wedded in happiest wise to the beautiful, 
massive and luminous forms of poly- 
phonic art,” as Mr. Bonnet says in his 
preface. 

Liszt is represented by the great Fan- 
tasia and Fugue on the chorale “Ad nos 
ad salutarem undam,” the most impor- 
tant of his compositions for the instru- 
ment, which Saint-Saéns calls “the most 
extraordinary piece ever written for the 
organ.” As Mr. Bonnet declares, the D 
Minor Symphony of Franck and Wag- 
ner’s “Goétterdimmerung,” are clearly 
heralded in the development of this Fan- 
tasia and Fugue. It is indeed wonder- 
ful material that the compiler has gath- 
ered in this volume, material with which 
no serious student of the organ may dis- 
pense. And it deserves the title of re- 
cital music, far more than what the av- 
erage collection of musical tid-bits pro- 
vides for the recital program. In every 
way Vol. IV of the series is worthy of 


its predecessors. 
* * * 


“MOUNTAIN GIRL’S LAMENT.” Recorded 
and Arranged by Victor Young. (New 
York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.) 


When the native ballads of the Ken- 
tucky mountains and the Vermont hills 
are so adequately represented in our 
modern folk-music, there is no reason 
why the mountains of East Tennessee 
should not contribute a quota. This 
“Mountain Girl’s Lament,” which Mr. 
Young has recorded, is especially inter- 
esting because of its naive, primitive fla- 
vor, and its faithful musical crudity and 
harshness, which lend an added poign- 
ancy of bitterness of expression to its 
simple text. It is a decidedly striking 
bit of American folk-tune, and capable 
of most effective presentation. It is pub- 
lished for high, medium and low voice. 

ok K * 
“CHILDHOOD HOURS.” By Benjamin F. 

Rungee. (Boston - New York - Chicago: 

White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


In this nicely written group of ten lit- 
tle pieces for young piano players, those 
who may acquire them get double value, 
so to speak, since they come in groups 
ef twos, under five covers, and no num- 
ber is more than a page in length. They 
have been pleasingly invented, and each 
little piece has been provided with ad 
libitum words by Janes H. Rungee. The 
individual titles, ranging from “A Birth- 
day Party” to “The Rainy Day,” are all 
in accord with the general title under 
which the set is put forth. 


eS = 
“IRISH IDYL,” “Valse Gracieuse.” By 
Camille Zeckwer. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Both these piano pieces are of medium 
difficulty, and written with good taste 
and pianistic skill. The short two-page 
“Trish Idyl” is especially taking, and 
proves that a composer need not neces- 
sarily bear an Jrish name to lend the 
proper emerald hue to what he writes. 
The Valse Gracieuse has, if anything, a 
real Gallic quality of grace and charm, 
a species of Durandian lilt. 

K * * 

TWO SONATAS. By Henry Purcell. Ar- 
ranged for Solo Violin by Harriet Solly. 
Premiére Sonate. By Gaspard Fritz. ‘‘Par 
la Fenétre Ouverte.’’ Six Pieces. By Louis 


Delune. ‘“‘Hamabdil’ (Hebrew Melody). 
By Granville Bantock. (London: J. & W. 
Chester.) 


_ This new music for stringed instru- 
ments, the violin and the ’cello, which 
comes from London, is indeed choice. 
The two sonatas of Henry Purcell, origi- 
nally composed for three violins, are 
a boon to the solo violinist in Miss Solly’s 
excellent arrangement for one _ instru- 
ment. She has altered nothing in the 
original, and merely omitted such parts 
or notes impossible to play, using the 
arpeggio as a device in only two move- 
ments. As the Bach solo sonatas are 
practically the only other numbers writ- 
ten for the solo violinist, these two lovely 
old English works by a composer whose 
chamber-music notably excelled that of 
his contemporaries, as well as that of 
his predecessors, should be gratefully 
received. The first sonata comprises four 
movements: Maestoso, Vivace, Adagio, 
Largo; the second five: Andante, Largo, 
Presto, Adagio, Vivace and Allegro. 
Gaspard Fritz, a distinguished Gene- 
vese violinist in his day (1716-1782), 
wrote the very brilliant, and violinistical- 
ly difficult and effective Sonata in D Ma- 
jor, which Gabriel Grovlez has provided 
with so musicianly a “revision and reali- 
zation” of the original figured bass ac- 
companiment. Its Adagio, in A Major, 
in particular is beautiful in a florid 
style, and the whole work has musical 
values that raise it high above the level 
of mere antiquarian interest. Louis 


Delune is an impressionist, with a ke, 
sense of both the poetic and piqua: 
These six delightful little reactions 
the moment for ’cello and piano are 
attractive as they are out of the 0; 
nary. “Par la Fenétre Ouverte” (j 
the Open Window), “Le Vent dans 
Saules” (The Wind in the Willows), “. 
Fil de Eau” (With the Stream), ; 
pizzacato “La Pluie Jabote” (T 
Rain Bobbles), the exquisite “Jen 
Papillon” (Butterfly Play), and the 
mantic “Un Réve Emplit les Yeux” 
Dream Fills My Eyes), all open 
new possibilities of expressive sono) 
and piquant effect for the ’cellist. Grz; 
ville Bantock’s “Hamabdil” is a nol 
low-voice old Hebrew melody which f: 
ideally into the ’cello range. It is bros. 
sweeping and expressive, and Mr. Ba 
tock has embellished it with introd 
tory and medial cadenzas, and an acco 
paniment equally effective for harp 
piano. 
* ok * 

“A NARRATIVE SUITE.” (An Evening 

a Patio.) By Edgar A. Brazleton. (Cc 

cago: Gamble Hinged Music Co.) 


It would seem that the Gamble hiny: 
is by far the best feature of Mr. Braz), 
ton’s “Suite.” Of the six numbers « 
prised in the group, the inocuous “Ju: 
da” and “From Mission Old” appear ‘o 
be the only ones that offer more or |¢ss 
consistent expressions of a musical idea. 
None of the others, “The Night,” “Kim),” 
“Valse Romantique,” “Sword Dance,’ 
seem to have anything to say. The 
“Sword Dance,” supposedly of the Scotch 
Highlands, would shock even the weare;s 
of kilts by its absolute bareness; and the 
“Valse Romantique,” despite its title, is 
neither fish, fowl nor good red herring 
musically. Requiescat. 


e £°'@ 
“HYMN TO THE SUN,” ‘“‘Hindoo Chant.” 
By N. Rimsky-Korsakoff. Trans. by 
Fritz Kreisler. “Forsaken.” Carinthian 


Melody by Koschat. Trans. by Felix Win- 
ternitz. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


To those who have heard him play 
them, these two new transcriptions by 
Fritz Kreisler need hardly be commend- 
ed. The “Hymn to the Sun” is one of 
the most delightful of all the delightful 
musical numbers to be found in that de- 
servedly popular ballet-opera “‘Le Cog 
d’Or”; and one that lends itself ideally 
to transfer to the solo violin-strings. 
Mr. Kreisler has availed himself of op- 
portunities legitimately offered. 

In the “Hindoo Chant,” from “Sadko,” 
he has done the obviously correct and 
artistic thing, kept to the simple melody 
of the original, and merely transferred 
it to his own instrument. Unlike the 
transcription of the same number by the 
late Maud Powell, which is in D Major, 
Mr. Kreisler has stuck to the original 
key of G. Mr. Winternitz has made a 
most playable and attractive transcrip- 
tion, with double-stoppings and passage 
embroidery, of the well-known song by 
Koschat “Forsaken.” It is dedicated to 
Franz Kneisel. 

* * ok 
GEORGIAN SUITE (Air, Hornpipe. Jig). By 
Alec Rowley. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Though the historical associations of 
the name “Rowley’”—was it not this that 
his intimates called England’s merry 
monarch, Charles II]?—are so distinctly 
Stuart as to make its appearance in 
connection with this “Georgian Suite” 
for piano seem passing strange, it would 
be hard to say anything against the 
quality and charm of the music itself. 
All- three numbers are delightfully 
quaint, piquantly dissonant, and_ the 
Jig in particular is a most taking, rol- 
licking bit. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Rowley, who has done so well with the 
titular suggestion supplied by the 
Guelphs, may be tempted, especially in 
view of his name, to do as well by one 
suggested by their dynastic predecessors: 

* 7K cad 
“PORTRAITS.” By David Stanley Smith. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The group of expressive and intimate 
tone-pictures which Mr. Smith has 
grouped under the title of “Portraits,” as 
a song-cycle for medium voice, has 4 
charm all its own. It calls up no Per- 
sian gardens, no Damascene groves, 0 
Indian rivers, no Turkish hills, but it 's 
of the countryside, and glamours the bit- 
ter-sweet remembrance of distant ch ld- 
hood with tender poesy of text and tune: 
Walter de la Mare’s fragrant, delicat 
pictures of simple country scenes «"' 
characters: “Nod,” the shepherd; “()!d 


Susan;” “Alone”’—an exquisite bit of 


song; “Rachel,” with its haunting inti-# 


macy of mood; and “The Scarecro 
have found their perfect complement i” 
Mr. Smith’s settings. F. H. M 
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GRAVEURE SINGS WITH 
BROOKLYN ORGANIZATION 


Chaminade Club Gives Final Program 
of Season With Aid of 
Three Soloists 


Che final Chaminade Club concert for 
she season at the Brooklyn Academy of 
\jusie on Tuesday evening, May 4, was 
notable, first, for its worthy program, 
well sung, and second, for the oppor- 
ity it gave to Brooklynites again to 
hear the peerless concert artist, Louis 
Graveure, baritone. Mme. Kuster led her 
forces with firm guidance, bringing out 
d tone and varied expression in such 
ne numbers as “Unfold, Ye Portals,” 
from Gounod’s “Redemption,” Heyser’s a 
.pella number, “Brightly Gleams the 
Silvery Starlight,” and Mana-Zucca’s 
lovely “Sleep, My Darling.” In contrast, 
there were “The Sea Fell in Love with 
the Moon,” light and humorous, by 
Haesche, and “A Garden Courtship” by 
Warner. 

Mr. Graveure displayed his rare ar- 
tistry in “Les Vagues et la_ Cloche,” 
Dupare; “J’ai dit aux Etoiles,” Palidilhe; 
“Mihnonne,” Chavagnat; “Vision Fugi- 
tive,’ Massenet; “Vale,” Russell; “The 
Leprechaun,” “Corals,” Treharne; “Five 
and Twenty Sailormen,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; “Tommy Lad” and the effective pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci.” He was accom- 
panied by Francis Moore with exquisite 
skill. A large audience clamored for en- 
cores. 

Amelia Gray-Clarke furnished several 
charming piano solos, and Alice Ralph 
Wood, soprano of the club, sang delight- 
fully “Dawn,” by Curran, and “Moun- 
tanina,” by Buzzi-Peccia. 

The guests of honor included Alfred 
Best, president of the Choral Art Club; 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, conductor of the 
Apollo Club; M. Louise Mundell, con- 
ductor of the Mundell Club; Huntington 
Woodman, conductor of the Woodman 
Choral; Herbert Sammond, conductor of 
the Morning Choral of Flatbush; Her- 
bert Braham, conductor Brooklyn Orches- 
tral Society; William E. Haische, William 
L. Koemmerich, William Murray, W. 
Leroy Coghill, Harriet Ware, Fay 
Foster, Miss York, Mrs. Ffolliott C. Den- 
ning, and soldiers and sailors from Fox 
Hill Station and Staten Island. 

a 3 B 


PUBLISH NATIVE WORKS 


Schirmer and Ditson Will Issue Works 
for Society 


At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Society for the Publication 
of American Music on Monday after- 
noon, April 26, the bids made by pub- 
lishing houses for the issuing of the two 
compositions selected for publication by 
the society, were carefully considered 
and a decision made. The Quartet for 
Strings, Op. 16, by Alois Reiser, will be 
issued for the society by G. Schirmer, 
Inc, and the Sonata for Piano and 
Clarinet by Daniel Gregory Mason will 
be issued for the society by the Oliver 
Ditson Company. 


When the compositions have been pub- 
lished a copy will be sent to each mem- 
ber of the society then on its records 
and the remaining copies will be placed 
on sale at the respected publishers. As 
the membership of the society is rapidly 
increasing only a limited number of 
copies will be obtainable through the 
music stores by persons not members of 
the Society for the Publication of Amer- 
ican Music. 








Frances Nash, Off 
For Extended Tour 
of South America 











Frances Nash, the American Pianist 


Frances Nash, the well-known Ameri- 
can pianist, recently sailed on the Santa 
Ana for an extended tour of South 
America. Miss Nash will be heard in 
practically all the large cities, her man- 
ager, Evelyn Hopper, having booked for 
her a guaranteed tour of thirty concerts 
and six orchestral appearances there. 
Miss Nash returns to New York in 
August to prepare for next season, 
which promises to be the busiest of her 
career. 


CZECH MUSIC IN WATERTOWN 





Characteristic Program Given by Fran- 
cis Pangrac and Other Native Singers 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 10.—Francis 
Pangrac, the Czech baritone, scored an- 
other success, adding to his already long 
list, recorded through his appearance 
jointly with the Czecho-Slovak Trio 
on the evening of April 27. Lud- 
mila Vojackove - Wetche, pianist, and 
Milan Lusk, violinist, completed the en- 
semble, all of whom were heard in a most 


LOCAL ARTISTS PROVIDE 
BULK OF SEATTLE MUSIC 


Spring Calendar in Northwest Metrop- 
olis Fairly Crowded—Mr. Spargur 
to Increase Symphony Lovers 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—The 
week of April brought concerts 
and small given by local and 
musicians. 

The Flonzaley Quartet met with a 
large, eager audience at the Metropolitan 
Theater, April 26. The afternoon 
previous, the same auditorium was filled 
with music-lovers to hear the piano re- 
cital given by eight of Harry Krinke’s 
pupils. The Cornish School hall was 
the scene of a distinctive concert, April 





last 
large 
outside 


28, given under the auspices of the 
Seattle Musical Art Society. The first 


part of the evening was devoted to the 
violin playing of Mrs. Field Lewis Ash- 
ton, a vocal trio by Mrs. Adam Beeler, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Geary Ruge and Mrs. 
Ella Helm Boardman, and piano num- 
bers by Cecilia Auspurger. A lecture on 
the history of the folk dance and the 
development of modern dances formed 
the remainder of the program, delivered 
by Mrs. A. K. Fisken, and illustrated in 
costume by Mary Ann Wells, instruc- 
tress of dancing at the Cornish School of 
Music, assisted by her pupils. 

A concert devoted to the compositions 
of Mrs. Adeline Carola Appleton was 
given recently at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club. The merit of the various com- 
positions was affirmed by the warm ap- 


plause created by their presentation. A 
valse de concert for the piano was well 


given by Vera Muth. Mrs. Vivian 
Strong Hart made a favorable impres 
sion by her singing of a group of songs 


by the composer, while two ‘cello num- 
bers, “The Camel Driver” and “Melodie,” 
met with success through the interpre- 
tation of Miss Bernice Neale. 

George Kirchner, accompanied by 
Anna Grant Dall, appeared successfully 
in recital at the Cornish School of Music, 
May 1. 

A period costume recital of the eigh- 
teenth century was the novel entertain- 
ment provided by Sara Y. B. Peabody, 
soprano, assisted by Mary Lupen Rogers, 
pianist, and Paul McCoole, accompanist, 
at the Cornish School. 

Philip Hillstrom, one of the foremost 
baritones of the Northwest, was heard to 


advantage in a recital, May 1, in the 
Swedish Baptist Church, assisted by 
Carrie Reep, soprano, and Paul Mc- 


Coole, pianist. 

A plan, that will be of unlimited bene- 
fit to students of music, if successful, is 
being formulated by John Spargur, con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony. Mr. 
Spargur will again conduct his concerts 
in Meany Hall on the campus of the 
University of Washington, where the 
final rehearsals before each of the reg- 
ular and popular programs will like- 
wise be held. His plan is to give the 
University students and local musicians 
a chance to familiarize themselves with 
the best compositions at a moderate cost, 
by buying season tickets to the rehear- 
sal programs. M. B. 





interesting program. Mr. Pangrac, form- 
erly a leading member of the National 
Opera of Prague, Bohemia, was cordially 
received in works of Smetana, Slovakian 
folk songs and Czech songs, singing the 
last two groups in their original lan- 
guages and appearing in native costume. 
He prefaced each number with explana- 
tory remarks which added to the enjoy- 
ment of his songs and he also revealed 
admirable vocal artistry in his delivery 
of them. Many rounds of applause, de- 
servedly given, brought forth several ex- 
tras. 

An introductory lecture on Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, its culture, arts and music, was 
convincingly delivered by Mme. Wetche, 
who was also heard in numbers by Dvo- 
rak, and Smetana, and Mr. Lusk dis- 
closed unusual skill in Fibich’s ‘‘Poem” 
and Smetana’s “From My Homeland.” 
There was a large audience in attend- 
ance. 


Paulist Choir Heard Under New 
ductor in Chicago 


Con- 


CHICAGO, May 4.—The Paulist Choir 
of Chicago, under its new conductor, Le 
Roy Wetzel, gave a concert in Orches- 
tral Hall on the afternoon of May 2. 
The choir, now numbering over 100, did 
excellent work especially in two num- 
bers by Palestrina. Several of the treb- 
les were heard in solos and Hugo Good- 
win in an organ number by Pierné. Lilly 
Meyer-Johnson was accompanist at the 


piano. M. R. 
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CINCINNATI ENJOYS 
“MUSICAL TABLEAUX” 


Minnie Tracey and Mlle. Feodorova Pre- 
pare Novel Program—-New 
Compositions Heard 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—For the 
benefit of the “Blind Men’s Fund” an 
evening of “Musical Tableaux” was pre- 
pared by Minnie Tracey and Mlle. Feo- 
dorova at the Woman’s Club on Tuesday, 
April 27. The program was opened with 
Ferdinand Raine’s singing of the Sere- 
nade from Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” behind the 
curtain, followed by a Martini Minuet, 


sung-and posed by the Misses Griss, 
Zeihler, Dunn, Boehnlein and _ Steele. 


Norma Richter sang James P. Dunn’s 
“To Helen,” given in tableau with Teresa 
Berne as Helen and Esther Boehnlein as 
Psyche. Tchaikovsky’s familiar ‘Christ 
Child Legend” was sung by Etta Weiler, 
the tableau posed by Helen Doyle as the 
Christ Child, and the Misses Berne and 
Stiebel as First and Second Boys. Kath- 
erine Hoch sang the “Shadow Dance” 
from “Dinorah,” Virginia Bacon dancing 
it, while Godard’s ‘“‘Les Elfes’”’ was sung 
by Mrs. Samuel Assur, with the Misses 
Boehnlein, Seymour and Stiebel present- 
ing the tableau. 

A manuscript “first performance” was 
given of the Cincinnati composer, Paul 
Bliss’s “Three Impressions.” These 
pieces comprised scenes of Greece, Japan 
and India, “Sapho Sings to Her Lover” 
being sung by Helen Kessing, while four 
shorter pieces of old Japan were sung 
by Marguerite Hukill, and the Hindu 
“Ahdna,” by Florence Enneking. All 
three singers also posed their scenes most 
effectively. Virginia Bacon did the dance 
in the Hindu number. Mr. Bliss’s 
music was greatly admired. The accom- 
panists were Beatrice Lindsay and Mrs. 
Grace Clauve Raine. 

Miss Tracey trained all the singers for 
this performance, while Mlle. Feodorova 
posed the artists. The costumes were 
excellent and the whole event a triumph 
for Miss Tracey, Mlle. Feodorova and 
those who took, part. 


Professor Baldwin Honors Homer N. 
Bartlett—Give Kramer’s Work 
First Performance 


On Sunday afternoon, May 2, Sanruel 
A. Baldwin, professor of music at the 
College of the City of New York, gave 
his 716th organ recital in the Great Hall 
of that institution. In memory of Homer 
N. Bartlett, who died on April 3, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin played his Suite in C, Op. 
205 as his opening number. He also gave 
admirable performances of the Adagio 
from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Minor, 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony,” and_ shorter pieces, by 
Reuchsel, Bossi and Best. A “first time” 
was A. Walter Kramer’s Intermezzo, Op. 
40, No. 1, originally a piano composition, 
but heard on this occasion in an organ 
transcription made by the noted organist, 
Clarence Eddy. 
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to Albert Coates 


Develops Tilt on National Opera 


Conductor Points to Russia as Musical Object Lesson for England but Sir Thomas Beecham 
Cites His Own “Répertoire” in Retort—Gatty’s “English” Opera Given Premiere at the 
Surrey Theater—Bach Festival Staged by Dr. H. P. Allen’s Forces 





By EDWIN EVANS 





London, April 23, 1920. 

NE of the most discussed events of 

the musical week was a convivial 
one. It was the dinner arranged by 
the Music Club in honor of Aijbert 
Coates, which, by a happy coincidence 
was fixed for the anniversary of his 
arrival in this country as a refugee 
from Russia. During the year that has 
elapsed, he has consolidated the hold 
which he had gained upon our public in 
the year before the war, and at present 
he enjoys as much esteem as any musi- 
cian in the country. Among the two 
hundred and odd people who assembled 
to congratulate him were many distin- 
guished members of the musical profes- 
sion, not to speak of social celebrities. 

The most interesting of the speeches 
was that of Sir Thomas Beecham in 
reply to Sir Gilbert Parker’s toast to 
National Opera, an expression to which 
he raised some objection, but he did not 
keep his promise to substitute a better 
one for it. Mr. Coates had previously 
pointed to Russia as having furnished 
an example which England might follow, 
but Sir Thomas does not regard the 
Russian composers, with their predilec- 
tion for Russian national subjects, as 
furnishing us with a good precedent. 
He preferred to point to his own réper- 
toire which, during its last season in- 
cluded two “English” operas. These 
were Frederick Delius’s “A Village 
Romeo and Juliet,” to a text by Gott- 
fried Keller, and Mr. Isidore de, Lara’s 
“Nail,” to a libretto by Jules Bois. You 
will notice the truly Anglo-Saxon ring 
of the four names concerned. Well, the 
Anglo-Saxon ring is present in exactly 
the same degree, and no more, in the two 
operas. No doubt this is why Sir 
Thomas objects to the expression “Na- 
tional Opera.” 

I am no jingoist, but I do like to call 
things by their proper names. I do not 
forget that both composers happen to 
have been born in these islands, but 
the word “English”-connotes something 
in my mind that, when we do get it, 
we shall not owe to a mere accident 
of birth. For this generation, at least, 
the “meltingpot” of nations is not located 
on this side of the Atlantic, and when I 
dream of national opera, I dream of com- 
posers whose names will be akin to those 
of Smith and Brown, and of librettists 
who will be called Tomkinson or Robin- 
son. I fully agree that when they come 
along they may borrow dramatic sub- 
jects from the politics of Timbuctoo, or 
the folk-lore of Siam, just as Shakes- 
peare took themes from Denmark and 
Italy. But Shakespeare was not one 
whit the less English for that. 

I also agree that when the Millenium 
is reached, the music of the world will 
be international and cosmopolitan, but 
I insist that it will be the poorer if the 
English contribution is left out of the 
blend, for England happens to have 


something very valuable to contribute, . 


if she is permitted to do so, and I claim 
that she should be not only permitted, 
but encouraged, for, in her musical life, 
she has been so oppressed that a course 
of preferential treatment is necessary 
as a tonic. No medical man would per- 
mit a patient to continue relying upon 
tonics after a complete cure. When 
English music has recovered its posi- 
tion in the world, I shall be as much of 
an internationalist as any of our so- 
called intellectuals. But so long as we 
are denied our place in the sun, National 
Opera will remain a desirable goal. 
Like many other things in this world 
it will cease to be desirable when it 
has become an accomplished and ac- 
cepted fact, but not a day sooner. For 
the present, the lilt of the English musi- 
cal idiom is not heard in the opera house, 
whether Sir Thomas Beecham’s, or any- 
body else’s, and that it what we have 
to remedy, for, strange as it may seem 


to internationalists, there is no idiom in 
the world’s music better suited to be- 
come a vehicle for the English language 
in opera. 

An English Opera 


Meanwhile, an English opera has been 
produced ‘at the Surrey Theater, com- 
posed by Nicholas Gatty to an adapata- 
tion of ‘“‘The:-Tempest.” Nicholas Gatty 
is a gifted musician, belonging to what 
historians of the future will call the first 
transition type, that is to say the type 
which, without breaking with our im- 
ported conventions, has begun to look 
at home, and is, therefore, threatened 
with the danger of falling between two 
stools. There are scenes in his opera, 
such as the Gaberdine episode in the 
second act and the masque in the third, 
which give one a passing illusion of na- 
tional opera, but most of the rest is 
diluted Wagnerism, skilfully done, effec- 
tive under the right conditions, but not 
indicating any progress, whether musi- 
cal, national, or operatic. For all that 
it is a cleverly contrived opera, and 
would have deserved much better stag- 
ing and performing than the limited 
resources of the Surrey Theater were 
able to give it. It is quite as good as 
many operas now in the répertoire, and 
considerably better than some which 
have been foisted upon us from abroad. 
After all, nobody expects the coming 
English masterpiece to spring Minerva: 
like from John Bull’s head. It will have 
predecessors, parents and relations, less 
distinguished. than itself, and it is in 
such company that such operas as this 
will find their place. 


The Bach Festival 


The Bach Choir has come to life again, 
under the enthusiastic guidance of Dr. 
H. P. Allen, and has given us a Bach 
Festival comprised in four concerts. 
The first gave special attention to the 
cantatas, sacred and secular, the second 
was devoted chiefly to instrumental 
music, the third made a feature of 
motets, and of songs from the Schemelli 
hymn-book, and the concluding event 
was the B Minor Mass. The perform- 
ances were worthy of the choir’s long 
standing reputation, and there were some 
thrilling moments. At other times the 
temptation to insist upon Bach’s jog: 
trot rhythm proved a little too strong, 
but of course there had to be special 
care of the ensemble after so long an 
interruption of the choir’s activities. On 
the whole it was a feast of music such 
as one is disposed to greet with grati- 
tude rather than criticism. 

The new production at the Surrey 
Theater prevented me from attending at 
Queen’s Hall to hear a new suite for 
small orchestra, by Roger-Ducasse, and 


a symphony with which I should have . 


been very glad to renew acquaintance, 
that of Ernest Chausson. Many years 
ago, Vincent D’Indy told me that he 
regarded it as one of the outstanding 
masterpieces of modern French music, 
and I am very near to sharing his opin- 
ion, but its purity of design and general 
distinction operate against its frequent 
performance. The public has come to 
insist more upon color than upon form, 
but Chausson will have his day yet with 
his more sober beauty. Calvé made 
another appearance at the same concert. 
whilst at the Wigmore Hall, Adela Verne 
was playing no less than four piano 
sonatas. 

A feature of the present season is the 
activity of our many amateur societies. 
During the past week two of them have 
given concerts, each with a full orches- 
tra and a male voice choir, and with 
little or no professional assistance. The 
societies consist respectively of em- 
ployees of the Great Eastern Railway, 
and of Barclay’s Bank, and there are 
many similar institutions preparing to 
enter into friendly rivalry. 

The concluding program of the Lon- 
don Chamber Concert Society opened 
with Arnold Bax’s string quartet, a work 
that is much lighter. in mood and in 
texture than most of his compositions. 


Miss Myra Hess introduced a couple of 
interesting piano pieces by Albert 
Coates. 

The list concludes with three singers 
each remarkable in a different way. The 
first was Flora Woodman, a coloratura 
singer of great vocal agility, but whose 
voice is somewhat lacking in warmth. She 
had the assistance of Landon Ronald and 
his orchestra, and an audience which 
filled Queen’s Hall. 

Mignon Nevada also includes color- 
atura among her accomplishments, but 
her gifts are far more varied, and her 
program was a model for all singers. 
In every group were one or more num- 
bers of absorbing interest. Some were 
unfamiliar classics, such as Caravaggio’s 
“Dancing Master,” and some _ were 
modern novelties such as Goossens’ set- 
ting of a 16th Century poem by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. It was a delightful 
recital from end to end, delivered with 
a rare finish, both vocal and interpre- 
tative. 

Olga Haley devoted her program ex- 
clusively to English songs including 
many new ones, notably four by Lord 
Berners who has not hitherto come be- 
fore the public as a song writer. There 
were others by Julius Harrison, Rut- 
land Boughton, Herbert Howells, and 
John Ireland, and she sang them ‘all with 
an incisive musical intelligence such as 
one does not often meet with in singers. 

A controversy has arisen over the in- 
clusion of Strauss’s “Heldenleben” in the 
program of the orchestral concert which 
is to open the forthcoming first annual 
congress of the British Music Society. 
Some objectors maintain that the society 
has gone beyond the object for which it 
was founded, and for which subscriptions 
were invited. To that the society re- 
plies that it will not serve the best in- 
terests of English music if it is treated 
as a parochial affair, and dissociated 
from the music of other countries, in- 
cluding Germany. That is a logical 
point of view, but it does not explain the 
choice of this particular work which to 
many of us is heavily charged with the 
arrogant self-importance of modern 
Germany, and might almost be called 
a “Zabern” symphony. I believe I was 
the first to comment upon the selection, 
and I congratulated the society in emu- 
lating the tactics of temperance lec- 
turers in exhibiting an awful example. 
Certainly Vaughan Williams’ “London” 
Symphony, which is in the same pro- 
gram, can only benefit by the compari- 
son. I said as much to the secretary of 
the society on meeting him a couple of 
evenings ago, and he calmly assured me 
that this was the premeditated object of 
the program. I wonder. 





Earle Tuckerman, Soloist, in Yonkers 
with New York Lyric Club 


YONKERS, N. Y., May 3.—The Lyric 
Club of New York, Arthur Leonard, con- 
ductor, gave a concert here on April 29, 
at the Central M. E. Church, with Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, and Thomas 
Rhodes, violinist, as soloists. Under Mr. 
Leonards’ direction the club sang in able 
style works by Hastings, Thomas-Lynes, 
Von-Fielitz-Harling, Nevin-Harris, Co- 
lin Taylor, Harris, Gall-Hahn, Kriens 
and J. Bertram Fox. Mr. Tuckerman 
made a hit in songs by Forsyth, Burn- 


ham and the old Irish “Would 
Were the Tender Appleblossom,” 
bert’s “Molly,” H. T. Burleigh’s 
Trials” and O’Hara’s “The Wr: 
the Julie Plainte.” He was encored ;, 
his first group and had to give tw, 
cores after his second. Mr. Tucke, 
on this occasion made his fourth ap, 
ance as soloist with the club. | 
Rhodes was heard in works by Tena; 
Wieniawski and Case and was hea 
applauded. 





Marion London Touring West 


Marion London, the soprano, wh: 
gan her season last September in 
diately upon her return from a tou 
Europe, sang her twenty-ninth en; 
ment in Witherspoon Hall, Philade}, 
April. 28. She is leaving within the 
week for a three weeks’ concert " 
West, which include appearances 9 
number of cities, including Det 
where she sang May 8 at the Ma; 
Temple. 





Widow Must Pay Singer’s Wife $50: 


A jury before Justice Calahan in}. 
New York Supreme Court rece}, 
awarded Mrs. Lillian Aresoni, wif: of 
Enrico Aresoni, an opera singer, $5().\\()\) 
in her suit for alienation against \\;s. 
Jesse Ulrey, wealthy Cleveland wi ww. 
Mrs. Aresoni is now employed in a | {th 
Avenue shop, it is said. 
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sTOKOWSKI CLOSES 
A NOTABLE SEASON 


“Ninth” Played by Philadel- 
yhians After Long Lapse— 
Praise for Players 
By H. T. CRAVEN 





PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—The twentieth 
season Of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
closed impressively on Saturday night 
with the first performance here in six 
vears of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Mr. Stokowski, conducting the work from 
memory, admirably interpreted this 
ynijue and difficult masterpiece. The 
chorus, efficiently trained by Stephen S. 
Townsend, avoided most of the pitfalls in 
which this conspicuously exacting vocal 
music abounds. The balance of tone was 
in general true, the attack sure and re- 
sponsive. Further accessions of male 
yoices are, however, still needed before 
the chorus is fully equal to its responsi- 
bilities. 

Vahrah Hanbury, soprano; Alice Fid- 
ler, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and 


J. Campbell McInnes, baritone, were the 
soloists. Their contributions were intelli- 
gent rather than brilliant. It would be 
interesting to hear a performance of this 
choral symphony involving the services of 
vocal stars of unquestioned magnitude. 
Demonstration could then be made of the 
true nature of Beethoven’s writing. Up 
to the present the indications certainly 
are that much of this music, although of 
a solemn grandeur in design, is virtually 
unsingable. 
The symphony was preceded by a spir- 
ited and glowing performance of the over- 
ture, “Leonore” No. 3. In both of the 
revelations of Beethoven’s supreme 
genius eloquent proof was given of the 
artistry of this fine orchestra, of the 
solidity of its training, of the magnetism 
of its leader, of the high capacity of the 
individual performers. These rich as- 
sets have been luxuriantly developing 
during a season which perhaps marks the 
peak of accomplishment in the history 
of the organization. 
Mr. Stokowski covered in his offerings 
a wide diversity in the field of orchestral 
literature. Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Brahms, Schubert, Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, 
and many modern names figured on his 
attractively designed programs. Among 
the novelties the production of Rach- 
maninoff’s “The Bells’ was a_ signal 
achievement. Other compositions new to 
Philadelphians were the “Othello” Over- 
ture of Hadley, the “Pause del Silenzio” 
of Malipiero, -Gilbert’s symphonic pro- 


logue to “Riders to the Sea,” Gardner’s 
tone poem, “New Russia”; Hill’s “Steven- 
sonia”; two pieces by Maquarre, “Au 
Clair de Lune” and “Chanson d’Amour”; 
the “Notturno,” “White Peacock,” 
“Clouds” and the vivid “Bacchanale,” by 
the lamented Griffes. Wagner returned 
to his own with ten numbers. The chorus 
distinguished itself in “The Bells,” in 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy in C Minor, 
and in the Ninth Symphony. 

The soloists were representative of the 
best available material, with Kreisler, 
Matzenauer, Rachmaninoff, Cortot, Eddy 
Brown, Harold Bauer and Olga Samaroff 
as particular luminaries. Two programs 
were conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and several others by Thaddeus Rich, the 
concertmaster. 

Including the twenty-five pairs of con- 
certs in the regular local season, the or- 
chestra gave a total of 106 concerts dur- 
ing the musical year of 1919. The gen- 
eral level of artistry maintained was 
high, the public favor accorded to Mr. 
Stokowski and his organization the most 
emphatic in its twenty years of exist- 
ence. 


Alice Moncrieff, contralto, and Philip 
Gordon, pianist, gave a brief program on 
May 3 at the Hotel Biltmore, at a meet- 
ing of the workers engaged in the drive 
for funds to relieve the starving popula- 
tion of Europe. 
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COLUMBUS CLUBS 
END THEIR SEASON 


Crichtons Present Tarasova as 
Last Attraction—Other 
Societies Heard 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 7.—The Crich- 
ton Club presented the Russian singer, 
Nina Tarasova, as the last of the sea- 
son’s attractions Monday evening, May 3, 
the concert taking place in the ball room 
of Hotel Deshler. The singer’s skill as 
an interpreter and her choice of Russian 
folk songs appealed to the large audience 
present. After the program, the mem- 
bers had an hour of dancing, bringing to 
a close the first year of the Crichton 
Club, which has presented besides this 
Russian singer, John Drinkwater, 
Stephen Graham and Hugh Walpole. 

The Women’s Music Club’s final mati- 
née for this season took place Tuesday 


afternoon, in the Elks’ Home hall. The 
Columbus Trio, comprising Mabel Dunn 
Hopkins, violin; Mabel Ackland Stepan- 
ian, ’cello, and Emily Church Benham, 
piano, opened the program delightfully, 
and Helen Pugh Alcorn, pianist, closed 
it with a brilliant exposition of fine play- 
ing in the “Hungarian Rhapsody,” in 
which the orchestral part was given at a 


second piano by Mrs. Alcorn’s pupil, 
Elizabeth Hammond. Mrs. Martin A. 
Gemuender, with Hazel Swann Ger- 


maine, sang in her usual gracious and 
musicianly style, two operatic <rias, 
“Dost thou know that fair land” and 
“Musetta’s Valse.” Mrs. Germaine ac- 
companied these songs admirably. Mrs. 
Gladys Pettit Bumstead, a lyric soprano, 
in clear, colorful voice, sang “Voi Che 
Sapete” and the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé,” Frances Beall at the piano 
providing excellent support. Mrs. Her- 
ber Vallance, who has not been heard 
for some time, sang with engaging charm 
and brilliant tone, “Canzonetta,” Meyer- 
Helmund; “Ave Maria” from “Caval- 
leria” and “I am Titania” from “Mig- 
non.” 

The Women’s Music Club held its an- 
nual election of officers and trustees 
Tuesday afternoon in the Lazarus Tea 
Rooms, the former officers being re- 
elected, the only exception being Mrs. 
Arthur Crumrine as a trustee. The of- 
ficers are: Mrs. Andrew Timberman, 
president; Mrs. William C. Graham, first 
vice-president; Mrs. James Taft Daniels, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Nathan Mar- 
ple, third vice-president, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Fisher, secretary-treasurer; the 
trustees are Bess Coffman, Mrs. Cassius 
Clay Corner, Mrs. Edward Compton 
Fenimore, Mrs. Samuel Richards Gaines, 
Mrs. Henry C. Lord, Mrs. Lucile Pollard 
Carroll, Mrs. Frederick Charles Ruth, 
Mrs. Arthur Crumrine and Mrs. Vera 
Watson Downing. 

The Musical Art Society had its an- 
nual election of officers Wednesday night, 
resulting as follows: Mrs. Arthur M. 
Crumrine, president; David H. Morris, 
vice-president; Miss Alice Speaks, secre- 
tary, and Carlisle Moffitt, treasurer. 
Samuel Richard Gaines has been the di- 
rector since the organization of this 
society, and will no doubt continue to be 
the choice of the society as long as he 
will accept the office. 

The last of three Morning Concerts 
given by the artist students of well-known 





teachers in the Ella May Smith studios, 
took place in the Southern Theater on 
Thursday morning. The first concert 
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was given by the advanced students of 

OPEN Minnie Tracey; the second, by the violin 

students of Jean ten Have, this last con- 

St. B35SF CAV 30 NIGHT cert given by the advanced students of 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who 
comes out from Cincinnati one day in 
each week to teach this fine class of piano 
students. 

Those who performed with credit to 
themselves, and gave pleasure to the 
audience, as evidenced by the enthusiasm 
which greeted the pianists after each 
number were Miriam Maninoff, Roberta 
Felty, Madeliene Melancon, Marian Wil- 
son Haynie and Ralph Zirkel. The pro- 
gram held numbers by Beethoven, Liszt, 
Brahms, Chopin, Smetana, Schumann, 
and closed with the F Sharp Minor Con- 
4 certo by Rachmanioff, played by Marian 
Wilson Haynie, with Ralph Zirkel at the 
second piano. 

The Mountain Ash Chorus of Male 
Singers gave a concert at First Congre- 
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of the contributors to this department.— 
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Dr. Harry E. Durant Assails Chiroprac- 
tic 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For many years the writer has enjoyed 
the Musings of Mephisto. His recent 
exaltation of the osteopath and chiro- 
practor (chiropractioner in Satanic dia- 
lect) is too rich to pass without com- 
ment. His cue for- the tirade against 
the pill-dispensing, scalpel-driving, regu- 
lar medical profession is taken from 
George Bernard Shaw, “The only sane 
man in England during the war” (re- 
minds me of the regiment that was “all 
out of step but my Johnny”), a man who 
has before now gone off on tangents. 

The profession which abolished yellow 
fever, made Black Death to lose its sting 
and caused typhoid fever to all but dis- 
appear as the scourge of armies in the 
field needs no defender before the pub- 
lic to-day. There are several facts, how- 
ever, that might be of interest to your 
readers. 

The new school that does without 
drugs and knives did not “begin with the 
arrival of the scientific osteopaths.” The 
Chinese, Arabs, Greeks and Romans used 
drugless methods of healing centuries 
ago. Long of Sweden developed the 
Swedish movement cure. Parré, Weir 
Mitchell, Kellogg and others have added 
to human knowledge along this line. 
There are now a large number of regu- 
lar medical men engaged in both prac- 
tice and research in this field. Many 
worked in the Reconstruction’ Division 
of the Army Medical Corps and the won- 
ders there accomplished are a matter of 
record—without the aid of the osteo- 
path or the chiropractor who were un- 
recognized by the Surgeon-General. 

Mephisto speaks of the wonders 
worked by “a simple knowledge of anato- 
my.” Does he realize that more hours 
are spent on anatomy, during the new 
seven year course of the regular schools, 
than make up the entire course of some 
of the schools he mentions? What would 
he do if his Satanic Majesty’s young 
hopeful had diphtheria—manipulate the 
child’s cervical vertebre and leave the 
rest to nature? Are not the diphtheria 
germs as much a part of nature as we 
are, oh, Mephisto? Nature is as bound 
to work for them as for us. What has 
lowered the death rate of that dread 
disease from 35 per cent to less than 
6 per cent, chiropractic, naturopathy, 
osteopathy or napropathy? 

The theory that all mankind’s ills come 
from pressure on nerves due to misplaced 
vertebrae is very amusing—until some 
dear one dies of gangrene of the appen- 
dix from delay in operating. It makes 
good selling talk, however, and catches 
not a few, even though the organ at 
fault may be supplied from one of the 
twelve pairs of cranial nerves that never 


enter the spinal column. I take issue 
with the statement that “the great body 
of medical men have for years worked 
on the wrong system”—and this from 
one who scarcely ever uses drugs or op- 
erates in his practice. 

The emphasis is being placed where it 
should—on_ preventive medicine, hy- 
giene, sanitation, and physical educa- 
tion, but the surgeon and the family phy- 
sician will remain the best friend of man- 
kind when many of the quasi-medical 
advertising cults now in vogue shall have 
passed away and been forgotten. 

HARRY EATON DURANT, M. D. 

United State Public Health Service. 

New Haven, Conn. 





Manager for Mme. Lazzari Indorses Chi- 
ropractic 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your recent comments on the work of 
the chiropractor in general and Dr. F. 
Sauchelli in particular, inspire the belief 
that you are interested in specific in- 
stances of unquestioned benefits, es- 


pecially where the medical fraternity 
have had ample opportunity to demon- 
strate the superiority of their methods, 
therefore, I cite the following case: 

Carolina Lazzari suffered greatly from 
severe headaches which invariably be- 
came acute after a long train or motor 
journey, and as she was extremely active 
in preparation for her début at the Chi- 
cago Opera Company at the time, it be- 
came imperative that relief be obtained 
if her progress was not to be impaired. 
Accordingly, three or four local physi- 
cians were tried without favorable re- 
sults. 

Some time later, in despair rather than 
in confidence, Miss Lazzari tried Dr. Sau- 
chelli. After several treatments, she left 
for Chicago on Nov. 9, 1917, and for 
eleven weeks thereafter did not have 
one single headache, which was the first 
time in years that she had been free 
from the complaint for even a week. 
You may call it what you like—merit, 
accident or an exceptional case that was 
unusually responsive to this. special 
method, or any alibi that will serve the 
purpose. It remains, however, that an 


extraordinarily rapid cure was effe, 
after all other remedies failed. 

In November of this past year \ 
Lazzari made a transcontinental] {, 
and after riding 10,000 miles and gi, 
forty some odd recitals, she was troy! 
with a recurrence of this affliction. 
this time she patronized a woman p) 
titioner of the same cult in the cit, 
San Francisco, with identically the ss 
result, after giving the woman a }) 
diagnosis of her case. 

Miss Lazzari does not condemn 
medical profession, nor does she ex, 
to approve of all chiropractors; but j; 
futile to argue with her in favor of : 
medical treatment, after her experie; 
which has been tried and proven 
peatedly. 

In matters of this kind, where res 
extremely beneficial to health and ¢, 
fort are derived, we are either obliga 
to acknowledge the truth or else 
more or less hypocritical. It is at \) 
Lazzari’s request that I am direct 
your attention to this case, and she 
thorizes you to use her name, if you 
desire, as among those who are glad 
testify to the good results of the tr 
ment. 

Yours very truly, 


A. LARNEY, 
Personal Manager for Carolina Laz7 
New York, April 30, 1920. 








Warford Plans Summer Class in Maine 


Vocal Instructor to Combine 
Vacation with Classes on 
-Island There 


FTER spending his summer vacation 

for the last four years at Long Is- 
land, Maine, near Portland, Claude War- 
ford, the New York vocal instructor and 
composer, this summer is going to com- 
bine the pleasures of a vacation with 
those of a “Summer Session” of teach- 
ing, and, as he believes, under ideal 
conditions. 

Mr. Warford plans to begin his sum- 
mer work on June 15, and will not be 
back in New York till the middle of Sep- 
tember. To a MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative, he spoke of the plan he has for 
the work up in Maine this summer. The 
first thing we wanted to know was: 
“How did Long Island happen to be up 
in Maine?” To which Mr. Warford re- 
plied that the island is just a half hour 
from Portland, situated on Casco Bay, 
one side of the island’s length stretching 


along the bay, the other along the ocean. 

“Pupils who go in for swimming may 
take their choice, ocean or bay, as they 
please. I’m not going to say how lovely 
a place it is,” Mr. Warford said, laugh- 
ingly, “but I have worked out an ar- 
rangement which will handle _ things 
easily and in a regular way. There are 
two excellent hotels on the island, where 
the students will board, while others can 
take cottages. Some of them have al- 
ready. Arrangements have been made 
for places for practice-periods. As for 
their lessons, the students will come to 
me to my place, which I call ‘Harmony 
Lodge,’ just as they come to my New 
York studio in the Metropolitan Opera 











Claude Warford, New York Vocal In- 
structor and Composer 


House Building. In addition to the 
vocal students several other musicians 
have joined the colony, and two well- 
known artists and literary persons are 
also going. We’re going to have literary 
talks as well as musical evenings, for I 
am very strong in my belief of an ex- 
change of ideas among persons active in 
the various arts. 

“How long is the course of study? 
Well, you see, it isn’t a course, strictly 
speaking. As I said, several of my 
students induced me to inaugurate this 
summer session; others have joined the 
colony with the stipulation that they 


are required to take at least ten lessvis. 
That’s all that there is about length 6: 
the course; but I am sure that they | 
take more than ten, in fact, that they 
will study all summer when they find 
themselves in the inspiring atmosphere, 
of the island, away from things, and yet 
within a half hour of the city of Port 
land.” A.M 





EUPHONY SOCIETY HOLDS 
FIRST ANNUAL BREAKFAST 





Many Prominent Musicians Attend the 
Reception of New York Society 
at Waldorf-Astoria 


The first annual “Violet and Gold 
Breakfast” of the New York Euphony 
Society, of which Mrs. James J. Gorm- 
ley is president and Carl Hahn conduc- 
tor, was held in the Waldorf-Astoria o 
May 8, and was attended by numerous 
prominent musicians. A program of 
admirable merit, which had been ar- 
ranged by Carl Hahn and Mrs. Sada 
Cowen, was presented by Edna de Lima, 
soprano, who displayed her musical 
finesse in her offerings of an aria from 
“Manon Lescaut” and in a group of 
shorter numbers comprising the ‘Pa- 
vanne” of Bruneau, Fourdrain’s “Pa- 
pillon,” Grieg’s ‘““Mother’s Sorrow,” and 
Madrigal by Mana-Zucca. Other num 
bers included readings by Mildred Hol- 
land and interpretative dances of Evelyn 
Law. 

Short addresses were made by (ov. 
Edward I. Edwards of New Jersey, 
Rudolph Ganz, the Rev. John H. Dooley 
and Mrs. Harry Liley. 

Besides the speakers, other prominent 
guests included Mrs. Edward I. Ed 
wards, Mrs. John F. Hylan, Tita Ruffo, 
Gino Marinuzzi, Mme. Tetrazzini, Anna 
Fitziu, Mrs. Katherine Martin, Mrs 
Julian Edwards, Carl Hahn, Rudolph 
Ganz, Mr. Gormley, Mrs. R. E. En- 
right, Mrs. William Roger Chapman, 
Mme. Sada Cowen, Mrs. Simon Baruch, 
the Rev. John H. Dooley, Mme. Von K!en- 
ner and Mrs. J. C. Marks. 
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: Triumph for Salvi in Lancaster 








Harpist Gives Successful Re- 
cital There Before Capacity 
Audience 


treo PA., May 8—On April 
30, Alberto Salvi the great Italian 
harpist, came, saw and conquered this 
city! The simple announcement that 
Salvi would appear here seemed to have 
, magical effect and a few days after 
the box office opened the house was sold 
out. On the night of the concert more 
than 100 persons stood in line, hoping 
for an opportunity to secure canceled 
tickets. For a city of this size the re- 
sponse was regarded by those interested 
in local music enterprises as phenomenal. 

Nor was the audience disappointed. 
From the moment that Salvi opened his 
program with Allegro from Concerto in 
¢ Minor until its closing encore the 
crowd sat enraptured, for in Salvi’s 
hands the harp became a thing to con- 
jure with. Many marveled at the beauty 
and absence of monotony in.an entire 
program of one instrument. Salvi’s own 
compositions and his admirable arrange- 
ments of old favorites were especially 
well received. 

Salvi appeared in this city at the Mar- 
tin Auditorium under the management 
of Mary Warfel, the well known harpist, 
whose home is in Lancaster. He re- 
mained here over the week end. Those 
who were privileged to meet him were 
charmed with the unassuming manner 
and fine personality of the man. On 
Friday evening he was the guest of 
Mary Warfel at a dinner at the Bruns- 
wick. Other guests included Harry R. 
Newson, Salvi’s manager; Dr. Baddeum, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. M. Vastine, 





Alberto Salvi, on the Right, with Harry 
R. Newson, His Manager, and Mary 
Warfel, Harpist, Under Whose Man- 
agement He Appeared in Lancaster 


Harrisburg; Alice Reilly, Florence Leb- 
zelter and Mrs. J. G. Warfel of this city. 
On Saturday, the harpist and his man- 
ager were the guests of Miss Warfel at 
luncheon at the Country Club. Salvi 
commented with interest on the fine 
farms and interesting people met with 
in the Garden Spot. 5. &. B. 








CHICAGO ACTIVITIES 








Chicago, May 8, 1920. 


Vella Cook, contralto, Ludwig Schmidt, 
violinist, and Leon Bloom, pianist, gave 
a program for the Republican Club Tues- 
day evening at the Jackson Park Audi- 
torium. William Hale Thompson, Mayor 
of Chicago, was the guest of honor. 
Mme. Cook sang one of her own compo- 
sitions aS an encore. 

Dorothy Derrfuss, dramatic soprano, 
appeared before the Bankers’ Club last 
Wednesday evening. Miss’ Derrfuss 
opened her program with the “Santuzza”’ 
aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
finished with Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me,” and as an encore 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 

Fritz Renk, violinist, gave a program 
Sunday afternoon at the Grand Opera 


House before a large and appreciative 
audience. 

Carl Craven, tenor, sang for the IIli- 
nois Colony Club at the Morrison Hotel 
Wednesday evening. Mary Campbell- 
Twyman, soprano, assisted on the pro- 
gram. 


Geneve Cadle, soprano, and Norma 
Brown, pianist, were heard in recital 
Thursday evening in Recital Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. 


In the Studios 


The ‘annual public contests for prizes 
of the American Conservatory will begin 
May 15, when nine young pianists will 
compete for appearing at the commence- 
ment concert to be held in the Audi- 
torium Theater on June 22. The Grieg 
A Minor, Chovin E Minor and the Mosz- 
kowski concertos will be played. Josef 
Lhevinne, the distinguished pianist, has 
consented to act as adjudicator. 

On Saturday, May 22, the contests in 
the voca ldepartment will be held, and 
on Saturday, May 29, those of the violin 
department, as well as those of the grad- 
uating and teachers’ certificate classes 
in piano. Besides the commencement 
appearances, yearly scholarships and 
gold medals will be awarded. All the 
concerts will take place at Kimball Hall. 

Herbert Witherspoon’s teaching time 
at the Chicago Musical College this sum- 
mer has been entirely taken, although 
it is two months in advance. He is 
scheduled for ninety-six lessons of one- 
half hour each. 





Rose Lyon’s piano pupils gave a pro- 
gram Wednesday evening in Lyon & 
Healy Hall, the following taking part: 
Dorothy Levee, Rosalind Graber, Ethel 
Kahn, Arline Friends, Shirley Friend, 
Norman Praga, Harriet Waxman, Mar- 
tin Newman, Seymour Friedman, Sylvia 
Leviton, Jeannette Kerr, Annette Stone, 
Helen Kristan, Annette Friedman, Evelyn 
Drufuss and Julius Lurey. 

Whitney Tew brought forth his Fu- 
ture Quartet, as he terms it, May 10, in 
concert in his studios. The quartet is 
made up of Miss del Barrios, Mme. 
Hildebreght, Miss Clark and Mme. Barr. 
They were heard in compositions by Jo- 
hann Strauss and Grieg and arranged 
by Victor Harris, Pinsuti and Rubin- 
stein. 

Catherine Arnold, soprano, pupil of 
Carl Craven, who is booked for twelve 
weeks’ Chautauqua tour this summer, 
has been engaged as soloist for the 
Woodlawn Presbyterian Church. 

Gertrude Farrel gave a program of 
old English songs as well as numbers 
by Scarlatti, Mozart, Franz, Rimsky- 
Korakoff and our own Jeanne Boyd, 
Friday evening, in Lyon & Healy Hall. 

Bertha Lautah, mezzo-soprano, and 
Leo Deger, tenor, senior pupil of Sig. 
Umberto Beduschi, gave an informal re- 
cital at the studio in the Auditorium 
Building, Thursday evening. Mrs. 
Harry Hutchings and Gladys Irwin, ad- 
vanced piano pupils of Amanda Mac- 
Donald, also took part. Other promising 
students whom Sig. Beduschi is prepar- 
ing for public work soon are William 
Davis, tenor, and Elizabeth Demey, so- 
prano. A series of informal recitals will 
be given in the studios during the sum- 
mer term. 

Catherine Arnolds, soprano, artist 
pupil of Carl Craven, who is booked for 
a twelve weeks’ tour this summer, has 
been engaged as soloist for the Woodlawn 
Presbyterian Church. M. A. Me. 


CONTEST ENDS JULY 1 


Manuscripts for National Federation 
Competition Must be in by Then 


Announcement was made this week by 
Mrs. John R. MacArthur, of the Nation- 
al Federation of Musical Clubs, that all 
manuscripts in the competition for the 
prize oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” must 
be in by July 1. The manuscripts will 
then be judged and the announcement 
of the winner made in October. The 
winning composer will receive the award 
of $5,000 at the National Federation’s 
Biennial convention at the Tri-Cities in 
June, 1921, when it will be produced. 
The Federation reserves for itself the 
first five performances of the work, the 
composer retaining rights to all other 
performances. The manuscripts are to 
be sent to Mrs. Ella May Smith, 60 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Columbus, O., who is 
chairman of the National Federation’s 
Department of American Music. The 
libretto of “The Apocalypse” is by Pau- 
line Arnoux MacArthur and Henri Pierre 
Roché, and is largely taken from the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. 


Port CHESTER, N. Y.—The Stevens 
Institute Glee Club, composed of twenty- 
four members, and the orchestra, com- 
posed of twelve members, was heard at 
the High School recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Cygnet Club. 
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JUDSON HOUSE 


DRAMATIC LYRIC TENOR 
Artist Exponent of ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT. Vocal Art-Science Standardized. 


PRESS OPINION 


(Music Festival) 

THE SUNDAY CALL, 
May 2d, 1920. 

Mr. House was a revelation 

the audience. His singing of the 


to many 
Donizetti 


voice of the manly quality of Caruso. 


audience, and there insistent 
more. 
a certain comparison, 
The veritable tumult of applause 
must have assured him that the 


not result to his detriment. 
(Music Festival) 


were 


“Tl Hear 
that 


NEWARK STAR-EAGLE, May Ist, 1920. 


TENOR WINS HIGH FAVOR 
Judson House, tenor, 
his captivating voice and style. In the aria 
Furtiva Lagrima.’’ from . Donizetti's 
Love,’’ one of Caruso’s show pieces, Mr 
recall Mr. House sang ‘'I 
of John 


Responding to a 
You Calling Me,’’ one 


Newark, N. J., 


persons in 
aria 
showed him to be the possessor of a resonant tenor 
Practically 
unheralded, this young singer won the favor of his 
i demands for 
By request he sung a number that invited 
You Calling Me.”’ 
followed 
comparison did 


justified all expectations by 
"Una 
‘Elixir of 
House 
did not suffer by comparison with the great Italian. 
Hear 
MecCormack’s spe- 


cialties, and in this cause the contrast, if anything, 
wus in favor of Mr. House, at least on the basis 
of Mr. MeCormack’s latest appearance in the same 
hall. But it was in the Mendelssohn Cantata that 
Mr. House was at his best, commending himself as 
an ideal oratorio singer. 


(Choral Club) 


THE POST STAR, Glens Falls, April 
24th, 1920, in Elgar’s Hora Novis- 
sima. 

Judson House, tenor, has a voice of high quality 

which he uses with good judgment His legato 

singing was remarkable. 
(Music Festival) 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS, May Ist, 


1920. 

Mr. House sang ‘‘The Sorrows of Death’’ with a 
dignity, feeling and fullness of tone that made his 
interpretation of it impressive. Prior to that ef- 
fort he had sung the ‘‘Furtive Tear’’ aria from 
Donizetti’s ‘‘Yhe Elixir of Love’? with applause- 
compelling effect. As a newcomer here he left a 
good impression by his voice and artistry. 


Re-engaged as soloist of St. Bartholomew’s and Temple Emanu-E!l 
New York City 


Personal Representative: ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


817 CARNEGIE HALL. Tel. Circle 1350 





NOTED VISITORS STIR 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


Grainger’s and Galli-Curci’s 
Concerts Major Events 
of Local Week 


CAL., May 
Grainger at 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
recital by Percy 


2.—The 


Scottish 


Rite Hall, on Friday evening, was in 
more ways than one a revelation. A 
large audience was present, and ex- 


pressed its admiration without reserve. 
His opening number was the Bach-Bu- 
soni “Chaconne.” Two compositions by 
H. Balfour Gardiner, “Birds at Dawn,” 
by Fannie Dillon; “Juba” dance, by R. 
Nathaniel Dett. “Clair de Lune,” of De- 
bussy, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
No. 12, were followed by four Grainger 
compositions, for which repetitions were 
demanded. 

On Sunday afternoon the Exposition 
Auditorium was filled to capacity for the 
concert of Amelita Galli-Curci, many 
being unable to gain admittance. The 
singer was in splendid voice, and gave a 
program which will long be remembered. 
Four operatic arias, a Spanish song and 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
alternated with English songs and 
brought numerous recalls and encores. 
Galli-Curci was in a happy mood and re- 
sponded generously to the demands. At 
the close of her third number it was an- 
nounced that another concert would be 
given next Sunday. Manuel Beranguer, 
flautist, and Homer Samuels, accom- 
panist, were competent assisting artists. 

The annual “High Jinks” of the San 
Francisco Musical Club at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, on Thursday was largely at- 
tended. The club’s president, Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Bruner, presided at the “Anni- 
versary Tea” which was the form of this 
years’ entertainment, and Lillian Bir- 
mingham arranged the fine program pre- 
sented by Mmes. Uda Waldrop, James 
Pressley, Arthur Hackett, John McGaw, 
George Kierulff, Charles Camm, Regi- 
nald Mackay, E. E. Young, Lillian Bir- 
mingham and the Misses Louise Lund, 
Florence Hyde, Glory d’Thasie, and 
Josephine Aylwin Crews. 

An illuminating address on ‘Ameri- 
‘anization in Music” was given before 
the California Club on Tuesday after- 
noon by Redfern Mason, followed by a 
program of Russian and Italian music, 


illustrations cf which were given by 
Mme. S. A. Popora, Vassia Anikeev, 
Cyprian Shanowsky, Geronia Anikeev, 


George Mycklicek, Mrs. Joseph Keenan, 
Marie Georgianne, and Mrs. H. J. Wil- 
son. On Monday the club gave a “Musi- 
‘al Tea” in honor of Caro Roma, the 
California writer and composer. 

A piano recital was given by pupils of 
the Manning School of Music at Sorosis 
Hall, on Friday evening. Carol Johnson, 
Francis Knorp, Romilda Muato, and Bar- 
ton Hill were presented. 

The Mansfeldt Club gave a fine pro- 
gram at its meeting on Wednesday eve- 


ning. Those participating were Marjorie 
Scott, Helen Schneider and Margaret 
Hyde. 


The University of California Extension 
Division has sent out a list of excep- 
tional attractions in the way of lectures 
and recitals to be given by some of the 
best musicians of San Francisco and the 
Bay Cities. Julian R. Weber, who is 
in charge of the work, is making every 
effort to interest the smaller cities of the 
state in the advantages which may be de- 
rived from this branch of the university 
activities, and is achieving splendid re- 


sults. E. M. B. 


May Peterson Creates Furore at South 
Carolina College 


ANDERSON, N. C., May 5.—May Peter- 
son gave recently the last of the series of 
artist recitals at Anderson College. She 
was tumultuously applauded all through 
an interesting program and on leaving, 
was escorted to the train by a cheering 
crowd of enthusiastic muses. - 


London Opera Season Inaugurated With 
“La Boheme” 

LONDON, May 10.—Despite the absence 
of the royal family, which is in mourn- 
ing for the daughter of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, the opera season at Covent 
Garden was brilliantly opened this eve- 
ning with “La Bohéme.” The represen- 


tative audience showered applause on all 
the singers but singled out for special 
favor were Thomas Burke, the English 
tenor and Marie Kousnezoff, Russian so- 
prano, who took the part of Mimi. 
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GREELEY, CoL. — The Fortnightly 
Musical Club gave a program April 26 
at the home of Mrs. C. E. Southard. Mrs. 
Southard presented a piano pupil, Mar- 
jorie Dyde. 

* * &* 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Last week at the re- 
sidence of Mrs. Harold C. Bayley, mem- 
bers of the Cadman Musical Club gave 
a program of early English music. Mrs. 
C. A. Yielding read a paper. 

ok * * 


JENKINTOWN, PA—Assisted by Mar- 
ion Gushee, violinist; Kathryn Musser, 
soprano, and Ethlyn Selner, accompan- 
ist; Julia Bleecker Mallaby, reader, re- 
cently gave a recital at the Beechwood 
School here. 


* * * 


MiIppLesuRY, VT.—Mrs. Glenna Baker 
Leach of Montpelier, one of the leading 
pianists in the State, gave a recital 
for the music department of Middlebury 
College under the direction of Lewis J. 
Hathaway, April 20. 


of * * 


RocKForD, ILL. — Gerda Seedoff, so- 
prano, was soloist at the annual lunch- 
eon and final meeting of the season for 
the Rockford Woman’s Club recently. 
Lema Davis was her accompanist and 
Miss Seedoff sang a number of Miss 
Davis’s compositions. 

* * * 

TorontTo.—At the last musicale of the 
Women’s Art Association for the season, 
on April 21, the artists were Jessie Mc- 
Alpine, pianist; Mrs. Harry Peaccok and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Knowlton, soloists; 
while Jessie Allen and Mrs. F. Grubbe 
were the accompanists. 

* * * 

SAN JosE, CAL.—Howard Harold Han- 
son gave an interesting talk on the 
“Characteristics of Modern Music” at 
the April meeting of the Santa Clara 
County Music Teachers’ Association, de- 
fining and illustrating the modern tend- 
ency of the different national schools. 

* * * 


MOo.uINE, ILL., May 1.—A benefit con- 
cert was given by Esther Malmrose, a 
young soprano, on Thursday evening, 
April 29, in the Masonic Temple in Rock 
Island. Miss Malmrose is an artist-pupil 
of Amelia Schmidt Gobble of Davenport 
and shows most excellent training. 

* * * 


DELAND, FLA.—An admirable musical 
service was furnished recently at the 
First Baptist Church under the direction 
of William E. Wood, organist. Those 
who provided solos were Mrs. John M. 
Dick, soprano; Mrs. Lucie Tucker Blake, 
alto; John Ladd, tenor, and Ralph Rol- 
lins, bass. 

* * * 

JERSEY City, N. J.—Arthur Baecht, a 
talented young violinist and his pupils, 
entertained a large number of their 
friends at a recital April 23, in the Faith 
Reformed Church, Jersey City. Mr. 
Baecht was assisted by his brother, Al- 
bert Baecht at the piano, and by Lillian 
M. Pihlbald, soprano. 

* 


* * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A “costume rev- 
el,” entitled “Old Home Night,” April 27, 
by the Wilmington Community Chorus 
in the High School auditorium proved an 
attractive musical novelty. Harry Barn- 
hart of New York, leader of the Com- 
munity Chorus, not only conducted some 
of the numbers, but sang solos. 

ok * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The recent meet- 
ing of the Friday Morning Music Club 
offered an interesting program in which 
two Beethoven sonatas were played by 
Mrs. Prindle, pianist, and Henri Soko- 
love, violinist; and groups of songs by 
Edwinetta S. Zurhurst and Oliver Mel- 
lum, with Mabel Linton as accompanist. 

* * ok 


JERSEY CITy, N. J.—The pupils of 
Belle Boltwood and Flora Wittpenn, 
piano and violin, gave a recital April 24, 
at the home of Miss Boltwood in Bentley 
Avenue, Jersey City. Miss Sinon was 
the piano soloist, and the two ensemble 
classes performing Reinecke’s Kinder 
Symphonie, more thirty young folk tak- 
ing part. 
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PITTSBURGH.—Presenting a program 
of solos and quartets before a capac- 
ity audience on April 22, the Kaufmann 
Male Quartet was heard in its third pro- 
gram. It was enthusiastically received 
by the audience and in the matter of 
both musical worth and real interest the 
program was unquestionably the best yet 
given by the quartet. Two guest solo- 
ists were heard, Elsa Staud Denton, con- 
tralto, and Margaret ,Horne, violinist. 

ok ok 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The full Glee Club 
of Princeton University on April 23, gave 
a varied program at the Woman’s Club, 
to aid the Hudson County Woman’s Com- 
mittee raise their quota for the Isabella 
McCosh Infirmary which the women in- 
terested in Princeton are to build, equip 
and endow. The men were guests of 
the Alumni Association in Jersey City, 
and of the many women on the com- 
mittee, who are identified with the col- 
lege. = ‘ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The _ Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement had, as guest 
of honor at its musical and reception 
recently, Louise Talma, fifteen-year old 
pianist, who performed a number of 
musicianly solos, including “Whims” 
and “Fantasiestucke,” by Schumann; 
“Pastorale,” by Scarlatti; “Arabesque,” 
by Debussy, and the Chopin “Prelude in 
B Minor.” William Durieux, ’cellist, 
played, with Miss Talma, the Beethoven 
Sonata, No. 1. * * * 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The Schirmacher 
Club, composed of the violin and piano 
pupils of Edwin ‘Schirmacher, held its 
April recital recently. The program in- 
cluded a piano solo by Louise Campbell, 
one of the most advanced pupils, a paper 
on Chopin, read by Samuel McCraw, two 
violin solos by Dudley Bennington; 2 
piano solo by Kathrine Landon. The 
Schirmacher Club meets monthly at the 
homes of the members who are the pupils 
of the teacher whose name it bears. 

* * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., May 1.—A 
pupils’ recital was given by Pearl Reese, 
recently in her studio, with Oscar Bogue, 
violinist, assisting. Those taking part 
in the program were Margaret Monohan, 
Margaret Spangler, Mary Couch, Helen 
Goodwin, Helen Lindsay, Margaret Lind- 
say, Nellie White, Marie Carpenter, Jen- 
ny May Carpenter, Mildred Boyington, 
Claire Hauck, Carrol Burke, Jean Rees, 
Pauline Bebout, George B. Spangler, Lois 
Simmons, Cleora Wilson, Lucile Oschner 
and Helen Oschner. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A recital of great 
merit was given by the advanced vocal 
students of Gio Tyler-Taglieri recently 
at the Lincoln High School. Excellent 
training was shown by the students, who 
presented a program of arias from 
operas and standard concert songs. Mrs. 
Leila Gordon Saling and Miriam Ben- 
nett, sopranos; Lena Bell Tartar, con- 
tralto; 
and Roscoe Bell were on the program. 
Ella Connell Jesse and Ida May Cook 
were the accompanists. 

*” * * 

BANGOR, ME., April 22.—An enjoyable 
organ recital was given last week at the 
First Baptist Church by Mrs. Grace 
Bramhall Howes, organist, assisted by 
Mrs. Neil E. Newman, pianist, James D. 
Maxwell, ’cellist, and Charles C. Larsen, 
violinist. Mrs. Newman provided accom- 
paniments for Mr. Larsen, while Mr. 
Maxwell was accompanied by Mrs. Teresa 
Tuck Thurston. Piano recitals were giv- 
en recently by the pupils of C. Winfield 
Richmond, Harriet L. Stewart, Helena 
M. Tewksbury, and Mrs. Elizabeth Tuck. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Multnomah 
Amateur Athletic Glee Club gave a con- 
cert, its last of the season, in the social 
rooms of the club house on Wednesday 
evening, April 21. A big crowd was in 
attendance. J. A. Hollingsworth is the 
director and Harold Graham, pianist. 
First tenors, W. Haseltine, L. Blair, C. 
Thompson; second tenors, F. Epton, C. 
Desky, A. Albertini, W. Lawson, E. Mil- 
ler, R. Fulton; first bass, C. Holling, G. 
Jorgensen, K. Pitcairn, C. Sengstake, P. 
Wilson; second bass, N. Cary and D. 
Patton. 


Dr. Stuart McGuire, baritone, . 


RockFrorD, ILL.—St. Cecelia Music 
Guild of the Woman’s Catholic League 
presented the operetta, “Sylvia,” before 
a large audience on April 27 at Mendels- 
sohn Hall. Elenore Kurth of Rockford 
College music faculty was director and 
Mildred Gaffney was accompanist. The 
principals of the operetta were Grace 
Geiner, Ann Von der Vellen, Theresa 
Murphy, Mrs. Vera McNally Nolan, 
Frances Herrick, Marie Howe, Mrs. 
Thomas Hayes, Francis Ford, Clarence 
Dowdakin, Ray Gutzwiller and William 
Taphorn. * * &* 


YONKERS, N. Y.—Pupils of Isabelle 
White, assisted by Bessie Booth Dodge, 
soprano; gave a recital on May 1. Those 
who appeared were Jean Kingsbury, Vir- 
ginia Thompson, Ruth Raven, Sewell 
Green, Dorothy O’Rourke, Margaret 
Murray, Beatrice Brown, Dorothy Har- 
ner, Dorothy Lasher, Charlotte Weisen- 
danger, Edith Greene, Catharine Mun- 
roe, Helen Hesse, Julia Neuman, Ruth 
Hayward, Hoyt Goode, Pauline Boettger, 
Katherine Eastman, Marion Connolly, 
Katherine Terrell, Winifred Bronson and 
Esther Hubbard. 


«= * * 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Original compositions 
and arrangements by Howard H. Hanson 
were of chief interest at the final faculty 
recital of the year at the Pacific Con- 
servatory of Music. The new Prelude 
and Ballet from the forest play, ‘‘The 
Soul of Sequoia” was given, and three 
Swedish folk-songs, ‘“Domardansen,” 
“Gladjens Blonster” and “Kristallen den 
Fina” arranged by Mr. Hanson were 
sung effectively by Charles M. Dennis. 
The other original composition played 
for the first time in public, was a Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Before the Dawn.” 

* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mme. Lucie Valair 
presented five advanced students in a 
concert and dramatic recital recently at 
the Lincoln High School Auditorium. 
Mildred Crane’s presentation of Olympia 
from “Tales of Hoffman,” Mrs. Fay 
Buchanan as Marguerite in the spinning 
scene from “Faust,” Scarpia’s death 
scene from “La Tosca” in which Eva 
Rowena Richmond sang the rdle of 
Tosca and Gilbert Fallman who took 
the part of Scarpia, were all well pre- 
sented’ and reflected great credit upon 
Mme. Valaire and her assistants. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The Mountain Ash 
Welsh Male Concert Choir gave a bene- 
fit concert under the auspices of the 
Central Presbyterian Brotherhood for 
the Helen Purcell Home for aged women 
recently at the High School Auditorium. 
The choir is under the direction of Prof. 
T. Glyndwr Richards and piano solos 
were given by Prof. W. Evans of the 
London Royal Academy. The singers 
are all Welsh and, but for two excep- 
tions, were formerly coal miners. A ca- 
pacity house responded with enthusiasm. 
Great purity of tone and perfection of 


pitch marked the ensemble numbers. 
ok o*K * 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The artists from the 
Thursday Matinee Music Club which 
gave the recital at the Lash Auditorium, 
deserve highest praise. This was the 
second big Benefit Concert for the Day 
Nursery Association and Mrs. Walter 
Squires, Jean Helmick, Nellie Galligher, 
Virginia Fenton, Grace Fogle and Louise 
Snoots, pianists; the last four pupils of 
Mrs. Charles Chappelear, and Miss Van 
Voorhis, Mrs. Edwin Larkin, Mrs. 
Charles Metcalf and Ralph R. Hanlon, 
vocalists, gave well chosen and enthu- 
siastically received numbers. Mrs. H. C. 
Pugh gave excellent work as accom- 
panist. * * & 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Minnie Duden Mapes 
presented the following pupils in piano 
recital at the Sunnyside Methodist 
Church recently. Dorothea Anderson, Ly- 
man Rinker, Chester Arnold, Ruth Ran- 
dell, Frances Margaret Byers, Roy 
Saunders, Florence Bathgate, Georia 
Stone, Kenneth Bathgate, Genevieve 
Taylor, Dorothy Clark, Roma Frances 
Gillihan, S. Blake Hopwood, John Hall, 
Helen Kuehle, Dorathea Kester, Theo- 
dore Kester, Frank Kenin, Claribel La- 
mont, Dorathea Liest, Marjory Myers, 
Lionel Moore, Wilma McCue, Elsie Min- 
nie Nehf, Virginia Parke, Constance 
Roth, and Jeanne Roth. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Friends of Prof. 
Henry S. Wagner. and Mrs. Wagner 
gathered at their home last week to con- 
gratulate them on their fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding. Prof. Wagner 
has been a familiar figure in the musical 
circle in Jersey City for all these fifty 
years. He came to Jersey City when but 
twenty years old, a violin student at 
that time.. He was a leader of a small 
orchestra for many years, providing the 





music at the principal theater in to . 
Prof. Wagner and his men’ also pla. 
at many entertainments in Jersey ( ; 
for many years, and he has also ta; 
many boys and girls to play the ins 


ment. * * * » 
JERSEY CiITy, N. J.—Archibald 
sions, who has been organist and c} It 


master of the St. Cecelia Choir of 
John’s P. E. Church in Jersey City 
the last two years, has taken a sim 


position in New York City, ending ,;. 
work in Jersey City on the 24th. In i, 
two years Mr. Sessions has been in |)». 
sey City he has enlarged the choj 
more than forty, and has given the |.., 9‘ 
of church music, as well as many spv. «| 
recitals, including cantatas and orat: 

and festival music for special ch, || M 
days. Mr. Shadell who has been ¢. ,, 9” 
soloist for over a year and a half | ||| 

take a New York church solo posi: \,) §yo 


May 1, as well. Su 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE—George D. Ing: i, 9” 
has been appointed director of the ;» jy gv 
chorus of 1000 girls of high schoo] o¢ she 
to be presented in seven concerts un jer § the 


the auspices of this city in connec oy Me 
with the Shrine convention and [)) 9° 
Festival celebration from June 2:24 
The new chorus will sing four part 
songs. The second concert of the seo<on § .. 
under the direction of Paul Petri was 
given at The Dalles. The chorus sang I tl 
with fine success compositions by S1|Ij- §&"° 
van, Schumann, Buck, Beethoven, |'an.§5™! 
ning, Bartlett, Kjerulf and Palestrina. | 
The soloists were Mrs. Pauline M \lerg§¥t 
Chapman, soprano, and Robert S. \\ill- 











me 





ard, flautist. i. = « 
; an ( 
TORONTO, CAN.—Six clubs took part in plod 
the annual club singing contest of theffean’ 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Mther 


each one singing a work chosen by theirfexp 
directors, and another chosen by theftey 
directors and girls. There were twolfpyt 
competitions. In the first the Stedfast 
Club and McGill Street Club, under the 
leadership of Miss Cassels won the cup 
presented by Mrs. R. C. Donald. In the ’ 
second competition the T. M. T. M. (Thelf 

More, The Merrier) Club, directed by 
Miss Foster, won the cup donated by 
Mrs. H. Ryrie. The judges were Mis: 
Tedd, Mrs. Carrie Reid Spence ani A) 
bert David. Jean McCrachen contrib 
uted enjoyable violin solos during th 
evening. ~ «a 


TORONTO, CAN.—The annual meetin 
of the National Chorus was held at the 
home of the President, Sir Henry Pellatt@Metr 
when highly satisfactory reports for thdi&nd « 
past season were presented, showing a@Mana 
fine surplus, an increase in membershisM™ «| 
and a highly successful season from alfffomo, 
artistic point of view. Dr. Albert Hamf,., 
conductor of the chorus, reported thafinou, 
he had made a trip to New York and enf},.<; 
gaged Pablo Casals, ’cellist, for the nex%yen; 
season’s concert. Sir Henry Pellatt wagM,,.).. 
again elected president with F. bust 
Coombs as vice-president and P. D. Hani «., 
as secretary-treasurer. The other ex@,,,. . 
ecutive members are F. Edwards, ©. 
Long and J. W. Marks. A general com 
mittee was also appointed. 

ie. - 


TORONTO, CAN.—An interesting profas o 
gram marked the first annual conc:! 
under the auspices of the Toronto We'ls 
Football Club at Foresters’ Hall on Apr 
27. One of the soloists was Gladys Jone 
Morgan, winner of the gold medal at th 
recent Eistedfodd in Wales, who gav 
evidence of a strong soprano voice. T 
Toronto Male Welsh Choir gave a nun 
ber of offerings under the leadership ‘ 
A. P. Powells. The “Roll Call” by D 
Broome, was an outstanding numbe 
Others who contributed to the evening 
entertainment were: Irene Humbl 
mezzo-soprano; John A.. Furlong, ba! 
tone; Albert E. David, tenor, and av 
Dowsley, pianist, all of whom came ! 
for their full share of applause. 

7, &.. 2 he Wo} 


ToRONTO, CAN.—The High Park Lolita. 
Choir and Glee Club, a male chorus @“Chy 
about thirty voices, composed of mee ty 
bers of the Masonic craft, is another ™QBaineg 
sical organization recently launche! @irst ¢ 
the city. It is under the direction of Mhich — 
S. Linden and made a good impre:s!@Pars 
on its first appearance. Not a litt!* Qurch 
the success of the meetings of | fre , 
Rader in Massey Hall has been duce Bepiyo 
the beautiful singing of the choir o! 4 Pasure 
voices under the leadership of !- Rat j, 
Oliver of Chicago, the splendid co'"—H  . . 
solos of Clarence Jones, and the exce!!¢@ihgino. 
work at the piano of A. Latham. “And 
Sunday School Orchestra of St. PaU@h 
Anglican Church, under the directio" 
E. Hawkesstone, gave a concert to ' 
patients at Christie Orthopedic Hos))!'4 
Vocal numbers were given by Ver: 
Farlane, Miss’ Bradley 
Schoales. 
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“Lucky Star’’ Helped Guide Sue Harvard to the 
Metropolitan, She Says 


A 





a 


jt Is One of the Indispensables to 
Success, Holds Soprano Engaged 
by Gatti—How Church Work 


Has Helped Her—Preparing for 
Next Season. 


a ["= can a singer in a church choir 

of an inland city travel, in three 
years, the path that leads into the 

Metropolitan Opera House?” 

And the questioner waited for the 
~ Byoung artist before him to answer. For 
Sue Harvard, dramatic soprano, has 
made the journey. Three years ago she 
was a church singer in Pittsburgh. Then 
. she came to New York. And now comes 


yfithe news of her engagement at the 


n @Metropolitan next season. 


‘ To this riddle, then, Miss Harvard 
knew the answer. 

“One must have a voice,” she said. 
" B«That goes without saying. Beyond that 
I think one needs three things: persist- 
ence, Willingness to work, and”—she 
smiled—“‘a lucky star.” 

The questioner was about to speak, 
but Miss Harvard went on: 

“Perhaps more singers would believe 
me if they realized, as I do now, that 
an old idea about the Metropolitan is ex- 
ploded. I mean the theory that a singer 
can't get into the Metropolitan unless 
there is money back of her. My own 
‘irffexperience has proved to me that the 
hef#key to the Metropolitan is not money, 
vOMbut merit.” 


‘SUM “And the lucky star?” 

hell “| think I was born under a lucky 
UPMictar,” the singer confessed. “I have 
heffever been rejected for any church posi- 
: ion | ever applied for. But the real 
by proof of my lucky star is that not one 
Mit my friends was as surprised as I 
*) vhen the Metropolitan offered me a con- 
if act. Indeed, I had given so much of 
1 my time to recital and concert work 
‘Gaince coming to New York that I had 
ittle opportunity to think seriously of 
ppera. Then some one heard me sing, 
and felt sure I could make good at the 
Metropolitan. Several months went by, 
nd one day I was asked to sing for the 
management. That was surprise enough. 


“I went at the appointed time. I 
emember that just before I sang I was 
uch more concerned about singing well 
mough to satisfy myself than about 
leasing the management. I sang, and 
went away. The contract came two 
reeks afterwards. Yes, the lucky star 
hust have had something to do with it.” 
“Isn’t there some teacher to whom you 
ve ¢redit?” . 

“I’ve studied with a number of ex- 
ellent teachers,” Miss Harvard replied. 
But to give credit to one would be un- 
ust to the others. Each one of them 
a given me something. No single 
cTM@acher can give a singer everything, 
els@ind any number of teachers cannot of 
pri@Memselves make a successful singer. 


th “It seems to me that the student who 
Pe ould be a successful artist must find 
T br herself the thing that each teacher 
al is to give her. She must take that 
as and make the most of it. I am 
MD ateful to all my teachers for what 

ich has given me. And I am proud, too, 
lat save for a year’s study in Dresden 
ll my training has been received in 
Merica,”? 
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Church Singing of Value 


Church singing, Miss Harvard rates 
§a valuable factor in her training for 
Mabie. she is about to do at the Metro- 
yiitan, 

is @*Churech singing made it possible for 
ne"m’ to come to New York,” she ex- 
|™M¥#ained, “through the position at the 
d Grst Church of Christ, Scientist, here, 
f Mich I have held for the last three 
“srs. But that isn’t what I mean about 


Pa ueh singing. To me every solo be- 





OUs 


“4 congregation is an_ inspiration 
i ive the best I have. It helps one to 
, > ge*sure up to one’s own standards. 
we lat is why, while my work will permit 
“i [ shall not relinquish my church 
een 

bail pA d your preparations for next sea- 
ate ‘ have begun to work already. The 
“itd es | am to study for the Metropolitan 
'\@’e been assigned me. Five of them 
‘ie already in my répertoire. But I 


ll devote my summer to perfecting 
eit in every part. Already I am in 


LY BINDING 




















Sue Harvard, American Soprano 


the busiest period of my life. I am 
to sing at the Syracuse Festival with 
the Chicago Symphony, May 11, and I 
still have a number of concert engage- 
ments to fill. Meanwhile. in addition to 
working on the operatic rdles, I must 
prepare for the concert work which I 
shall do next season, by permission of 
the Metropolitan management, before 
and after the season at the opera house. 
It’s just as well that I have a capacity 
for work.” 

Miss Harvard smiled. And as she 
smiled the questioner recalled that she 
had been soloist at a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, April 30; that she had been soloist 
in the Verdi “Requiem” with the People’s 
Choral Union in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
April 25, and that these more recent 
appearances were only a fragment of 
the busy season she is just concluding. 
He reviewed the coming of Miss Harvard 
to New York, and the extraordinary 
rapidity of her rise to a position of 
prominence in the world of music. He 
remembered that within little more than 
a year of her arrival, she had given two 
successful recitals in Aeolian Hall. 
And, as he took his departure, he was 
convinced that this young artist repre- 
sented a capacity for work, ~,, P 


KINGSTON IN GREAT DEMAND 





Thirteen Solidly Booked Months Is 
Metropolitan Tenor’s Record 


In a December, 1917, issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA there appeared a briefly worded 
paragraph to the effect that “Morgan 
Kingston, Welsh tenor, formerly of the 


Century Opera personnel, had signed up 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 
A few weeks later Mr. Kingston was 
asked to take the leading rdéle in “Il 
Trovatore,” which he did with resultant 
triumph. Since then he has assumed 
many important operatic réles and has 
become increasingly popular on the con- 
cert stage as well. His engagements have 
been many and successful. He scores 
also as the tenor “quarter” of the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet—the other three- 
quarter components being Mme. Alda, 
Carolina Lazzari and Thomas Chalmers. 


The announcement that Mr. Kingston 
is solidly booked for the next year indi- 
cates the public’s recognition of his 
artistry. Past season engagements in- 
clude appearances as soloist before the 
Harlem Philharmonic Society at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York; recitals at 


Athens, Ohio, Providence, R. I., and Man- 
chester, N. J.; joint recital with John 
Powell at Columbus, Ohio, and as soloist 
in the “Stabat Mater” performance by 
Boston’s Handel and Haydn Society and 
in “The Messiah,” as presented by the 
New York Oratorio Society, also a three 
weeks’ tour with the Metropolitan Opera 


Quartet. At the Metropolitan this sea- 
son Mr.“Kingston sang with success. such 
roles as \Meiamoun in “Cleopatra’s 


Night,” Sir Huon in “Oberon,” Manrico 
in “Trovatore,”’ and Pinkerton in “But- 
terfly.” At Ravina Park (Mr. Kingston’s 
fifth season) the tenor will be heard in 
“Traviata,” “Rigoletto” and “Zaza.” On 
April 29 and 30 he sang in “Aida” as 
guest artist with the Baltimore Opera 
Company. He is now starting forth-on a 
four-week tour with the Scotti Opera 
Company. In September, when the Ra- 
vinia season ends, Kingston will rejoin 
the Scotti forces for their fall tour of 
eight weeks, returning to the Metro- 
politan for his fourth season, at the con- 
clusion of which he will leave for a 
Western recital tour, making a record of 
thirteen solidly booked months for 1920 
and 1921. J. F. M. 


Yon Artist Student Heard in New York 


At the closing entertainment of the 
Cooper Union Elocution Class last month 
at Cooper Institute, New York, Mrs. John 
Ruffner, soprano, sang two Hageman 
songs, “Do Not Go, My Love” and “At 
the Well,” with noteworthy success, and 
had to give several encores. Mrs. Ruff- 
ner, who is from Chicago, is in New 
York studying with S. Constantino Yon, 
the noted New. York vocal teacher. 








Ten Grainger Compositions Presented in 
England During One Month ~ 
During March Percy Grainger’s works 
had a large number of hearings in Eng- 
land, according to reports just received 


in this country. No less than ten Grain-. 


ger compositions were heard, several of 
the orchestras playing his “Shepherd’s 
Hey,” “Molly on the Shore” and “Handel 
in the Strand,” his “Mock Morris” being 
given frequently for strings and his 
“Trish Tune from County Derry” for 
strings and horns. His songs “Died for 


Love” and “Willow, Willow” were given 
for string trio, and his “Walking Tune” 
for five wind instruments also had a 
hearing. At a concert of the London 
Philharmonic his choral pieces “Morning 
Song in the Jungle” and “Father and 
Daughter” were presented with note- 
worthy success.” 


APPLAUD SAVANNAH CLUBS 





Philharmonic Has Aid of Local Soloists, 
Public School Forces Score 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 5.—The recent 
concert of the Philharmonic Club proved 
delightful. Mrs. Richard Lester, violin- 
ist, assisted and her charming nuinbers 
gave added color to the program This 
club was organized five years ago by Mrs. 
W._H. Teasdale for the purpose of study- 
ing concerted works for female voices 
and the membership was limited to twen- 
ty experieneed singers. A male director 
has been the rule and excellent work was 
accomplished during the first three years. 
The fourth season’s work was suspended 
on account of the epidemic ban and lack 
of a director. This season with the ap- 
pearance of Blinn Owen in the field, work 
was resumed, the membership increased 
to forty and Blinn Owen made director, 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Concerts galore, and good concerts too, 
have been the order in Savannah recently. 
Miss Cushman, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, presented her High 
School Orchestra in a splendid program. 
It is remarkable what wonderful results 
this talented musician has developed from 
raw material. 

The Chatham Junior High School gave 
an excellent concert of choruses, violin 
solos, piano numbers and vocal solos re- 
or under tke direction of Joy Men- 
des. 

The regular concert of the Savannah 
Music Club was given under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. John Hopkins. The 
program was very attractive and a great 
success. 

The University of Georgia Glee and 
Mandolin Club recently gave a splendid 
concert at the Savannah Theater to a 
“standing room only” audience. M. T. 











Passed Away 








Joseph H. Gittings 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 9.—On Thurs- 
day there passed away one of the grand 
old men in Pittsburgh music. Joseph 
Henry Gittings, impresario, manager, 
teacher, pianist and organist, died at the 
ripe age of seventy-two. He was a man 
loved by the community, and the musi- 
cians, both lay and professional, always 
thought of him as “Uncle Joe.” He lived 
practically all his life here, coming here 
from England when but a boy. He was 
a pioneer in Pittsburgh’s music. He 
brought every star of stellar magnitude 
to the city. 

It was Mr. Gittings who made Pitts- 
burgh familiar with Paderewski, Patti, 
Carreno and a host of others. He 
brought singers and pianists here when 
he knew he would lose money, and lose 
it he did. Many and many a time he 
went absolutely “broke” bringing some 
pianist whom he thought the city ought 
to hear. For over thirty years he was 
organist at the Third Presbyterian 
Church, and for three years he served 
at the Shadyside Presbyterian Church. 
He was head of the music department 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women 
for over twenty years, a post he held 
with distinction. 

As a teacher Mr. Gittings’s pupils num- 
ber hundreds, all the way from the gifted 
Rebecca Davidson to the ordinary teacher 
of beginners. There was a time when if 
you hadn’t studied with “Uncle Joe” you 
simply were considered not to have 
studied piano. He was a man with many 
theories and many attainments. He 
worked zealously for the advancement of 
his art at a time when Pittsburgh knew 
little of music. He was generous, kindly 
and efficient. We shall miss this friendly 
man. Mr. Gittings left behind Mrs. 
Luigi von Kunits, of Toronto, wife of 
the violinist. and Harold Gittings, singer, 
as well as three other daughters. 

H. B. G. 


Laura Wood-Grebe 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Laura Wood- 
Grebe, one of the founders of the Ameri- 
con Organ Players’ Club, was stricken 
with apoplexy while playing a recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Bristol, 
Pa., on Sunday, May 2. She died the 
morning following. 





Mrs. Grebe was a pupil of David D. 
Wood on the organ and of Herman Leff- 
son, piano. She was for twenty years 
organist of the Arch Street Presbyter- 
ian Church, Philadelphia, had travelled 
and studied extensively abroad. She 
was a director of the American Organ 
Players’ Club for many years and leaves 
a splendid record of faithful service for 
the advancement of pure organ music. 

J. M’E. W. 


William K. Graber 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 6.—William K. 
Graber, who had the distinction of being 
organist of the Catholic Church of the 
Holy Infancy here for fifty-five years, 
died last Saturday, at his home, aged 
eighty-seven years. He was born in Ger- 
many of humble parentage, coming to 
Bethlehem as organist in 1865. During 
his younger years he was director of 
several singing societies and at one time 
was instructor in music at Moravian Col- 
lege for Women, Bethlehem. Pauline 
Michel, one of the most talented violin 
players in the Lehigh Valley, is a niece. 

R. E. S. 





Hortense Schneider 


PARIS, May 6.—Hortense Schneider, 
the original Héléne in Offenbach’s famous 
operetta, “La Belle Héléne,” died here 
this morning at the age of eighty-two. 
She was born in Bordeaux,.and at fifteen 
went on the stage. She madea pronounced 
success in Offenbach’s famous work, pro- 
duced in Paris in 1864 at the Variétés, 
and maintained her popularity in operas 
of the same type. When she married in 
1881, she retired from the stage. 





Mary L. Cranmer 


Mary Lucella Cranmer, aged seventy 
years, wife of Edward L. Cranmer, pro- 
fessor of music, and organist of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, 
died on Thursday evening, May 6, at her 
home. 





Henrietta T. Mentley 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., May 7.—Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Turell Mentley, contralto soloist, 
who sang in churches in New York City 
for several years, died here to-day. 


Mollie De Balline 
At the age of sixty-four, Mollie De 
Balline, music teacher, of Brooklyn, died 
on May 8 at her home. 
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Kubelik’s A ipriedns. Visit Is 


Assured, Declares Bartik 











Rumor That Bohemian Vir- 
tuoso Will Not Appear Here 
Is Dispelled by His Manager 
—Will Arrive in September 
for Greatest Tour of His 
American Career 
ONTRADICTING rumors circulated 
to the effect that Kubelik may not 

appear here next season, Ottokar Bartik 

announced to a MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative last week that he can assure 
admirers of the great violinist that his 
tour will surely take place. Mr. Bartik 
sails on June 9 on La France and will 
bring Kubelik back with him in Septem- 


ber. Kubelik will remain in America 


till May, 1921, and will play the biggest 
tour in his American career, according to 
present indications of the interest his 
coming has aroused all over this country. 

Mr. Bartik has known Kubelik since 
the violinist was six years of age. He 
was himself a violinist, studying with 
the same masters as Kubelik. They have 
enjoyed a real artistic association. Mr. 
Bartik will go to Kubelik’s estate in 
Czecho-Slovakia and spend part of the 
summer there with him. 

The war left Kubelik in a very curious 
position. After he had offered his serv- 
ices and been rejected, as the European 
nations in general conserved their artist 
power, he returned to his home and gave 
himself up to composition. His estate, 
however, is very large, and when Czecho- 
Slovakia declared her independence he 
found himself on the boundary, a por- 
tion of his land extending over into 
Hungary. 

For several months, during the recent 
Bolshevik uprisings in Hungary, Kubelik 





Jan Kubelik, Famous Violinist, Who Will 
Arrive Here for His Tour in September 


lived in extreme danger, when part of 
his land was surrounded by the Bolsheviki 
and his house fired upon during the en- 
tire period. All the while the violinist 
devoted his time to composing, and when 
the disorders subsided he emerged with 
three violin concertos and a number of 
smaller works for violin and piano. 
These have already been published at 
Prague in an edition, which he recently 
bought and renamed the “Kubelik Edi- 
tion.” The concertos will probably be 
heard during Mr. Kubelik’s tour, which 
will comprise appearances and reappear- 
ances in every city of size in the United 
States. 





BURNETT NOW “FREE LANCE” 





Detroit Manager Leaves Central Concert 
Company—To Direct Graveure 


DETROIT, May 10.—W. H. C. Burnett 

hag jest withdrawn his connections with 
th®-Central Concert Company and ac- 
cd@rding to his’announcement will “here- 
after be absolutely a free lance” and 
operate undef-his own name. 
_ Mr. Burnett explained that he is leav- 
ing with the kindliest of feeling on the 
part of everyone connected with the Cen- 
tral Concert Company. Mr. Burnett’s 
principal activities for the time being 
will be the exploitation of Louis Graveure 
throughout America. 





Moiseiwitsch Wins Success in Honolulu 


_ Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pian- 
ist, whose first season in America was 
so successful, sailed for Australia two 
weeks ago, and enroute across the Pa- 
cific stopped in Honolulu for an engage- 
ment. The result of this appearance 
was cabled to the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau last week, in a message reporting 
unlimited enthusiasm for the pianist. 
Next month, Mr. Moiseiwitsch will give 
many recitals in Australia where he in- 
tends to spend the summer with his 
gifted wife, who is an Australian singer 
widely known in Europe under her 
maiden name, Daisy Kennedy. In Oc- 
tober the couple will come to America, 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch for a second tour, open- 
ing on the Pacific coast, and Miss Ken- 
nedy to make her American début in New 
York, probably in November. 





Lipkovska Recovering From Operation 


Lydia Lipkovska the soprano was, last 
week, operated on for appendicitis at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Accord- 
ing to late reports the singer was rapid- 
ly recovering. 


Christine Langenhan 
Already Booked for 
Extended Fall Tour 





eo Photo by Campbell Studios 
Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano 


Hugo Boucek, manager of Christine 
Langenhan, announces that the coming 
season will surpass her extremely busy 
season of 1919-20. Mme. Langenhan 
will open her tour about the middle of 
September in the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, filling many re-engagements. 

During October she will be heard in 
the following six leading cities of Texas: 





KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526536, NIAGARA STREET 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Aus- 
tin, Houston and Galveston. The month 
of November she is booked in the Middle 
West, followed by appearances in the 
Northwest. In the Northwest she will 
include some engagements for the third 
successive season. 


WOULD SHIELD SOUTH 
FROM LOW NECK OPERA 








Farrar’s “Zaza” Brings Shivers to a Di- 
vine Who Objects to Atlanta 
Performance 


ATLANTA, May 9.—Geraldine Farrar 
was denounced in a sermon here this 
afternoon by the Rev. Dr. John Roach 
Straton, the pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, for the manner in 
which she presented “Zaza” during the 
recent season of grand opera in Atlanta. 

Dr. Straton’s denunciation of Mme. 
Farrar came after he had told the great 
congregation of the alleged “iniquities” 
of New York. Chief of these iniquities, 
he said, were the modern dance, the 
scanty dress affected by women, and the 
“prostitution of art/*,, After describing 
what he termed degrading’ Scenes in New 
York theaters, he spoke of Mme. Farrar’s 
presentation of “Zaza” in Atlanta, say- 
ing: 

“IT am told that you were given some 


_touches of this nature during the Grand 


pera week here recently. ‘The South 
ought to shut out women who appear 
upon the stage in indecent undress, re- 
gardless of their art and of their fine 
voices. 

“There are some things more impor- 
tant and beautiful than art, and one of 
them is female virtue. When a woman, 
even in grand opera, comes upon a stage 
with her dress cut below her breast and 
sprays perfume over herself, every de- 
cent man and woman, to say nothing of 
church members, ought to get up and go 
out. The South ought to guard herself 
against the abominations that are per- 
petrated under the name and camouflage 
of art, and that have already debauched 
some of our Northern cities.” 





MISCHA ELMAN’S FAREWELL 





Gives New York Recital on Eve of Tem- 
porary Retirement From Con- 
cert Activities 


Mischa Elman made his final appear- 
ance on the evening of May 9 in a re- 
cital in New York City, on the eve of his 
retirement from concert giving for a 
period of years. It is understood that 
the young Russian violinist will devote 
himself principally to composition. 

The Hippodrome in New York, where 
the concert took place, was crowded, 
many chairs being occupied on the stage. 

Bach’s Concerto in E Major, with the 
accompaniment of a small string orches- 
tra, Beethoven Sonata in A Major with 
Liza Elman, his sister, as accompanist, 
the Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in D 
Major and a group of shorter pieces, 
including “Apres un Réve,” by Faure- 
Elman; the Beethoven-Auer Turkish 
March, “Hymn to the Sun,” Danse He- 
braique and “Souvenir de Moscow,” con- 
stituted the program. 

There was much enthusiasm over the 
colorful art of the young violinist, who 
was brought back to the stage many 
times to play encores. 





Date of Hoffman Recital Postponed 


Frederic Hoffman, baritone, has post- 
poned the date of his annual New York 
recital from Monday evening, May 31, to 
Friday evening, June 11. Mr. Hoffman 
will be assisted by Nahan Franko, vio- 
linist, and Francis Moore, pianist. 


FORT WORTH’S VAS 
HALL IS DEDICAT:) 


Auditorium Seating 5000 |, 
Formally Opened—May 
Opera in Building 
ForT WorTH, TEX., May 3.—Th, 
mal opening of the new auditori 
the First Baptist Church, which 
place Sunday night, May. 2, makes "h 
able for music one of the larges: ang 
most perfect auditoriums in the cov), 
While the auditorium has not been jseq 
for worship by the members of the « 
since enlargement work was begu: 
year, its use has been donated to vy: 
civic, political and musical affairs. 
Mme. Galli-Curci was the first : 
it last fall when she appeared he: 


der auspices of the Harmony Club, e] 
organization also used it for a concert } 
Charles Hackett and Frances Alda « 
the 21st of April. Mme. Galli-Cure; de 
clared the acoustics perfect, and Charly 
Hackett said it far surpassed any plac; 
he had ever seen. Some idea of the sj, 


of the auditorium may be gathered in th 


fact that it has 26,000 feet of floor spac 
and a seating capacity of 5000. It ha 
two balconies, one of which extend 
around the entire auditorium, and choj 
platforms which will seat 400 -singer; 
There are no obstructions in any pa 
of it, and a speaker can be seen from an 
part of the auditorium. 

The total cost of the auditorium wi 
be approximately $150,000, and a co: 
tract for a $50,000 organ has alread 
been made with the expectation of instal 
ing the instrument early in the autum 
as soon as the organ builders can supp] 
it. The value to the city of such a buil 
ing cannot be overestimated. 

W. A. Davis, mayor of Fort Wort! 
who addressed the audience on the ope 
ing night, stated that he “did not kno 
of any church this side of Heaven whi 
has done such a service for its communi 
as the First Baptist Church of Fo 
Worth.” Many noted lawyers as well ¢ 
the mayor spoke on the opening nig! 
all of whom commended the church pe 
ple for their splendid community spir 

It is probable that all musical gathe 
ings of any size or importance wil! her 
after be held in the First Baptist Chure 
the pastor of which, Dr. J. Frank Norr 
has even intimated that he will allow t 
performance of grand opera within | 
walls. C. G.N 





London String Quartet Coming to U. 
for Pittsfield Chamber Music Festiv: 


It was learned by MUSICAL AMERI( 
last week that the London String Qu: 
tet will take a prominent part in M 
F. S. Coolidge’s third Chamber Mu 
Festival, which will be held at Pittsfc 
Mass., next October. Carlos Salzecdo,t 
harpist, will probably provide a spec 
program during the festival and it is u 
derstood that John Powell and Efr 
Zimbalist will also take part. 





Richard Hageman Invited To Be (rué 
Coach at Chicago Musical College 


Richard Hageman recently received 
offer from the Chicago Musical Colle 
asking him to be “guest coach” at t 
institution during the coming sum? 
season and inquiring if he could not 
sibly arrange to devote some of his 
each week as coach at the college. 
Hageman was obliged to decline the 0! 
as his time will be entirely occup 
during his stay in the West as conduc 
of the Ravinia Park Opera Company. 


—_—et fm OftetlC i OlUCcUlC(it re CUlC KCC 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu" a 
able improvements than all others. 0 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos t 
Manufactured by t 

PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS ¢ 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York k 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue a 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Playe§ » 
Pianos : 


Artistic in tone and desif rg 


HOLLAND, MICHIGA 




















WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P4 » 
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